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FOREWORD 


If there is one educational truth with which all Catholics should be 
thoroughly conversant, it is the extremely palpable fact that our schools 
are religious schools. The statement just made, however, is not to be inter- 
preted as implying that religion is the only subject taught in our elementary 
end secondary institutions of learning. Rather is it to be understood as indi- 
cating that religion, besides being the most important subject in our curricu- 
lum, is likewise the study which, when skillfully directed, greatly helps the 
sudent to a better understanding of the diversified implications of secular 
audies and a truer appreciation of the meaning of life itself. 

When one of Catholicism’s prominent educators declared, about twenty- 
Sve years ago, that “the very essence of religion is to be found in a love of 
God,” he was simply giving trenchant utterance to a philosophy which has 
motivated and dominated Catholic educational practice for centuries. 
Conscious, however, that an adequate love of God is unrealizable without 
èa intimately personal assimilation of accurate knowledge about the 
Almighty, His only begotten Son, His divinely established and efficiently 
fenctioning Church on earth, and His household of saints in heaven, the 
teachers in our Catholic schools have never ceased to labor zealously to 
impart such essential information to the pupils entrusted to their instruc- 
sonal care. That their efforts, thus far, have been so successful is due, in no 
small measure, to the splendidly conceived and exceptionally well-executed 
sextbooks and manuals which constantly emanate from the many scholarly 
end highly experienced members of the Catholic teaching profession. 

This volume, appropriately entitled A Vape Mecum For TEACHERS OF 
Reucion, proves to be no exception to the high order of excellence so 
happily reflected in recently published books of Catholic pedagogues. Sister 
. Catherine Frederic has put several years of painstaking research into 
ss work; and she has left no stone unturned to present a wealth of biblical, 
ssstorical, liturgical, and devotional facts which, for Catholics, are just as 
seeresting to read as they are important to remember. Though intended 
ea for elementary school teachers and published in the not unreasonable 
ge of saving much valuable time for the already sufficiently burdened 
4essroom instructor of today, it is the humble opinion of this writer that 
Seer M. Catherine Frederic's Vane Mecum is not one whit less suited for 
Se profitable use of high school teachers and the students under their 
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charge. The copious references, the project-work suggestions, the recom- 
mended readings, and the author’s bibliography which are embodied in this 
book are so many helpful features which every busy teacher will gladly 
welcome. 

Sister Catherine Frederic’s new teachers’ manual has very much to recom- 
mend it. It should have a wide appeal. As an instructional instrument it is 
bound to make the teaching of religion more efficient and the learning of 
it considerably more fruitful. 


Ricar REV. Wieuiam F. Lawror, LL.D. 
Superintendent of Schools 
Archdiocese of Newark 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


So far as the author has been able to ascertain, there is available no 
one book which covers adequately all of the supplementary matter in 
Christian doctrine which is usually included in the course of studies in our 
grammar schools. This supplementary material ordinarily comprises a study 
of the Church’s liturgy, numerous devotions, explanations of symbols, and 
definitions of terms in frequent use. Added to this there are class patrons 
and other saints with whose lives the children are to be made familiar. 
Teachers are therefore obliged to make compilations of their own from a 
number of books — Lives of the Saints, the Catholic Dictionary, the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, liturgical books, etc. If, as frequently happens, a Sister is 
transferred to a different grade from time to time, this necessitates com- 
piling a new set of facts. Then, too, regrettable as the fact is, many con- 
vents cannot boast of a very extensive library, and it is sometimes difficult 
for the Sisters to procure the necessary books from which to make notes. 
Priests may have similar difficulties. These considerations have largely 
guided the author in preparing the present volume. 

The principal object, therefore, has been to gather into one book as much 
as possible of the supplementary material needed for the teaching of 
Christian doctrine in the elementary and grammar grades. Thus it is hoped 
that the necessity of referring to several books will be eliminated, and that 
the time saved by the teacher can be devoted to planning a more thorough 
presentation of the required topics. 

While this Vane Mecum ror Teacters or Reticion is intended primarily 
as a reference work, its value to the teacher would be somewhat lessened 
if it did not contain some teaching aims and suggestions. However, since 
this is not a book on methods, and since the author does not profess to be 
a learned pedagogue, the material which treats of the teaching phase is 
merely suggestive, being the result of the author’s observations and experi- 
ence. The aims and objectives of teaching Christian doctrine in general are 
discussed in “A Talk About Objectives and Methods.” The “Introductory 
Notes” which precede each part of the book are intended to assist the 
teacher in preparing her presentation of the particular phase of Christian 
doctrine which is treated in that part. 

Part I is an explanation of the liturgical cycle and of the feasts of the 
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Church. These explanations have been made as concise as is consistent with 
a correct understanding of the subject, in order that they may be given to 
the children verbatim, if desired. The liturgical functions, exclusive of the 
Mass, are treated in Part II. A rather detailed study of the Mass, together 
with a method of using the missal, is given in Part III. Since the study of 
the Mass is the only required work in liturgy in many dioceses, this has 
been made a separate section for the convenience of teachers in those places. 
A simple exposition of numerous other devotions and symbols used in the 
Church constitutes Part IV. Part V contains a discu ssion of the Bible, Canon 
Law, and Catholic activities. Part VI is a glossary of the terms used most 
frequently by the Church, either in her liturgy or in her ceremonies, 
together with a list of the most common ecclesiastical abbreviations. 
Part VII contains brief sketches of the lives of fifty saints, or saintly per- 
sons. As it would be an impossible feat to include all the well-known 
saints, the selection is varied so as to be a representative one. Only those 
saints have been chosen who usually are assigned for class study. Each 
sketch is necessarily brief, but the biographical facts are brought out in 
such a manner as to depict the outstanding virtue of the saint. 

Although this book is necessarily somewhat encyclopedic in character, 
copious references have been included at the end of each part, and in many 
instances specific references have been cited in the text proper. These inser- 
tions, together with frequent suggestions for project work (for the benefit of 
those teachers who may desire to correlate the teaching of religion with 
other subjects in the curriculum) will, it is hoped, augment the usefulness 
of this compendium. 

This preface is addressed mainly to teachers. It is the author's belief, how- 
ever, that many others besides professional teachers will find this book 
beneficial. Parents, as the first teachers of the child, should welcome a book 
of this type; high school and college students should find herein many topics 
of interest and profit; and adults, who would like to refresh their memories 
concerning facts learned when they were children, might also be glad to 
have a book of ready reference available. 

A stupendous task? So, too, is the teaching of Christian doctrine to the 
children entrusted to our care. The author acknowledges with deep humility 
the many shortcomings which may be apparent in her work. She does not 
pretend to treat any one phase of Christian doctrine exhaustively, since such 
a work would be beyond her present scope. Neither is this volume intended 
to take the place of the many well-known and authoritative books on the 
various phases of Christian doctrine which have been considered herein. It 
is, however, the ardent desire of the author that the present volume will do 
much to make the teaching of the most essential subject in our curriculum 
a lighter and more enjoyable duty than ever before. May it truly become a 
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Vade Mecum for the thousands of devoted followers of the Master 
who instruct many unto justice each year! 


The author will be extremely grateful if those who do find her efforts to 
be of some small service to them will say at least one Hail Mary for her 


intentions. 


Feast of St. Joseph 
March 19, 1947 
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A TALK ABOUT OBJECTIVES AND METHODS 


Let it be clearly understood from the outset that this volume is intended 
as a teacher's reference book for the grade school, and as such is not an 
exposition on the teaching of Christian doctrine. Hence, the observations 
which follow are offered merely as suggestions from one teacher to another. 

The principal objective of the teacher of Christian doctrine should be 
to impress the children with the fact that religion is not simply a subject 
to be studied and recited from memory, but that it should become an 
integral part of their daily lives. Indeed, the primary goal of the catechist 
should be to have the children live their religion because its tenets have 
become part of them. To quote the words of Pope Pius XI in his encyclical 
on the Christian Education of Youth": 


The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to cooperate with 
divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by Baptism, according to the emphatic expres- 
sion of the Apostle: “My little children, of whom I am in labor again, until 
Christ be formed in you.” For the true Christian must live a supernatural life 
in Christ: “Christ who is your life," and display it im all his actions; “That 
the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our mortal flesh.“ 

Only by knowing Christ can the children learn to love Him. Therefore, 
it is the catechists’ duty to reveal Christ's lovable personality and His kind- 
ness and mercy as shown in His miracles and parables. In this way they 
will aid in inculcating in the children a personal love for Christ, and from 
that love will follow the desire to please Him. 

This desire will show itself in good citizenship, and will develop in the 
children a true sense of justice and of civic obligations. Many times, too, 
through developing a personal love of Christ, the seeds of a religious voca- 
tion are planted, which, if nurtured, blossom eventually into a beautiful 
flower. The religion period may also be used to foster a love and zeal for 
the missions, although this may and should be done during the teaching of 
other subjects, as well. 

Other secondary aims might be proposed, but they are all contained in 
the words of Pope Pius XI above quoted: “That the life also of Jesus may 
be made manifest in our mortal flesh.” 


1 Pope Pius Xi, Diel ni Illiur Magistri, Translated by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S-J- in Five Grezes 
Eneyelrcals (New York: Paulist Press). 


2 Objectives and Methods 


How shall the catechist attain these objectives? It will do no harm for 
the teacher, experienced or inexperienced, to review from time to time the 
office and dignity of a teacher of religion. Father Kirsch’s invaluable book, 
The Catholic Teacher's Companion,” contains much helpful material on this 
subject. Any good book on methods devotes at least a chapter to the office 
of the teacher, and those recommended" are well worth perusing. The 
words of Pope Pius XI‘ sum up briefly the function of the teacher of religion: 


Perfect schools are the result not so much of good methods as of good 
teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the 
matter they have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions required by their important office; who cherish a pure and holy love 
for the youths confided to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His 
Church, of which these are the children of predilection; and who have there- 
fore sincerely at heart the true good of family and country. 


Note the words “Teachers who are thoroughly prepared.” No matter how 
familiar a subject, the teacher must have a carefully prepared plan in which 
a definite aim governs the: selection of facts and methods to be employed. 
In this connection there is a very important and worth · while chapter in 
Father Sharp's Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion on preparing and 
teaching the lesson. The teacher who does not prepare the day's lessons 
soon becomes a “slave of routine.“ 

Therefore, the wise teacher will so plan work as to devote at least one 
period a week in every subject to the direct correlation of religion with 
that subject. That many teachers do this incidentally every day goes without 
saying, yet a conscious effort must be made to bring about a “living faith” 
without appearing to the children to be doing so. To quote again from 
Pope Pius XI's Divini lilius Magistri, wherein he quotes the words of 
Pope Leo XIII: 


It is necessary not only that religious instruction be given to the youth at 
certain fixed times, but also that every other subject taught be permeated with 
Christian piety, If this is wanting, if this sacred atmosphere docs not pervade 
and warm the hearts of masters and scholars alike, little good can be expected 
from any kind of learning, and considerable harm will often be the 
consequence.” 
In geography and in history particularly, the teacher can always point 
out the Providence of God in providing different climates, products, ways 


2 Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., The Catholic Teacher’s Companion (New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1924). n , x b 

d Rev. A. N. Fuerst, S-T.D., The Systematic Teaching of Religion (New York; Benziger 
Brothers, 1939)» Part I, Chap. XI, pp. 148-154, and Rev, John K. Sharp, Aims and Methods in 
Teaching Religion (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1929), Part I, Chap. VI, pp. 77-3. 

4 Divini Illius Magistri, op. cit. 

5 Rev. John K. Sharp, op. cit, Part IX. Chap. II, pp. 251-2555 256-278, 

s Vide Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, OM. Cap., op. cit., pp. 476-479. 
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of making a living, natural resources, etc. One can also stress the work of 
religious in world history, their part and that of Catholic laymen in the 
building of our own country, etc. 

Occasionally direct correlation is desirable. For example, om Monday the 
catechism lesson may be on the Sacrifice of the Mass. Naturally, more than 
one day will be devoted to this important topic, particularly if the liturgy 
of the Mass is taught in connection with the doctrinal matter. During the 
English period that day, if it is to be a grammar lesson, sentences repeating 
some of the facts taught in the catechism lesson may be used to illustrate 
the grammatical principles being taught. If the lesson is corrective English, 
2 like procedure may be followed. Should it be composition day, let the 
children write letters or compositions of their own choosing on some phase 
of the work taught, or suggest such topics as “Why Catholics Attend Mass,” 
“What the Mass Means to Me,” “How I Can Assist at Mass Intelligently,” 
er “The Symbolic Meaning of the Colors of the Vestments.” Again the 
pupils might write short sketches dramatizing some particular phase of the 
topic which was the basis of the religion period, and later reenact what 
they have written. Many suggestions concerning dramatization may be 
found in the three volumes of Practical Aids for Catholic Teachers.’ 
Father Sharp also devotes a scction to this topic." 

For spelling, a list of the important words which occurred in the catechism 
lesson may be assigned, definitions given or looked up, and pupils asked to 
e the words in sentences. For the reading lesson, use may be made of the 
various children’s magazines which will be mentioned later. An effort 
should be made to select topics or stories which tie up definitely with the 
matter being taught in Christian doctrine. If nothing of this nature is avail- 
abie, the teacher might bring to class a supplementary book which is not 
see difficult for the pupils’ comprehension, and permit different pupils to 
seed aloud to the class. 

In art the scope is almost unlimited. For manual art, the boys may make 
sminiature altars, and the girls may make vestments. Clay modeling, cutout 
work, booklet making, and drawings involving religious subjects are activi- 
es in which both girls and boys may have a part. 

All this need not, and should not, be done in ome day, or the teachers will 
Se frustrated. If one leaves it to the pupils to discover the tie-up between 
religion and other subjects in the curriculurn, such remarks as, “Now I 
seally understand my catechism,” or “I didn’t know there are so many 
Sierent styles of altars” will be common. Gradually the children will 


"Sr. Mary Aurelia, O. S. F., and Rev. Felix VI. Kirsch, OM.Cap., Practical Aids for Catholic 
Tesia; (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1935), 3 vols. 

“Rev. John K. Sharp, op cit. pp. 335-337. 

* ibid., Part IV. Chap, WI, “Correlation in Religion,” 
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realize that their religion is not a thing apart, but a vital spark which 
motivates all of their actions. 

The method of correlation which has been outlined so sketchily has 
another pedagogic value. In most cases it permits of pupil participation, 
which is in itself an incentive to learn. The more intelligently the pupils 
participate in the lesson, the more they will learn. Also, there will be fewer 
disciplinary problems when the minds of the children are kept on the alert, 
and when the hands, as well as the minds, are occupied. The children need 
an outlet for their surplus energy, and if the teacher does not provide one 
for them, perhaps some of the more active will see that the class is enter- 
tained. It is not what the teacher does which counts in the end, but what 
she gets her pupils to accomplish. As Father Kirsch says: “The great aim 
of every teacher should be to discover new methods of arousing vital interest 
in her pupils as the true basis for increased self activity on their part. 
If this is true for other subjects in the curriculum, it is doubly true of religion. 

Reverend John K. Sharp, in the book already mentioned, states that “the 
child must see the application and relation of the truth to its own interests 
and activities and to its own judgment of right and wrong.” Therefore 
“there should be no divorce between religion and work or play or home.” 

Teachers of religion must keep their important objective ever before them, 
and strive to discover the means best suited to attaining their goal. They 
may then look forward cagerly to the time when the divine Instructor will 
greet them with a smile and with the consoling words: “Whatsoever you 
have done unto these My little ones, you have done it unto Me,” and will 
bid them enter into the reward prepared for them from all eternity. 


10 Rev, Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., op. cit., p. 577-5780 
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Dimné, Abbé Ernest, Art “id Thinking (New York: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 

1934), Education, pp. 3 

Drinkwater, Kev. F. H., Religion in School Again (London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 1935), entire book. 

cael Sister Mary, The Christian Teacher (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 

Co., 1928), practical suggestions to teachers on forming their personalities to 
conform with that of the divine Teacher. 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A., and Tanner, Rev, Paul F., Methods in Teaching Religion 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939), The Aim of Catholic Education, 
pp. 1-13; The Catholic Teacher, pp. 164-169. 

Fuerst, Rev. A. N., S. I. D., The Systematic Teaching of Religion (New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1939), The Importance of Spiritual Care, pp. 8-22; The 
Catechists of Children, pp. 148-157; The Spiritual and Moral Development of 
the Child, pp. 158-207. 

Furfey, Rev. Paul Hanley, Ph.D., The Gang Age (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930), study of the preadolescent boy and his needs. 

The Growing Boy (New York: Macmillan Co., 1930), study of boys 

between their sixth and sixteenth years. 

You and Your Children (New York; Benziger Brothers, 1929), entire 
book is helpful to parents, pastors, and teachers. 

Heeg, Rev. e pez S. I, Practical Helps for the Religiun Teacher (St. Louis: 
Queen's Work Press), entire book. 

Hull, Rev. Ernest bl The Formation of Character (St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 
1921), entire boo! 

Jutta, Sister M., Shoal Discipline and Character (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1930), case studies of discipline problems from actual classroom 


experiences. 
gous Rev. Michael, Zeal in the Classroom (Chicago: Daleiden, 1925), entire 


Kall, k Wiliam A., Ph.D., and Kelly, Margaret Reuther, A.M., Introductory 
Child Psychology (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. 1938), excellent 
throughout. 

Eish, Rev, Felix, O.M.Cap., Ph. D., Litt.D., The Catholic Teacher's Companion 
(New York: Benziger Brothers, 1924), touches every phase of teaching, includ- 
seg the teacher's spiritual, physical, and mental needs. 
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6 Recommended Readings 


Kirsch, Rev. Felix, O.M.Cap., Ph. D., Lit. D, and Vogel, Rev. Claude, O.M.Cap., 
Ber The Religion Teacher's Library (Paterson: St. Anthony's Guild Press, 
1938). 

Lord, Rev. Daniel Ja SJ, Some Notes on the Guidance of Youth (St. Louis: 
Queen's Work Press). 

MacEachen, Rev, Roderick, The Teaching of Religion (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1921), Character Building, pp. 70-78. 

Ostdiek, Rev. Joseph, Simple Methods in Religious Instruction (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1938), Introduction to Religious Instruction, pp. 1-13; 
Aims in Religious Instruction, pp: 15-23; The Study of the Child, pp. 24-43- 

Paula, Sister Mary, Ph.D., Talks With Teachers (New York: Benziger Brothers, 


1925). 

Philip, Brother John, Considerations for Christian Teachers (Maryland: John 

Mory Co., 1922). 

Pyne, Rev. John X., The Mind (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1926), Parts III 
and IV, pp. 163-350 ; * 

Sharp, Rev. John K., Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion (New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1929), Part I. 

Treacy, Rev. Gerald, S. J., Translation of Pope Pius Nl's Divini INius Magistri 
(New York: Paulist Press). 

Willging, Eugene P., Index to American Catholic Pamphlets (St Paul: Cate- 
chetical Guild, 1937 and supplements yearly). 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Anonymous, Child Psychology and Religion (New York: P, J. Kenedy, 1937); 
Correlation, pp. 37-44; Pupil Participation, pp. 87-96. 

Bandas, Rev. R. G., Casechetical Methods (New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1929), 
entire book. 

Religion Teaching and Practice (New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1935)» 
entire book- . 

Brothers of the Christian Schools, The Catechist's Manual (Philadel phia, 1912). 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A., and Tanner, Rev. Paul F., Methods in Teaching Religion 
in Elementary Schools (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1939), Methods 
in Teaching Religion, pp. 4335. > 

Los Angeles Confraternity, Model Lesions in Catechism (Los Angeles: Confra- 
ternity Press, 1929), Series I and II. 

MacEachen, Rev. Roderick, The Teaching of Religion (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1921): 

e ) F., and Hayden, W., Chalk Talks (St. Louis: Queen's Work Press, 
1028), Parts I and II. ‘ 

Ostdick, Rev. Joseph, Simple Methods in Religious Instruction (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1938), Methods and Devices, Pp. 4-85. 

Paula, Sister Mary, Ph. D., Talks With Teachers (New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1925), The Project Plan, pp. 28-35. , f X. 

Sharp, Rev. Joha K., Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion (New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1929), Part II. 


Tuxks ron Younc Peores 


Alexander, Rev., OF. M., A Mother's Letters (New Vork: P. J. Kenedy, 1928), 


moral instructions for girls. 
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ee Mary D., Teens and Twenties (New York: P. J. Kenedy, 1923), talks 

to girls. 

Daly Maureen, Smarter and Smoother (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1944). 
for adolescent girls and boys. 

Jarrett, Dom Bede, Living Temples (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1920), 
essays for boys. 

Madeleva, Sister, C.S.C., Addressed to Youth (Paterson: St. Anthony's Guild 
Press, 1944). 

Meycr, Rev. Fulgence; O. F. M., Youth's Pathfinder (Cincinnati: St. Francis Book 
Shop, 1927), chats with young men and women on vocation, love, courtship, 
and marriage. 

MAGAZINES For TEACHERS 

Catholic Education Review — Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C. 

The Catholic Educator (Formerly the Journal of Religious Instruction) — De 
Paul University, Chicago, III. 

Catholic School Journal — The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Orate Fratres. — Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 

Macazives ror CHILDREN“ 

Catholic Boy — 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Mion. (grades 7-10). 

Catholic Miss — 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. (grades 7-10), 

Junior Catholic Messenger — Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc, Dayton 2, Ohio — 
intermediate grades — Catholic current events. 

Manna— The Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, Wis. — lower grades. 

We II, and III — 25 Gloveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn., grades 1, 2, 


and 3. 

Our Little Messenger — Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc., Dayton 2, Ohio, 
primary grades. 

The Catholic Student — 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn, grades 
5, and 6 

The Pie Catholic Messenger — Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc, Dayton 2, 
Ohio, grades 6-9. 


* Other magazines will be listed at the end of Part V— Missionary Magazines. 


Part I 
THE LITURGICAL CYCLE 


Cuapter | 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


There are many ways of introducing children to the liturgy. The teacher's 
choice of method will be governed largely by the syllabus requirements. 

A few words as to what the “liturgical movement” is might be inserted 
here, Although the phrase has been given much prominence in recent years, 
the movement itself is by no means new. It is an attempt to renew the close 
relations which existed between the liturgy of the Church and the daily 
life of the Christian people during the carlier ages of Christianity. This 
ideal participation, which was sought after by Pope Pius X and which he 
stressed in his “Motu Proprio” of 1903, was realized in the life of the early 
Christians who “were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles and in 
the communion of the breaking of bread and in prayers” (Acts 2:42). The 
early Christians assembled daily for liturgical prayer by uniting in offering 
up the Holy Sacrifice and in partaking of the Victim in Holy Communion. 
They consciously acted as members of the one Church, having one faith, one 
holy bread, and common prayer. Each community gathered about the bishop, 
who was the true father of them all. 

The principal object of the liturgical movement is to arouse the conscious- 
ness of the faithful to an appreciation of the meaning of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, so that they will carry out this doctrine in their daily lives. 

The present liturgical movement may be said to have been initiated by 
Dom Prosper Gueranger when he published his well-known monumental 
work L'Année Liturgique about 1840. The present-day catechist may help 
the further spread of this movement by advocating active participation in 
the Mass, by inculcating a knowledge of the rites and ceremonies used in 
the administration of the Sacraments, and by directing the attention of the 
children to liturgical symbols. Briefly, then, it is these objectives which the 
teacher must strive to attain, for unless the children of the present become 
livurgy-conscious, it is evident that the adults of the future will not be, either. 

One method of presenting the material on the liturgy in those dioceses 
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which call for the liturgy as separate from the doctrinal matter is by 
selecting a certain day during the regular religion period for the study of 
the liturgy. The teacher should present a topic, discuss it to ascertain just 
how much the pupils already know, and eliminate erroncous opinions. 
Then she should make a correlation with the doctrinal matter which is 
being taught. For instance, if the catechism lesson is on “The Redemption,” 
the Easter cycle should be the part of the eccelsiastical year presented at this 
time. If desirable, the explanation may then be dictated to the class. These 
notes may be kept in a notebook used exclusively for this purpose. The value 
of, and interest in, the notebook may be enhanced by the addition of pic- 
tures cut from catalogs, or obtained from any of the companies listed below, 
or by original drawings of the pupils. In the lower grades the notes will 
have to be somewhat simplified, and the pupils may copy them from the 
blackboard as a penmanship or English exercise; or the teacher may dupli- 
cate the notes and distribute them to the pupils to insert in their books. 

Practical Aids for Catholic Teachers* has a section devoted to project work 
in connection with the ecclesiastical year. Many teachers find the project 
method offers the children an incentive to study. Those suggested in the 
book mentioned are many and varied. 

Another method, which is feasible when. liturgy is to be correlated with 
the doctrinal matter, is to assign one or two questions only from the cate- 
chism, and then discuss all that concerns them from the liturgical point of 
view. In this way the answers will be impressed more vividly upon the 
minds of the children. This method is employed very admirably by Rever- 
end Henry Borgmann, C. SS. R., in Libica? In this book, the doctrinal matter 
and the liturgy follow the liturgical year. The three volumes of How to 
Teach the Catechism* by Right Reverend Monsignor M. A. Schumacher, 
M.A, follow a similar plan according to grades. 

Let the catechist remember, however, that no matter what method is 
employed, it is far more important for her pupils to Jive the liturgy than 
to be able to define it. 


1 Catechetical Guild, 128 E. roth Street, St. Paul, Mina. 
Gonfraternity of Christian Doctrine, 333 W. Second Street. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Co-op Parish Activities, Effingharn, TH. 
Lirurgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Mina. 
Nelson, Thomas and Sons, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. V. 
Queen's Work Press, 3115 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Anthony's Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. h 
St. Mary Aurelia, O. F., and Rev, Felix N. Kirsch, ap, cir, Vol. III, pp. 327-436. 
Rer., Henry Borgmann, CSS. R., Libica (Baltimore: John Murphy Company, 1930). 
„Rt. Rev, Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M-A, How ra Teach the Catechism (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers, 1934), 3 Tols: revised and reissued in 1946 uncer the title J Teach Catechism. 


Cuaprer II 
LITURGY 


Liturgy in its stricter sense means the “public worship canonized by the 
Church.” The word was commonly used in the early Church, and is still 
used in the Eastern Rites, to designate the Eucharistic Sacrifice, which is 
the center and heart of the Church's liturgy. It is applied today to the 
Sacraments and to the sacramentals approved by the Church. The so-called 
“Liturgical Movement” strives “to have the true Christian spirit flourish 
again in every respect and be preserved by the faithful by active: participation 
im the most holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church.“ It aims to glorify God and to sanctify men. God is glorified 
through worship, and the faithful are sanctified through the grace-giving 
Sacraments. 

Therefore it may be said that the liturgy of the Church affords a true 
example of the vine and the branches, the perfect fulfillment of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


LITURGICAL BOOKS 

The liturgical books, which are published by the authority of the Church, 
contain the text and the directions for her official services. These books are 
the Missal, Breviary, Ritual, Ceremonial of the Bishop, Pontifical, Martyrol- 
ogy, and Memorial of Rites. 

1. The Missal is the book which contains the complete texts for Mass 
throughout the year. It is written in the Latin language, since thar is the 
language of the Church (except where a rite other than the Roman rite 
is used).* 

The 1 0 comprises a list of the feasts of the Church, the rubrics or 
rules to be followed by the priest, and the Proper of the Time or prayers 
proper to the different Masses of the seasonal feasts. Then follow the 
Proper of the Saints, in which are found the Masses or parts of Masses of 
individual saints according to the calendar year; the Common of the Saints 
for those saints who have no proper Mass; and the Ordinary and the Canon 
of the Mass —those parts which have few changes from day to day. Votive 


ys Charles Augustine, O.S.- B., Liturgical Law (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1931). 


2 Pape Pius X, Motw Proprio, Nov. 22, 1903. 
3 Wide Part III, The Mass”; Chap. I, Language of the Mass, p. 100, 
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Masses for special occasions, Requiem Masses, and a supplement having 
various Masses for certain places, dioceses, or countries are likewise con- 
tained in the Missal. 

The newer missals are an improvement on those used in the Middle 
Ages, when one portion of the Mass prayers was found in one book, and 
another portion in another book. Obviously, this caused considerable in- 
convenience and confusion. The Council of Trent recommended more uni- 
formity, and Pope St. Pius V revised and standardized the Missal in 1570. 

Pope Pius X urged the people to “pray the Mass” with the priest. There- 
fore, all should have a Missal, and follow the Mass intelligently. “It is the 
Church that speaks to us through the Missal, and in the voice of the Spouse 
we hear the voice of Christ Himself, In the Mass Christ Himself prays for 
us... and in all the Masses of the liturgical year we live ower again His life 
and His teaching.“ 

2. The Breviary contains psalms, antiphons, hymns, and other selections 
from Sacred Scriptures, the Doctors, and Fathers of the Church, arranged 
for the various hours of the day (ie. Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, 
None, Vespers, and Compline), for different days of the week, and for the 
seasons of the year. Like the Missal, the Breviary is also in Latin, amd 1s 
arranged in four volumes, according to the seasons of the Church year. Its 
arrangement is somewhat similar to that of the Missal, with the Proper of 
the Times, Proper of the Saints, Common of the Saints, Ordinary, or that 
part which is common to every office, and the Psalter containing the psalms 
of the office arranged according to the days of the week and the order of 
the canonical hours. 

The Divine Office is a great public prayer of the Church, It must be 
recited every day by priests, deacons, and subdeacons; or chanted by the 
choirs of religious orders under pain of mortal sin, unless individual mem- 
bers are excused for good reasons. Those who say it are praying in the name 
of the Church. The recitation of the Divine Office usually takes more than 
an hour each day. 

The recitation of the office in some form, at least, can be traced to apos- 
tolic times, when it was made up almost catircly of the inspired Psalms, 
which are the foundation of the present office. Various prayers and lessons“ 
were added from time to time as new festivals were established. The 
Council of Trent revised the Breviary, which was later brought up to date 
by Pope Pius X, and now the 150 Psalms of the Bible are usually recited 
within each week. 

3. The Ritual contains the formulas and rubrics for the administration of 
the Sacraments, and for other functions such as liturgical processions, 


4 Besuduin, La Fist de l'Église, trans lation (Collegeville, Minm, The Liturgical Press), 
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churching of women, burials, and the many blessings of persons, places, 
and things which the priest can give, and is for the use of the priest. It also 
contains those rites not found in the Missal or Breviary. 

The Ritual begins with the rites of the Sacraments that can be adminis- 
tered by a priest—the Baptism of a child or an adult, and the ceremony 
for the reception of converts into the Church; the form of absolution in 
the Sacrament of Penance; the distribution of Holy Communion outside 
of the Mass, or to the sick; ceremonies for the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction, with the Psalms and the shorter Litany of the Saints; and the 
ceremony for the Sacrament of Matrimony. This is followed by the prayers 
for women before childbirth, as well as after. Beautiful and consoling prayers 
to be read over sick persons are likewise given in the Ritual. Details of 
the ceremonies of Candlemas Day, Palm Sunday, and the other feasts on 
which special blessings are imparted, are included among the blessings. 
There are about 140 blessings of persons, places, and things, all very signifi- 
cant in wording, and all of which call to mind the soul’s dependence 
upon God. 

4. The Pontifical contains the liturgical functions reserved to bishops. 
The principal functions are the administration of the Sacrament of Con- 
Srmation, the conferring of tonsure and the different minor and major 
orders, consecration of churches, altars, chalices, patens, and blessing of 
church bells. Excommunications and absolutions therefrom, the degradation 
of one in Sacred Orders, the solemn reception of a bishop, the reception of 
guns, etc, all of which are functions performed by a bishop, are described 
in the Pontifical. 

5, The Ceremonial of Bishops presents in detail the ceremonies for various 
functions that take place in cathedral churches, and other activities of the 
bishop, many of which are liturgical in character. 

6. The Martyrology gives in brief, for each day of the year, the names 
and main biographical facts of the saints who are honored in different parts 
of the Catholic world. Originally the book contained reference mainly to the 
martyrs — hence its title — but now it includes commemorations of the feasts 
ef our Lord and of our Blessed Mother, also. 

When the Divine Office is said in choir, the Martyrology is read aloud 
during the Office of Prime. All who are bound to the recitation of the daily 
ofice are recommended to use the Martyrology, however. 

7. The Memorial of Rites is sometimes called the “small ritual.“ It was 
drawn up by Pope Benedict XIII for use in parish churches in which there 
are not enough priests to carry out the liturgy in solemn form. Some of the 
ceremonies which may be simplified are those for Candlemas Day, Ash 
Wednesday, Palm Sunday, and the last three days of Holy Week, and it is 
the ceremonies for these six days which appear in this book. 


Cuarter III 
DIVISION OF THE CHURCH YEAR 


The primary goal of the liturgical year is mot merely to bring to the 
minds of the faithful the historical life of Christ, but to enable them to 
live with Christ through participation in the sacred liturgy. Through the 
appreciation and application of their fellowship in the Mystical Body, the 
Church strives to carry out this doctrine in the daily lives of the Faithful. 

Although the Church year comprises the same number of weeks as the 
civil year, it begins and ends differently, for in the divisions of the Church 
year the wonderful work of the Redemption is commemorated. The first 
day of the ecclesiastical, or liturgical year, is the first Sunday of Advent, 
which may come as early as November 27, or as late as December 3, since 
Advent includes the four Sundays before Christmas. 

Even in the Old Testament there were laws for the observance of certain 
feast days and for the division of the year into weeks. The celebration of 
the Pasch and Pentecost, the highest Jewish feasts, was carried over from 
the Old Testament. The Jewish Pasch, which recalled the passing over of 
the destroying angel, corresponds to the feast we know as Easter; and the 
feast of Pentecost, which recalled to the Jews the fiftieth day after the Cross- 
ing of the Red Sea, is for us a commemoration of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit fifty days after our Lord's resurrection. Toward the end of the 
sixteenth century, when the civil year was made to begin on January 1, 
the Church divided the year to suit its own needs, The ecclesiastical year 
as it is now divided is composed of the Proper of the Time, or temporal 
cycle; and the Proper of the Saints, or sanctoral cycle. The feasts belonging 
to the temporal cycle have a special Mass and office. The sanctoral cycle 
comprises the Masses assigned for feasts of our Blessed Mother and certain 
saints whose feasts remain the same each year. 

The Church observes both movable and fixed feasts from one Advent to 
the next, the variable part of the Church calendar depending principally 
upon the date of Easter. Some of the fixed feasts, however, are determined. 
by their relation to Christmas day. Easter is always the first Sunday after 
the first full moon following the vernal equinox, which is on March 21. 
It may not be earlier than March 22, nor later than April 25. It is the 
principal feast of the entire Church year, Christmas being second in rank. 
Both begin with a period of preparation, Lent preceding Easter, and 
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Advent preceding Christmas. The season of Pentecost is really a continuation 
of the Easter cycle. 

Feasts are designated as double of various grades, semidouble, or simple. 
The designation “double” probably arose from the fact that the antiphons 
in Matins, Lauds, and Vespers, are duplicated. Semidouble is so called 
because it holds the middle place between a double and a simple; the anti- 
phons in this office are duplicated only in part. Simple is so named because 
it is celebrated with less solemn rite. 

The ecclesiastical year is a commemoration and a mystical renewal of the 
life of Christ in its various aspects, and the faithful are called upon to 
accompany our Saviour from the time of His first coming until His 
promise of the second coming on the day of judgment. In thus accompany- 
ing Him, they should be influenced to desire Him, to live through Him, 
and, finally, to live with Him for all eternity. 


CHRISTMAS CYCLE (MYSTERY OF THE INCARNATION) 

This cycle embraces the time from the first Sunday of Advent until the 
feast of the Purification on February 2. It includes Advent, the feasts of 
Christmas and Epiphany, and several lesser feasts of the temporal cycle. 


ADVENT" 


The word Advent“ means “coming.” Some authors say that the four 
weeks of Advent, which include four Sundays, beginning with the one 
nearest the feast of St. Andrew (November 30), and extending to Christmas 
Eve, symbolize the four thousand years before the coming of the Messias; 
but, since there are not always four full weeks in Advent, this cannot be 
accepted as conclusive. It may well be believed, however, that since man- 
kind was eagerly awaiting the Incarnation, this was originally a season of 
iov, as is evidenced by the “Alleluia” which is still retained in the Mass. 
Gradually, however, the note of pemance became predominant, and this 
aote still prevails, as is shown by the violet vestments used in the Mass 
daring Advent, the omission of the Gloria, and the absence of flowers on 
de altar, as well as the prohibition to solemnize marriage during this season. 

History of Advent. The practice of observing a few days in preparation 
for the great festival of Christmas began in the fourth century. In the 
seventh century Advent was observed in Spain, with five Sundays included, 
sed with specific laws regarding fasting and abstinence. It was not until 
bout the ninth century that the time of Advent was arranged as it is 
at present. 


` Wide: Practical Aids, op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 83-102, “Preparation for Christmas,” and Sister 
M Inez, Religion Teaching Plans (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1929), project for grade I, 
a 7-12; project for grades I and II, pp. 20-62, 
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VIGIL OF CHRISTMAS 

This is one of the few days throughout the year for which no dispensation 
is granted from the fast and abstinence prescribed. The Mass, despite the 
violet vestments, is one of holy cheerfulness. It prepares the faithful for the 
second coming of our Lord, and commemorates the first parents of man- 
kind, Adam and Eve. Though the first Adam brought sin, the second 
Adam, Jesus Christ, comes to take it away. 


CHRISTMASTIME 

This season embraces the time between ‘Christmas day and the Epiphany. 
Formerly Christmas was celebrated on January 6, but Pope Julius I, at the 
beginning of the fourth century, changed the day to December 25. Christmas 
is a holyday of obligation all over the world. This feast is kept with joy 
and solemnity, which are expressed by the liturgy. The priest dons rich 
vestments, the altar is illumined with countless candles, and the decorations 
are of the finest. The music also expresses the joy of this happy day. 

Masses for the Day, Since it was at night that our Lord came into this 
world, a Mass is celebrated at midnight at the Church of St. Mary Major, 
where the relics of the crib are kept and are exposed to the veneration of 
the faithful on Christmas Day. The practice of permitting cach pricst to 
celebrate three Masses on Christmas is sometimes ascribed to Pope 
Telesphorus (about av. 125-136). He wished to observe the vigil by the 
first Mass, to give a commemoration to the Reman virgin martyr, St, 
Anastasia, in the second Mass, and to celebrate the third as the solemn 
Mass of the festival in his own basilica. The three Masses also represent the 
threefold birth of Christ — His eternal generation in the bosom of the 
Father, His temporal birth of the Virgin Mary, and His spiritual rebirth 
in the souls of men. 

Some Christmas Customs, The Christmas crib, which is perhaps the most 
universal of the Christmas customs, is very old; in its popular form it is 
ascribed to St. Francis of Assisi. In every Catholic Church and in many 
Catholic homes as well, there is, during this holy season, a representation 
of the stable at Bethlehem. Some represent this as a cave, which is prob- 
ably what the real stable was; others depict a rude shelter of rocks, or a hut 
of straw. But all have animals standing guard over the newborn Infant, 
and shepherds kneeling in silent adoration mext to our Blessed Mother 
and St. Joseph. 

The Christmas tree may be said to represent the tree of the cross, while 
the lights placed thereon symbolize Jesus Christ, the Light of the world. 
The use of the Christmas tree is of more recent origin than that of the 
crib, having been brought to America from Germany about the middle of 
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the nineteenth century. It is probably Protestant in origin, as it is in use 
even among non-Catholics and pagans, though they do not attach any 
symbolism to its use. 

Santa Claus may be found in some semblance in every country, but the 
original Samta was St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, whose feast is celebrated 
on December 6. His charity to the unfortumate and the poor made him a 
favorite saint, 

Octave of Christmas. Before the fourth century, Chrisumas had been 
celebrated on January 6, and its liturgy was repeated only on the octave 
day. The feasts of St. Stephen, St. John the Evangelist, and the Holy Inno- 
cents were already established for December 26, 27, and 28. After the date 
of Christmas was changed to December 25 and its octave made a privileged 
one, the Church retained these dates for the feasts because of the close 
connection existing between the life of Christ and the lives of these saints. 

Ass was already mentioned, the ecclesiastical year is composed of the tem- 
coral and the sanctoral cycles. The feasts which follow are part of the 
cemporal cycle, 

z. St. Stephen — St. Stephen, whose feast occurs the day after Christmas, 
called the Protomartyr because he was the first to be put to death for 
Christ after the establishment of His Church. Stephen was one of seven 
young men chosen by the Apostles to assist them. He served the meals 
where the poor were to be fed in common. Because he was renowned for 
tas virtues and the great wonders he wrought, he was summoned before 
che Sanhedrin. However, he fearlessly accused his judges of putting to 
Dach the messengers of Gad. He told them that he saw “the Son of Man 
esting on the right hand of God," and the Jews, accusing him of blasphemy, 
“with one accord ran violently upon Stephen and stoned him.” The holy 
deacon fell upon his knees and asked pardon for his executioners. Saul, 
verwards St. Paul, was one of those who consented to St. Stephen’s death. 

It is fiting that this martyr of Christ should be the first whose feast is 
celebrated after the birth of our divine Lord, The name of St. Stephen is 
wescribed in the Canon of the Mass. He is the patron of stonemasons, since 
be met death by being stoned. 

> St. John Evangelist —The feast celebrated on December 27 is that of 
wae beloved disciple of our Lord, St. John, the son of Zebedee and Salome. 
Seba was a fisherman who followed John the Baptist, and learned from him 
of the coming of the Messias. John was one of the first to follow our Lord. 
He was especially honored by Jesus, since he was present at the first miracle 
which Jesus performed in Cana of Galilee, at the Transfiguration, and 
ing the painful agony of our Lord in the Garden of Olives. It was to 
‘ohn that Jesus, from His deathbed of the cross, consigned the care of His 
cd Mother. 
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After the death of Jesus, St. John labored in Asia Minor and Ephesus. 
Later he went to Rome and was miraculously preserved from death when 
the Emperor Domitian ordered him to be cast into a caldron of boiling oil. 
He was banished to the Isle of Patmos, where he reccived divine revelations 
and wrote the Apocalypse. He died there at the age of one hundred, the 
only one of the Apostles to die a natural death. St. John's name, like that of 
St. Stephen, is inscribed in the Canon of the Mass. 

3. The Holy Innocents— The feast of the Holy Innocents dates back to 
about the fifth century, This feast is celebrated on December 28, on which 
day the priest wears violet vestments to denote the mourning of the Church 
for these martyrs who first received baptism of blood when Herod killed 
them in an attempt to martyr the newborn King. However, should this day 
fall on Sunday, red vestments are worn. Today the joyous Gloria and 
Alleluia are omitted from the Mass to express the Church's sympathy for 
the mothers of these inmocemt babes, 

4. The Circumcision (January 1) — The feast of the Circumcision, a holy- 
day of obligation, and the octave of Christmas, is the day on which the 
divine Child shed His blood for the first time, and on which He received 
the Holy Name of Jesus. The liturgy of the Mass celebrated today really 
includes three feasts the first of the octave day of our Lord's birth, con- 
taining parts of the Mass for Christmas; the second reminding all Christians 
that they are indebted to Mary, after God, for our Lord; and the third, 
dating from the sixth century, celebrating the feast of the Circumcision of 
our Lord. 

Other Fixed Feasts, From Christmas to Easter there are other fixed feasts, 
some of which are part of the temporal cycle, and others which belong to 
the sanctoral cycle. The most important of these will be mentioned briefly. 
The feasts of the Holy Name of Jesus, the Epiphany, and the Holy Family 
belong to the temporal cycle, since they vary according to the day on which 
Christmas falls. Those of the Purification, Sr. Blaise, Our Lady of Lourdes, 
St. Joseph, the Annunciation, and the Seven Dolors of Our Blessed Mother 
may be found in the sanctoral cycle, since they remain unchanged from 
year to year. 

1. Holy Name of Jesus—This feast is fixed in that it is usually cele- 
brated on the Sunday between the first and the sixth of January, when nor 
impeded by an office of higher rite. If no Sunday intervenes, it is celebrated 
on January 2. Since the feast of the Circumcision is also the octave day of 
Chrisumas, the narne which Jesus received on that day is not especially 
emphasized in the liturgy of that day. The Franciscams, who did more, 
perhaps, than any others to promote devotion to the Sacred Name of Jesus, 
observed the feast of the Holy Name of Jesus in the sixteenth century. 
In 1721 this feast was extended to the universal Church. 
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An indulgence of three hundred days may be gained by all who devoutly 
invoke the holy name of jesus.“ 

2. Epiphany — With the feast of the Epiphany, celebrated January 6, the 
Christmas season reaches its highest point and comes to a close. The word 
“Epiphany” means “manifestation” and refers to the manifestation of our 
Lord to the world, through the visit of the Magi. The Magi offered gifts 
which were symbolic. By the gift of gold they acknowledged Christ as 
King, the gold symbolizing love; that of frankincense professed their belief 
in the divinity of the Christ Child, the incense symbolizing prayer; the 
presentation of the bitter myrrh indicated that Christ was to suffer as the 
Redeemer, the myrrh symbolizing self-denial. 

The feast of the Epiphany was kept in the East from the third century, 
and its observance spread to the West toward the end of the fourth century. 
It has a vigil and also a privileged octave, and liturgically ranks higher than 
the feast of the Nativity. According to the general law of the Church the 
cast of Epiphany is a holyday of obligation although by indult it is not 
Sept as such in the United States. 

3. The Holy Family On the Sunday within the octave of the Epiphany, 
zhe Church celebrates the feast of the Holy Family. It is proper that every 
Christian family strive to imitate the virtues which Jesus, Mary, and Joseph 
practiced in their lowly dwelling at Nazareth—the virtues of charity, 
ebedience, mutual help, and a spirit of recollection and prayer. Although 
the Holy Family has always been considered the model for all families, the 
devotion did not become general until the seventeenth century. Pope 
Benedict XV made it a universal feast of the Church on October 21, 1921, 
and fixed the date of the feast. If the octave day of the Epiphany should 
on a Sunday, the feast of the Holy Family is celebrated the following day. 

4. The Purification — February 2 is known as the feast of the Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, or Candlemas day.” This feast rounds off the 
Christmas cycle. On this day is commemorated the purification of the 
Blessed Virgin at the time she presented the Child Jesus in the temple, 
‘erty days after His birth. It was upon this occasion that her soul was 
peerced by the dire prophecy of Simeon. 

The practice of blessing candles on this day dates from the tenth century, 
uch from the eighth century on the Western Church adopted the custom 
=£ carrying lighted candles in procession on this feast. The procession was 
evginally one of atonement, which accounts for the violet vestments being 
worn during the blessing of the candles and for the procession, though 
Ste vestments are worn for the Mass of the day. The procession is also 
= memory of the journey of the Holy Family to Jerusalem, and represents 
Se entry of Christ, the Light of the world, into the temple of Jerusalem. 


*Saccolu, No, 58 (New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1943). 
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It has become the custom for the faithful to procure candles blessed on 
this day, which they keep for use when the last rites are administered in 
their homes, or which they may light during storms and in times of special 
peril. Some donate the candles to the church to be burned for their inten- 
tions during the year at Mass or Benediction. 

5. St. Blaise—On February 3 the faithful go to church to have their 
throats touched with two blessed candles, while the priest invokes the inter- 
cession of St. Blaise on their behalf against diseases of the throat. The 
power of healing diseases was attributed to St. Blaise after he had miracu- 
lously cured a boy who was choking on a fishbone. 

St. Blaise was a bishop in Armenia who led a life of severe penance. He 
healed bodies as well as souls. During the persecution of Licinius, he suffered 
many tortures, and he was beheaded in 316. St. Blaise is listed among the 
fourteen Holy Helpers—saints having special power of invoking help 
from God in time of sickness, want, or peril. 

6. Our Lady of Lourdes— From February 11 to July 16, in the year 1858, 
our Blessed Lady appeared eighteen times to little Bernadette Soubirous in 
a cave of the rock of Massabielle, at Lourdes, France. During one of these 
apparitions, Mary announced herself to the inquiring girl as the Immacu- 
late Conception.” Our Blessed Mother made this pronouncement most 
appropriately on March 25, the feast of the Annunciation. Because of Mary's 
part in the Incarnation, God vouchsafed her the wonderful privilege of 
preservation from original sin, and it was this privilege that she proclaimed 
to the world through the humble shepherdess when she uttered the above 
words. 

A special Mass and Office commemorating the apparitions were authorized 
by Pope Leo XIII, and Pope Pius X, in 1907, extended the feast to the whole 
Church, to be observed on February 11, the date of the first apparition. 

7. St. Joseph —St. Joseph was liturgically honored, on July 20, from the 
seventh to the fifteenth century, when his feast was fixed on March 19. 
In 1621 Pope Gregory XV extended this feast to the universal Church, and 
in 1870 Pope Pius IX proclaimed St. Joseph the Patron of the Universal 
Church, setting the time for the celebration of this feast for the third 
Wednesday after Easter. Should March 19 occur during Holy Week, the 
feast is transferred to the Wednesday after Low Sunday. St. Joseph is espe- 
cially venerated every Wednesday, and during the month of March, which 
is dedicated to him. 

To St. Joseph God revealed the mystery of the Incarnation, and He 
confided the care of the divine Child and His Blessed Mother to this humble 
carpenter. It is not known when St. Joseph died, but it was probably before 
the beginning of our Lord's public life. Tradition says that Jesus and 
Mary comforted St. Joseph in his last hours, and he is therefore invoked 
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as the patron of a happy death. He is also invoked as the model of working- 
men, because of his trade. 

8. The Annunciation —On old calendars, this feast was called the feast 
of the Incarnation, and such it truly is, for it was om this day that the 
Word was made flesh. The feast has been celebrated on March 25 since the 
fifth century. The Bollandists affirrn that each year Mary kept the anni- 
versary of the day when she was honored by the angel's visit, and when, 
because of her submission to the holy will of God, the Word became incar- 
nate within her. The Apostles, witnessing Mary's celebration, established 
the feast of the Annunciation, This is one of the earliest feasts in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin. Mary's participation in the Redemption earned for her 
the most glorious of her titles — that of “Mother of God.“ The beautiful 
words of the “Hail Mary,” which recall this event, resound. in the Gospel 
and in the Offertory of the Mass of the feast. Three times every day the 
faithful are reminded of the momentous mystery of the Incarnation when 
they recite the “Angelus.” 


EASTER CYCLE (MYSTERY OF THE REDEMPTION) 

The Paschal cycle may be subdivided into three periods: The Septuagesi- 
mal period, extending from Septuagesima Sunday to Ash Wednesday; 
she season of Lent, from Ash Wednesday to Easter Sunday; and the season 
of Easter, from Easter Sunday to the close of the octave of Pentecost. The 
Christmas cycle is essentially dependent on the Paschal cycle, for if Christ 
bas come down among men, it is that He may lift them up to Him. The 
Scurgy of the cycle of the Incarnation reveals God clothing Himself with 
sernanity, whereas that of the Redemption shows Jesus clothing men with 
His divinity. The Church manifests the divinity of Christ throughout the 
Gest part of the ecclesiastical year. In the second part, She makes known 
3 our Lord has done to merit for mankind a participation in His divinity. 

The Septuagesimal Period. The Septuagesimal period embraces the three 
Sundays of Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima. It is a period 
© transition from the joys of Christmas, and of preparation for the most 
portant part of the Church year. It might be considered as a remote 
ereparation for Easter. These Sundays, together with the four of Lent, 
sepresent the seventy years passed by the Israelites in exile. 

The season of Septuagesima is the beginning of the cycle which has for 
© center that greatest of solemnities, the feast of Easter. The vestments for 
Šis period are violet in color, except when the feast of a saint is celebrated; 
Ge Gloria and the Alleluia are omitted in the Mass, and at the end of the 
Mass, the Benedicamus Domino takes the place of the usual [te missa est. 

Septuagesima Sunday —This Sunday reminds the faithful of sin and of 
zs consequences. The lessons of the Divine Office begin with the Book of 
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Genesis, the story of man’s fall; the Gospel of the Mass reminds all that 
they must labor in the vineyard of the Lord if they wish to obtain a heavenly 
reward. In former times, the Lenten fast began on this day. 

Sexagesima Sunday — On this day the necessity of suffering and of keep- 
ing the word of God is the lesson taught, if the work of the faithful is te 
bring forth fruits worthy of penance. 

Ouinquagesima Sunday — In the Epistle the faithful are shown the dis- 
positions necessary for carrying out God's work through the practice of 
Charity. The Gospel stresses the need of unbounded confidence in God. 

Lente The word Lent is derived from an old English word meaning 
“spring” as the season of Lent coincides with that of spring. It is a time of 
preparation for the glorious Resurrection of our divine Lord, and might be 
termed a forty-day retreat. During this holy season, the Church reveals our 
Lord in the desert and in His public life, struggling, as it were, against the 
powers of darkness. By the Lenten fast all should endeavor to make amends 
for their sins and should turn their thoughts to the things of God by 
withdrawing from worldly pleasures. 

Three great thoughts fill all the Lenten liturgy- The Church offers for 
the meditation of the faithful the drama of the passion of Jesus Christ, 
which is re-enacted week by week. Lent was formerly the last preparation 
for those who were aspirants for Baptism, as many of the lessons and 
prayers still testify. Finally, it is a season of special penance on the part of 
the faithful for their many shortcomings. 

History of Lent — The season of Lent was instituted by the Apostles, in 
memory of the forty days of our Lord’s fast. Formerly there were many 
variations in the length of the fast, some fasting for one day, others for 
several days, and still others for but forty hours. However, since the num- 
ber forty was held to be a holy and significant number, in the ninth cem- 
tury the Council of Meaux fixed the time of Lent as forty days. Since not 
all of these were fast days, St. Gregory the Great prefixed the four days 
before the first Sunday in Lent to bring the actual number of fast days to 
forty. Lent now extends from Ash Wednesday to Holy Saturday neon. 

Lenten Fast— Formerly, the actual fast was much stricter than it is 
today—the old rule was to take but one repast in the day, and that not 
until evening. Meat and wine were forbidden. Many indults have been 
issued by the Holy See from time to time, and it is now permitted that one 
take a hot drink and eat some bread in the morning, meat as well as fish 
may be eaten at the principal meal, and a moderate collation may be taken 
in the evening, or reversed with the principal meal. The law of abstinence, 
too, has been very much mitigated, and those who are dispensed may sub- 
stitute some pious work. But though the fast and abstinence are not as 
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rigorous as formerly, the faithful are still bound to perform acts of mortifi- 
zation and self-denial. 

Liturgy of Lent — The liturgy of the Lenten season is richer in content 
than that of any other time during the Church year. Every day has its own 
Mass, which is called a Station Mass, since it was originally the custom of 
the people and clergy of Rome to assemble at a prearranged place, called 
the Collecta, and proceed in procession to the station church of the day* 
where Mass was offered up by the pope or his representative. The name 
ef the Church at which the Station Mass was offered is given at the head 
ef the Proper Mass of each day, and these stations assist the faithful to 
understand the Lenten Masses better. 

The liturgical color throughout Lent is violet. The organ is silent at all 
sturgical services, except om feasts of saints and on Laetare Sunday. No 
Sowers may bedeck the altars, the Gloria is not sung, and marriages are 
Sot solemnized. The temporal cycle, which is devoted to the contemplation 
of the mysteries of Christ, is brought before the minds of the faithful more 
sequently than at other seasons which admit of feasts of saints. No better 
wey of preparing well for the feast of the Redemption can be conceived 
San that of assisting daily at Mass, and thus following our Lord in the 
various phases of His sufferings and death. In this way the faithful may 
make themselves worthy to share in the fruits of the Redernption. 

Ash Wednesday—In ancient days, those Christians who were guilty of 
grave faults had to undergo public penance. For this purpose the bishop on 
day was wont to bless the sackcloth which was to be worn by the 
penitents during the forty days, and to place upon their heads ashes mace 
oy burning the palm used the previous year in the Palm Sunday procession. 
The faithful then sang the seven Penitential Psalms, and the penitents 
were expelled from the church on account of their sins, just as Adam was 
ven from Paradise because of his disobedience. 

Pope Urban VI (c. 1300) commanded that, as an act of humility, all the 
Sethful receive these blessed ashes. The ashes are blessed by the priest, 
vested in alb and violet stole and cope, before Mass begins. The priest then 
es some on the forehead of each with the words: Remember man, that 
sen art dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.“ 

Ash Wednesday is the first day of Lent, and the Epistle reminds the 
ul to rend their hearts and not their garments. The Gaspel for this 
Ss warns against fasting for the sake of being seen, rather than in atome- 
ment for one's sins. 

Laetare Sunday — This name is derived from the first word of the Introit 
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of the day. Laetare Sunday is a day of joy, since those who were to receive 
Baptism at Easter were enrolled, and because the time for the restoration of 
the public penitents was rapidly approaching. The altar is decorated, the 
organ played, and the dalmatic and tunic are worn. The vestments are 
usually rose-colored, and all of the texts reveal a joyous mood. 

The sovereign pontiff, in memory of the Transfiguration, which took 
place shortly before the passion of our Lord, and to soften the sadness of 
the days which are to come, announces to the faithful the glory of the 
Resurrection while bearing a golden rose in his hand. He blesses this rose, 
which he then sends to some prince or important personage, either to honor 
the recipient, or as a testimony of gratitude for some service rendered to 
the Church. 

Passiontide — This period embraces the two weeks preceding Easter, and 
it is a proximate preparation for the crisis of the divine drama, which is 
drawing near. The Church, to show her retirement in sorrow and penance, 
veils her statues and crucifixes with violet. The stations of the cross are 
not veiled, however, and the statue of St. Joseph may be unveiled during 
the month of March, if it is not in the sanctuary. The Gloria is not said 
after the Introit and the Lavabo, and the psalm Judica Me is likewise 
omitted. The lessons of the office are taken from the lamentations of 
Jeremias. 

Passion Sunday — The fifth Sunday of Lent is called Passion Sunday, to 
recall to the faithful the passion of Christ which began when the Jews 
actually formulated their plot against the life of Christ. This was about 
two weeks before the crucifixion. The liturgy of the Mass shows our Lord 
in His agony on the Mount of Olives. In the Gradual and the Tract, Christ 
is heard lamenting in His sorrows. The Gospel tells how the hatred of the 
Jews grew to such an extent that they accused the Saviour of having come 
to an agreement with Satan, and they sought to stone Him. All this is in 
direct opposition to the Masses for the preceding Sundays in Lent, wherein 
the faithful confessed their guilt before God and begged pardon, in the 
Introit, Gradual, and Tract. 

Feast of the Seven Dolors of Mary— This „feast is kept on Friday of 
passion week. It commemorates the sorrows of Mary during the passion 
and death of Christ. The feast was instituted in 1413 to rebuke the heresies 
of those who laid sacrilegious hands upon the images of Mary. It was 
extended to the entire Church by Pope Benedict XIII in 1727. The sequence 
of the Mass, Stabat Mater Dolorosa, is ascribed ta Jacopone da Todi, a 
Franciscan. 

Tradition states that Mary, meeting her Son bearing His cross, fell under 
the weight of her anguish. A chapel was erected on the site where this was 
said to have occurred, and a feast was celebrated for several centuries under 
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the name of St. Mary of the Spasm. A second feast in honor of the Dolors 
of Mary is assigned to the fifteenth of September (see p. 38). 

Palm Sunday—The Church expresses the twofold point of view with 
which She regards the cross in the two ceremonies of this day - the first, 
the blessing of the palms and the procession, is a joyous one; the second, 
the Mass of the day, is tinged with sadness. The blessing and procession of 
palms is a joyous ceremony which commemorates our Lord's triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. The priest, vested in alb and violet stole and cope, 
blesses the palms at the Epistle side of the altar. Then the members of the 
clergy who are present come to the altar according to their rank, and the 
celebrant distributes the palm, first to the clergy and then to the faithful, 
who should kneel to receive it, and kiss the palm and the celebrant's hand. 
Then follows a procession in which each person carrics his blessed palm. 
This procession is in memory of the deliverance of the Jews from their 
slavery in Egypt, as well as of their entrance into the Promised Land. It 
also commemorates our Lord's triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

Formerly, the faithful of Jerusalem marched to the Mount of Olives and 
returned to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre bearing the palm branches. 
In the early Middle Ages, the procession was to a church outside the town, 
from whence the faithful returned to the gates of the town and paid 
homage to the Redeemer, who was represented either by the Book of the 
Gospels, or by a statue. The gates were then opened, and all proceeded to 
che church for the celebration of Holy Mass. 

The blessing of the palms dates back to about the seventh century. Palm 
the symbol of victory, triumph, and virtue; olive is the symbol of peace, 
meekness, and mercy. When it is not possible to procure either of these, 
sranches of the yew, willow, or box tree may be used. 

The rite of blessing the palm resembles the rite of the Mass in its 
Leurgical structure, as it has an Epistle and a Gospel, a Preface and the 
Sanctus, like the Mass itself. It is the most complete and solemn blessing 
even in the Missal, and it appears to go back to the early practice of 
having two Masses on this day; one for the blessing of the palms, and the 
other after the procession. 

The Mass which follows is a striking contrast to the procession; after the 
“yous canticles, the sorrowful story of the passion according to St. Matthew 
= read for the first time during Lent. 

Holy Week —This week is fittingly called “holy,” not only because of 
‘he solemn functions which take place, but also because the faithful are 
called upon to abandon worldly pleasures entirely during this week of 
rrow, in order te turn their thoughts upon the events about to be re- 
enacted — the passion, death, and resurrection of our Lord. A strict fast 
and other penitential acts were previously observed. Early Christian em- 
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perors declared all the days of Holy Week civil days of rest and during the 
Middle Ages the days of Holy Week were classed among the customary 
Church holidays. 

1. Liturgy, Holy Week observances have their origin in apostolic times. 
Many details which were followed by the Church at Jerusalem were brought 
over to Western countries. All liturgical prayers, chants, and readings are 
dominated by the mystery of the sufferings and death of our Lord, each 
day having its own special liturgy. 

2. First Three Days. The thought of the sufferings of Christ pervades 
the Mass of these days. The Mass for Monday is at the Station Church of 
the Holy Virgin, Praxedis, Rome's great friend of the poor. The Gospel 
contrasts the conduct of Mary Magdalen and Judas— Mary anointing the 
feet of Jesus, as if for His burial; and Judas resenting the “needless” waste 
of the precious ointment —an indication of his growing love of money- 

On Tuesday the history of the passion according to St. Mark is read 
during the Mass, which commemorates the denial of Peter during Christ's 
passion. The station church is that of Sancta Prisca on the Ayentine Hill. 

The history of the Passion as told by St. Luke is read on Wednesday. 
This day is sometimes called “Spy Wednesday,” since it was the day on 
which Judas entered into negotiations with the enemics of our Lord, Two 
lessons from the prophet Isaias on Christ's sufferings are included in the 
Mass, which was formerly celebrated in the Church of St. Mary Major. 

3. The Tenebrae. Many churches observe the last three days of Holy Week 
in a solemn manner. Matins and Lauds, which were originally recited dur- 
ing the night on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, are now anticipated and 
said on the preceding evenings — Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, From 
che time of their original recitation, they carne to be called “Tenebrae,” 
which means “darkness.” This service consists of the reading of the psalms, 
the singing of the Lamentations of the prophet Jeremias, and the chanting 
of the lessons and responsories pertaining to Jesus’ sufferings. During the 
recitation of the Tenebrae, six candles of yellow wax are upon the altar. 
A triangular candelabra with fifteen candles stands before the altar. Four- 
reen of these candles are also of yellow wax, but the topmost candle is 
usually white, a symbol of the Saviour. One candle on either side of the 
triangle is extinguished after the recitation of cach psalm, the top one 
remaining untouched. During the blessing or Benedictus which concludes 
the recitation of Lauds, one of the six candles upon the altar is also snuffed 
aut after each verse. At the end, the antiphon to the Benedictus is repeated, 
while the topmost candle of the triangle is removed and carried behind the 
altar. This candle signifies Christ, whom His enemies believed they had put 
out of the way. The successive putting out of the other candles refers to the 
flight of the disciples and Apostles at the beginning of our Lord's passion. 
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After the Oration, a noise is made by the choir to symbolize the earthquake 
and other disturbances in nature which attended the death of Christ. Then 
the hidden candle is brought forth and replaced in its holder, indicating 
Christ's appearing as the Light of the world after His glorious Resurrection. 
All chen rise in silence and leave the church. 

4. Holy Thursday. This day is called in liturgical books Feria Quinta in 
Coena Domini — Thursday of the Lord's Supper—or sometimes Maundy 
Thursday, because of the ceremony of the washing of the feet. There are 
many ceremonies on this day — Holy Mass, blessing of the oils during 
Pontifical Mass in cathedral churches, the procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment from the high altar to the altar of repose, vespers (where these are 
publicly recited), the strippimg of the altars, and the mandatum (in monas- 
teries and many cathedral churches). 

Three Masses were formerly celebrated: the first for the reconciliation of 
public penitents, the second for the consecration of the holy oils, and the 
third for a special commemoration of the institution of the Holy Eucharist 
at the Last Supper. This last Mass is the only one thar has been preserved, 
and at it in cathedral churches the bishop, attended by twelve priests, seven 
deacons, and seven subdeacons, blesses the holy oils. In ancient days, the 
blessing of the holy oils took place on this day with a view to Baptism and 
Confirmation of the catechumens during Easter night. At present, the oil 
of the sick, which is the matter of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, is the 
first to be blessed, before the Pater Noster of the Mass. Holy Chrism, which 
is the matter of the Sacrament of Confirmation, is blessed with greater 
pomp, after the clergy have communicated. Holy Chrism is also used in 
the consecration of bishops, in the Sacrament of Baptism, in the consecra- 
tion of churches, altars, and chalices, and in the baptism or blessing of 
church bells. The third holy oil, which is blessed immediately after this, 
is the oil of catechumens. It is likewise used to anoint the person to be 
baptized, for the blessing of baptismal fonts on Holy Saturday and on the 
Vigil of Pentecost, at the ordination of priests, at the consecration of altars, 
and for the coronation of kings and queens. These oils are blessed, not at 
the altars, but at a table placed near the center of the choir." 

Originally the Mass for Holy Thursday was celebrated at the Basilica of 
St. John Lateran, where what is believed to be the table of the Last Supper 
is kept. The Mass is one of joy. The crucifix is covered with a white veil, 
the priests are vested in white, and the altars are decorated with flowers, 
candles, and cloths. At the Gloria the bells are rung, and then bells and 
organ remain silent until Holy Saturday. Two hosts are consecrated, one 
to be kept for the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday, At the Com- 
munion all the priests receive the Body of our Lord from the hands of the 


* Vide Part II. Chap. VII, Sacramentals, “Holy Oils.“ p. Bo. 
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celebrant, for on this day but one Mass may be celebrated in each church. 

After the High Mass, the second consecrated Host is carried in solemn 
procession to a repository prepared for Its reservation until the service on 
Good Friday. The repository is usually am adjoining chapel or side altar of 
the church, which is ornamented with many flowers and lights. A constant 
vigil is kept by the faithful throughout the day and, in many places, through- 
out the night, as well. 

An indulgence of 15 years may be gained by all the faithful who devoutly 
visit the Blessed Sacrament in the altar of repose on Holy Thursday or 
Good Friday, and pray five Our Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glory be’s in 
thanksgiving for the institution of the Holy Eucharist, and one Our Father, 
Hail Mary, and Glory be for the intention of the Holy Father.“ 

After the procession, Vespers are said, if they are to be recited publicly. 
Following this, the altars are stripped. to denote the abandonment of Christ 
upon the cross, and the tabernacle door is left open, since the tabernacle 
is empty. 

The concluding morning ceremony is the Mandatum, or washing of the 
feet. Since the time of Pope St. Pius V (1566-1572), the washing of the feet 
has beem a part of the liturgical solemnity of Maundy Thursday. This cere- 
mony had its origin when our Lord washed the feet of the Apostles before 
the Last Supper with the command, “for I have given you an example, 
that as I have done to you, so you also should do” (John 13:1 5). The pope 
washes the feet of thirteen priests of different nations; bishops wash the 
fect of thirteen poor men. Thirteen are taken for the ceremony because it 
is related that St. Gregory the Great was accustomed to feed daily twelve 
poor men, in honor of the Apostles. Once Christ Himself joined them, in 
the form of an angel, and thereafter St. Gregory fed thirteen each day, and 
washed the feet of thirteen poor men on Holy Thursday. 

5. Good Friday. The observance of this day goes back to the primitive 
Church. In the early days of the Church, it bore the name of “The Friday 
of the Commemoration of Our Lord’s Death.” A tradition affirms that 
Christ was crucified on March 25, the date of the Incarnation. 

There are three principal divisions to the morning service on Good 
Friday: lessons and intercessory prayers, unveiling and veneration of the 
holy cross, and the Communion celebration, or Mass of the Presanctified. 

The tabernacle is empty, the crucifix, again covered with a violet cloth, 
is raised aloft between unlighted candles, and the priests, in black vestments, 
prostrate themselves in prayer before the altar. Meanwhile, a single linen 
cloth is spread upon the altar, in place of the customary three cloths neces- 
sary for the divine Sacrifice. Then follow the lessons, tracts, and prayers, 
the reading of the passion according to St. John, and a long series of peti- 
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tions for the needs of the world. This corresponds to the original Mass of 
the Catechumens. 

The priest puts off the chasuble, and gradually uncovers the image of 
the Crucified, singing three times, each time in a higher tone: Ecce lignum 
crucis, in quo salus mundi pependit — Behold the wood of the Cross, on 
which hung the Saviour of the world — to which the choir responds Venite 
adoremus — Come, let us adore — while all genuflect. The priest places the 
uncovered crucifix upon a pillow at the altar steps. After removing his 
shoes, he approaches the crucifix with a triple genuflection and reverently 
kisses it. The rest of the clergy and the people follow the celebrant, 

After the finding of the true cross, it was customary in Jerusalem to pay 
special honor to it each Good Friday. As time went on particles of the 
true cross were sent to different churches where it was venerated also. 
Subsequently, the ordinary crucifix was reverenced on Good Friday through- 
out the whole Catholic Church, in the manner described above. 

After the veneration of the crucifix, the candles are then lighted, and the 
Sacred Host which was consecrated the previous day, is carried in proces- 
sion from the altar of repose to the main altar during the singing of the 
beautiful hymn Vexilla Regis. The Mass of the Presanctified which follows 
is not really a Mass, since there is no Consecration, because the Church 
does not desire to renew the Holy Sacrifice of the cross on the day on 
which Christ offered Himself up a bleeding Victim to His eternal Father. 
The Sacred Host and the altar are incensed, the Pater Noster is sung, and 
the Host, which was consecrated on Holy Thursday, elevated. The priest 
then communicates. The ablution is made, and all withdraw in silence. 

6. Holy Saturday. Mass was not celebrated on Holy Saturday until the 
eleventh century. Before that time the Baptism of the catechumens took 
place in the evening and occupied most of the night, so that it was carly 
on Easter Sunday morning before the Mass at which the newly baptized 
made their first Communion was celebrated. When infant Baptism became 
general, and Baptism was conferred throughout the whole ycar instead of 
being confined to Holy Saturday and the eve of Pentecost, the hour of the 
ceremony was anticipated at first at noon, and later in the early morning. 

The present liturgy of Holy Saturday consists of six scparate parts: the 
blessing of the new fire and of the incense, the blessing of the paschal 
candle, the reading of the prophecies, the blessing of the baptismal font, the 
chanting of the Litany of the Saints, and the Mass, which is one of joy 
and exaltation. 

The new fire is blessed at the door of the church, after which the grains 
of incense to be inserted in the paschal candle are also blessed. The new fire 
is carried into the church in procession, and a triple candle is lighted from 
it, one branch at a time, as the deacon chants in ascending tones: Lumen 
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Christi — The light of Christ. The sanctuary lamp is lighted from this 
same candle, as is the paschal candle after it has been blessed. 

The blessing of the paschal candle dates back to apostolic times. The 
deacon is blessed by the celebrant, as is done before singing the Gospel at 
a Solemn High Mass. Accompanied by the subdeacon and acolytes, he 
goes to the Gospel side of the altar, where, after various prayers and an 
elaborate preface, he blesses the paschal candle and fixes the grains of incense 
in the candle in the form of a cross. These grains of incense are symbolic 
of the five wounds of our Saviour's glorified body; the candle itself sym- 
bolizing Christ, the Light of the world. The paschal candle is lighted at 
Solemn Mass and Vespers on Holy Saturday, Easter Sunday, Monday ancl 
Tuesday, and on Low Saturday. It is also lighted on the Sundays after 
Easter up to the fifth Sunday inclusive, and at a parochial Low Mass on 
the days mentioned. The paschal candle is extinguished after the reading 
of the Gospel on Ascension Thursday, and used again only for the blessing 
of the baptismal font on the vigil of Pentecost. 

After the blessing of the paschal candle, the ministers lay aside their 
white vestments and don the full Mass vestments of violet. They then pro- 
ceed to the altar for the recitation of the twelve prophecies by the celebrant. 
These prophecies were to instruct the catechumens on the significance and 
consequence of the Baptism they were about to receive. They now remind 
the faithful of the great grace bestowed upon them in Baptism. 

Then the celebrant once more dons the cope, and the ministers go in 
procession to the baptismal font, preceded by an acolyte carrying the paschal 
candle. The blessing of the baptismal water to be used for the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of Baptism during the ensuing year begins with a 
Preface which expresses the regeneration which the waters of Baptism bring 
to mankind. The priest divides the water in the form of a cross, while 
making the sign of the cross over it three times, asking God to make it 
fruitful by His grace. He also prays that it may become a living fountain. 
He throws some of the water toward the four quarters of the earth, 
breathes over it thrice in the form of @ cross, and dips the paschal candle 
into the font three times. Then an attendant priest sprinkles some of the 
water over the people. Finally, the celebrant mixes the oil of catechumens 
and holy chrism with the baptismal water. 

After the blessing of the font, the procession is re-formed, and all return 
to the high altar, where the Litany of the Saints is recited or sung as a 
petition for the newly baptized and an appeal to the Church Triumphant 
to help the Church Militant. During its recitation, the ministers, divested 
of cope and chasuble, lie prostrate until the Te rogamus, audi nos, when 
they arise, and proceed to the sacristy ta vest in white for the celebration of 
Holy Mass. 
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The Mass which follows has no Introit, Offertory, Agnus Det, or Com. 
munion Verse. At the Gloria the church and sanctus bells, silent since Holy 
Thursday, are rung. The violet coverings are removed from the statues, 
and the Alleluia is sung three times by the celebrant, followed by the choir. 
This is the formal ending of Lent, since it signifies joy over Christ's Resur- 
rection, and the rising of the faithful to a new life with Him. The Lenten 
fast, however, continues until noon. Vespers are recited or sung after the 
Communion of the priest. This custom dates from the time when the cele- 
bration of the vigil was anticipated in the morning and became one with 
the Mass—the vesper prayer serving as the Postcommunion. It is the 
shortest vespers of the whole liturgical year. 


PASCHALTIDE (MYSTERY OF THE REDEMPTION) 

This season extends from Easter Saturday until the Saturday before 
Trinity Sunday. It reminds the faithful of the infant Church, corresponding 
to the forty days after our Lord's Resurrection, during which He built up 
His Church. The whole season may be said to form one single feast day 
in which are celebrated the mysteries of our Lord's Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, and the Descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. The Regina 
Coeli, which is a triumphant hymn in homor of our Lord's Resurrection, 
is said standing during these days. No fast days oceur during this joyous 
time. The mystical union of the Church with Christ in His risen splendor 
puts her in a transport of joy, which is shown forth im the liturgy of the 
whole season. This joyous spirit is especially noticeable in the first week, in 
which there is a proper Mass for every day. The beautiful sequence Vactimae 
Paschali is recited at each Mass said during the week, 

Paschaltime may be divided into three sections: from Easter to the feast 
of the Ascension, or the period of the Resurrection; from the Ascension to 
the vigil of Pentecost; and from the vigil of Pentecost to the octave of 
Pentecost, The Hebrew word Pasch means passage, and denotes the rescue 
of the human race from the slavery of Satan and of sin, and of its restoration 
to the freedom of the children of God. 

Easter Sunday. Christmas is the feast of love, Easter the feast of hape. 
it is the chief of all feasts—the culminating point of the Church's life in 
her liturgical cycle. The Resurrection of our Redeemer is not only the 
most glorious event in His whole earthly course, but also the most striking 
proof of His divinity, and the foundatian of our whole Faith. 

Because it was at the time of the Jewish Passover that our Lord died 
and rose again, and because the Mosaic rites yielded to those of the New 
Dispensation, the Church has kept the Jewish method of ascertaining the 
date of Easter. The Council of Nicea decreed that the feast should always 
be kept on the first Sunday following the full moon after the twenty-first 
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of March. Therefore it cannot fall earlier than March twenty-second, nor 
later than April twenty-fifth. The mame Easter, derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon Eostra, signifies the goddess of the dawn and of spring, in whose 
honor in pagan times fires of joy were lighted around the time of the spring 
equinox. The liturgical name of Easter is the Sunday of the Resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Easter Mass is appropriately celebrated at Rome in the Church of 
St. Mary Major. The present Easter Sunday Mass was the former second 
Mass of Easter day. The first Mass at midnight or early dawn, which is now 
that of Holy Saturday, was intended for the neophytes, whereas the second 
Mass in broad daylight was for the faithful in general. 

Rogation Days. Monday, Tucsday, and Wednesday before Ascension 
Thursday are days of special petition to God for favorable weather for the 
crops and for the remission of the sins of the petitioners, as well as for 
those of others. The petitions are made through the recitation of the Litany 
of the Saints. In many places a procession forms part of the services. In 
monastery churches, the procession is of obligation. 

These Rogation Days had their origin with St- Mamertus, Bishop of 
Vienne, who introduced them about the middle of the fifth century when 
a great plague was destroying the people. They were adopted into the 
Roman liturgy in the ninth century by Pope Leo III. These three days are 
referred to as the Minor or Lesser Litanies, in contradistinction to April 25, 
the feast of St. Mark, which is called the Major Litanies. The same Litany 
of the Saints is said on all four days, and the recitation is of obligation on 
all those who are bound to the recitation of the Divine Office. 

Ascension Day. This is a movable feast, depending for its date upon that 
of Easter. It occurs forty days after Easter, and commemorates the day 
on which our Lord bade His Blessed Mother and His Apostles and disciples 
farewell, ascending from their sight to take His place at the right hand of 
His Father in heaven, Ascension Day is now a holyday of obligation. It 
was well established im the fourth century. Its vigil dates from the ninth 
century, and its octave from the tenth. There is no fast or abstinence on 
the vigil of the Ascension, since it is a joyous feast. After the Gospel of the 
Mass on this day, the paschal candle is extinguished. 

Pentecost. This glorious feast, which takes place fifty days after Easter, 
is the completion and crowning of the Easter feast. It formerly closed the 
Easter season, but now has a privileged octave. It also has a vigil on which 
the blessing of the baptismal water takes place, in a manner similar to that 
employed on Holy Saturday. The Mass on the vigil is preceded by the read- 
ing of the prophecies. In Rome it is celebrated at St. John Lateran's Basilica. 

Pentecost Sunday is sometimes called Whit Sunday, because of the white 
garments worn by those who had been baptized on the vigil. The station 
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of the feast is the Basilica of St. Peter. Red is the liturgical color proper to 
Pentecost, recalling the tongues of fire. 

The first three days of the octave of Pentecost, like those of the octave of 
Easter, are feasts of the first class, and in some places Pentecost Monday is 
observed as a holyday of obligation. Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday of 
this week are Ember days, but though they are days of fasting, the red 
vestments are worn, and the joyous Alleluia is retained in the Mass. The 
Sequence, Veni, Sancte Spiritus, is said throughout the octave. 


TIME AFTER PENTECOST 

This extends from Trinity Sunday to the first Sunday of Advent. This 
period contains more feasts of saints than do the other seasons. The prin- 
cipal feasts which occur during this season are: those of the Holy Trinity, 
Corpus Christi, and the Sacred Heart. The first is a fixed feast, whereas the 
last two are movable. 

In this time after Pentecost, the sanctoral cycle is scen in its fullness, for 
it shows at its true value the temporal cycle, upon which it depends. Green 
is the color of the priest’s vestments on the Sundays within this period, 
expressing hope in the second coming of our Lord, and in the eternal 
reward which He will confer on the faithful. The Pentecostal period may 
last from twenty-three to twenty-eight weeks, depending upon the date of 
Laster Sunday. The common Sundays had no distinct liturgical position 
until after the sixth century. By the end of the cighth century, the Church 
vear had already assumed its present form. 

Movable Feasts. The two movable feasts which occur during the time 

fter Pentecost are Corpus Christi and the feast of the Sacred Heart. 

1, Corpus Christi — The feast of Corpus Christi was instituted by the 
Bishop of Liege, who ordered that it be kept throughout his diocese in 
1246, because of a vision of the nun, Juliana of Montcornelion, who claimed 
that she saw the moon shining brightly in all but one spot, which she said 
denoted the absence of a feast in honor of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Pope Urban IV established the feast, which was extended to the universal 
Church in 1311, so that greater honor might be paid to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment than is accorded it on Holy Thursday, when the Church is in mourn- 
‘og. It was also instituted to make reparation for the coldness and indiffer- 
ence shown to our divine Lord present upon the altar. 

Corpus Christi is a first-class feast with a privileged octave. According to 
Se general law of the Church it is a holyday of obligation, although abol- 
hed as such in the United States. It is celebrated on the Thursday following 
Trinity Sunday. Thursday was chosen in memory of the day on which 
she Blessed Sacrament was instituted. The Mass and Office for this feast 
were composed by St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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The procession, which is held either on the feast itself or on the following 
Sunday, was introduced about fifteen years after the establishment of the 
feast, though originally it was not directly connected with the feast itself. 
‘The procession is of prescription, unless circumstances are such that it must 
be omitted. Two Benedictions are given on side altars, or in the cemeteries 
if connected with the church, and the third benediction is from the high 
altar of the church itself. 

2. The Feast of the Sacred Heart —This feast is related to that of Corpus 
Christi because it is in its very nature a glorification oÉ the Person and of 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. Likewise, its origin has many resem- 
blances to that of Corpus Christi. In the Middle Ages, two Benedictine 
virgins, Gertrude and Mechtilde, had clear visions of the Sacred Heart. 
Again in 1675, our divine Lord, appearing to St. Margaret Mary, requested 
that this feast be observed. He disclosed His Sacred Heart to her and said; 
“Rehold this heart which has loved men so much, and which receives in 
return, for the most part, nothing but ingratitude, conternpt, irreverence, 
and sacrilege. I ask you, therefore, to have the Friday after the octave of 
Corpus Christi set apart as a special feast in honor of My Heart.” 

The feast of the Sacred Heart was established in several dioceses under 
Pope Clement XIII, in 1765. In 1837, at the request of the bishops of France, 
it was extended by Pope Pius IX to the universal Church. In 1928, Pope Pius 
XI raised it to the dignity of a double of the first class, with a privileged 
octave. A new Mass, with a proper Preface, was published. 

Fixed Feasts. The feasts which follow are fixed feasts of both the 
Sanctoral and Temporal Cycles. 

1. Trinity Sunday —The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is the first of all 
dogmas. Although Trinity Sunday was observed as far back as the tenth 
century, its date varied in different countries, It was instituted by Stephen, 
Bishop of Liege, in 920, for his diocese. It was made universal im 1334 by 
Pope John XXII, who designated the Sunday after Pentecost as its 
proper day. 

A feast is the memorial of some fact which took place at a certain time. 
The Trinity is timeless or eternal, therefore this feast does not commemorate 
an event, but it is an occasion for the faithful to offer more than usual 
solemn tribute of worship to the mystery of the Unity and Trinity of God. 
Now that the work of the Redemption has been solemnly commemorated, 
Holy Mother Church devotes a solemn feast to the source of the Redemp- 
tion, and pays special honor to the Most Holy Trinity. All other matters 
of faith are built up on this doctrine and rest upon it, and anyone who 
denies it is not a Christian. 

‘All Sacraments are administered, and all blessings are given in the 
Name of the Most Holy Trinity, and all prayers of the Church begin and 
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end by invoking the Holy Trinity, cither by use of the sign of the cross, 
or by the short prayer, “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen.“ Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost are feasts of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost respectively, but on the feast of the Blessed 
Trinity the Church combines the three works of creation, redemption, and 
sanctification into a mighty prayer of praise and thanksgiving. 

2. St. John the Baptist —This feast, celebrated on June 24, is probably 
the oldest feast in honor of a saint, Unlike that of other saints, it com- 
memorates the date of John's birth, rather than that of his death. Originally 
the feast belonged to the great feasts of the Church, with a preparatory 
period of fasting beginning with Pentecost. The fast has since been abol- 
ished. It was also a feast of obligation, with three Masses celebrated in 
honor of St. John— the first in honor of his calling, the second honoring 
the announcement of his birth by the archangel, and the third honoring 
his dignity as the precursor and baptizer of our Lord. The name of St. John 
 arnong those inscribed in the Canon of the Mass. 

John was the son of a priest named Zachary and his wife Elizabeth, who 
was the cousin of Mary, the Mother of Jesus. Zachary and Elizabeth were 
childless in their old age, which caused them great sorrow. Never despairing, 
they prayed unceasingly, and God rewarded them by sending the Archangel 
Gabriel to Zachary to tell him that his wife had conceived, and that the child 
who would be born of her would be “great before the Lord ... and go 
before Him in the spirit and power of Elias .. to prepare for the Lord 
2 perfect people” (Luke 1:15-17). Because Zachary doubted the word of the 
angel, he was struck dumb until after the birth of the child, who was 
celled John. 

When Mary, who had been inforrned by the Archangel Gabriel of the 
conception of John, visited her cousin Elizabeth, John was sanctified in his 
mother's womb, and was born free from original sin. He became a prophet, 
preaching penance to prepare the way of the Lord. Before Jesus began His 
public life, He was baptized by St. John. Though St. John then yielded his 
place to his Lord and Master, he continued his good work. 

St. John had tried 10 convince Herod, who was living in sin with 
Herodias, his brother's wife, of the error of his ways. This angered Herodias, 
who thereafter opposed John. When Herod, pleased by the dancing of 
Salome, daughter of Herodias, promised to grant her anything she desired, 
ser mother requested Salome to ask for the head of St. John. Thus John 
æ& martyrdom in the performance of his duty. 

3, Feast of the Precious Blood — The feast of the Precious Blood was 
reduced and appointed for the entire Church by Pope Pius IX in 1849. 
He assigned the first Sunday in July as its proper date. Its institution was 
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to perpetuate the memory of the triumph of the French army in yanquish- 
ing the enemies of the Church who had driven the Pope from Rome, and 
to acknowledge that it was due to divine intervention that this had been 
possible, Pope Pius X changed the date of the feast to the first day of July. 

The reasons for honoring the most precious Blood of our Lord are note- 
worthy. The dignity and sublimity of this sacred Blood, and Its participa- 
tion in the divine and hurnan calling and mission of Christ render It an 
object of adoration. The continual effectiveness and redemptive activity of 
this Blood, which is an essential part of the sacred humanity and, conse- 
quently, hypostatically united to the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
also make it deserving of homage. Finally, Christ continually offers this 
Blood at Holy Mass; it is His Blood that cleanses the soul in Baptism and 
in Penance; and this Blood strengthens and sanctifies the soul in the other 
Sacraments. 

4. Feast of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary — The extended 
observance of this feast, which is held on July 2, is the result of St. Bona- 
venture’s action in persuading the general chapter of Franciscans in 1263 
to adopt the feast for the entire Order of Friars Minor. The feast was not 
universally observed until the time of Pope Urban VI in 1389. It was raised 
to the rank of a double of the second class by Pope Pius IX. 

The feast of the Visitation commemorates the charity shown by Mary in 
her visit te her cousin Elizabeth after Mary had been told by the Archangel 
Gabriel that God would soon send a son to Elizabeth, Mary reached Hebron 
at the evening hour and miracles began at once —the sanctification of Eliza- 
peth's baby took place, the secret of Mary's maternity was revealed, and 
Elizabeth had the honor and happiness of being the first mortal to adore 
the Word made Flesh with words of praise and greeting. At this time, too, 
Mary uttered her beautiful hymn of praise, the Magnificat? which has been 
so gloriously fulfilled. 

5. Our Lady of Mount Carmel (July 16) A pious tradition tells that a 
number of men who had followed John the Baptist embraced the Christian 
faith om Pentecost. They erected the first church to the Blessed Virgin on 
Mount Carmel, and established the Order of Mount Carmel. 

In 1212, two English crusaders made a pilgrimage to Mount Carmel and 
induced the order there to seck refuge in England from the attacks of 
the Saracens. 

After the arrival of the members of the Order of Mount Carmel in 
England, Simon Stock, a pious English youth, was tald by our Blessed 
Mother to join them. He left his hermitage, which was a hollow tree, and 
became one of their number. Because the order was meeting with strong 
opposition, Simon implored our Blessed Lady for a sign of her protection. 


— 
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Mary appeared to him on july 16, 1251, and placed in his hands the habit 
of the Carmelite Order, with the brown scapular, so that the order might 
be made known and protected from evil. She extended the merits of this 
order to all who wear the small scapular, and added that no one who died 
wearing it would suffer cternal punishment. 

In 1245 Pope Innocent IV gave his approbation to the rule of the Carmelices 
under the generalship of St. Simon Stock, and in 1726 Pope Benedict XIII 
extended the celebration of the feast of Qur Lady of Mount Carmel to 
all Christendom. 

6. The Transfiguration of Our Lord Jesus Christ (August 6) — During 
the second half of the public life of Jesus, shortly after He had foretold 
His sufferings to His disciples, He took three of them up to Mount Thabor 
where He was transfigured before them. It is of this event that the faithful 
are reminded on the beautiful feast of the Transfiguration. 

This feast had long been kept on August 6 im different churches of both 
the East and the West. Pope Callistus III extended the feast to the whole 
Church in 1456 in thanksgiving for the victory over the invading Moslems. 
Three Masses were previously offered on this day, and the feast also had a 
vigil. Pope Pius X raised it to the rank of a double of the second class. 
It is now the patronal feast of the Basilica of St. John Lateran, formerly 
called the Basilica of St. Saviour. 

7. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary—The feast of the 
Assumption, observed on August 15, is the most ancient and solemn feast 
of the cycle of Mary. Not only in life, but also in death, Mary shunned all 
mention and praise. Tradition tells how the secret of her going back to God 
was whispered abroad. She had received Holy Viaticum from the faithful 
hands of the Beloved Disciple, in the presence of the Apostles who had 
assembled from distant lands and stood around their dying queen. 

St. Thomas, however, did not reach her in time, and it is said that for 
his comfort and for the consolation of all generations who call Mary 
“Blessed,” the Apostles opened her sepulchre on the third day after her 
death. They found it full of flowering lilies, but the Lily they had laid 
there had gone. At once they understood that the Lord had come and called 
her from that sleep and had taken her away to bloom forever in heaven. 
The Apostles delivered their discovery to the Church, which has held fast 
to the Tradition. 

Although the Assumption of our Lady is not yet a dogma of the Church, 
the feast has an octave, and it is a holyday of obligation. For many cen- 
turies, part of the festal ceremonies was a procession formed at Jerusalem 
by numerous pilgrims who went to pray at the tomb of the Blessed Virgin. 
At Rome from the seventh to the sixteenth centuries, the papal cortege went 
from the Church of St. John Lateran to that of St. Mary Major. 
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According to Tradition, Mount Sion is the place of Mary's death, and the 
Garden of Gethsemane, at Jerusalem, the place of her burial. Pope Benedict 
XIV called the belief of her assumption a “pious and probable opinion.” 
Since original sin is the cause of the penalty of death and bodily disintegra- 
tion, it was not fitting that Mary, who was never under the dominion of 
Satan, should suffer bodily disintegration. However, Mary passed through the 
gates of death so that she might be like her divine Son. When the Church 
extended her calendar of feasts to saints who did not die a martyr's death, 
it seemed but right that the Mother of our Lord, who had always been 
venerated, should be honored with a special. feast. 

8. The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary (September 8) — Nothing is 
known regarding the origin of this feast, but establishment on this day is 
said to be miraculous. A certain holy religious heard heavenly music every 
year on the same night. When he asked the reason for this, God revealed 
that the music was to honor the birth of Mary, which took place on that 
day. Joachim and Anne were the parents of Mary, who was free from sin 
from the moment of her conception. The feast of the Nativity of Mary 
has been celebrated since the close of the seventh century. 

9. Holy Name of Mary— According to Jewish custom, eight days after 
birth, the child of Joachim and Anne was given the name Mary, meaning 
lady or sovereign, The feast of the Holy Name of Mary was formerly held 
on the Sunday following the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. Although long 
held in esteem, this fease was not established until 1513 in Spain. Pope 
Innocent XI, about 1683, made it a universal feast in gratitude for Mary's 
protection of the Christians from the Turks during the siege of Vienna. 
The present date, September 12, was assigned to the feast by Pope Pius X 
in his revision of the Breviary in 1911. 

10. Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 14) — Although at first 
despised and cast away by the Jews and pagans, the cross borne by our 
Lord was miraculously recovered by the Empress Helena and became the 
object of holy veneration on the part of Christians. Once seized by King 
Chosroes of Persia, a pagan, it was recaptured by the great Heraelius, 
emperor of the Greeks. Several centuries later it was given to St. Louis, 
King of France, September 14. St. Louis divested himself of his kingly 
robes and bore the cross and other instruments of the passion of our Lord 
on his shoulders to the chapel which he had built to receive them. 

11. Seven Dolors of Mary —Devotion to the Seven Sorrows of Mary has 
long been practiced in the Church. There are two days set apart for com- 
memorating her dolors, one in Lent (qv), and one on September 15. 
The seven saintly founders of the Servite Order were the first to introduce 
this feast into Italy, in the seventeenth century. It was extended ta the whole 
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Church by Pope Pius VII in 1814. Pope Pitis X raised it to a second-class 
feast in 1908, and in 1912 this date — September 15 — was fixed. 

The sorrows of Mary are: the startling prophecy made to Mary in the 
temple by the holy Simeon, the flight into Egypt, the loss of the divine 
Child, the sad meeting of the Mother and Son on the way to Calvary, the 
heartbreaking crucifixion, the sorrow felt by Mary when the lifeless Body 
of her dear One was placed in her arms, and the burial of Jesus. 

12, Feast of the Holy Rosury — The rosary can be called an apostolic 
devotion, because it is related im the Acts of the Apostles that “They were 
persevering in prayer with the women and with Mary, the Mother of Jesus.” 
To say the rosary is to persevere in prayer with the Mother of Jesus. 

This feast was instituted by Pope St. Pius V to recall the victory over 
the Turks at Lepanto in 1571, a triumph which was obtained through the 
prayers of the Confraternity of the Rosary, At this time the Pope introduced 
the petition “Mary, Help of Christians," into the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin. The feast was originally that of Our Lady of Victory, celebrated 
on October 7, After the victory of Prince Eugene over the Turks at 
Peterwadein, the two feasts were combined. The feast of the Holy Rosary, 
which originally had been observed on October 2, is now observed on 
October 7. 

The rosary, which was given to St. Dominic by our Blessed Mother, was 
said in some form from the early Middle Ages. Before the end of the 
sixteenth century, many popes had recommended it and enriched it with 
many indulgences. It consists of fifteen decades or mysteries, recalling the 
chief events in the lives of Jesus and Mary: five joyful, five sorrowful, and 
five glorious mysteries. By means of the rosary, the faithful weave a garland 
of roses for the Blessed Virgin.’ 

13. Feast of the Kingship of Our Lord Jesus Christ—The object of the 
feast of the kingship of our Lord is to stamp out the plague of anticlericalism 
and secularism which infects modern society, to bring man to acknowledge 
and to vindicate the rights of Christ over individuals and over peoples, and 
thus to establish “the peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ.” Christ is 
the King of the world, of all nations, of all individuals. He does not wish 
to rule like other kings of this world, over lands and provinces: but He 
wishes to rule over the reason, the will, and the hearts of all men. 

In instituting this feast in the jubilee year of 1925, Pope Pius XI desig- 
nated the last Sunday in October—the Sunday before the feast of All 
Saints—as the day most appropriate. It occurs toward the close of the 
liturgical year and thus the kingship of Christ becomes a fitting completion 
and consummation of the mysteries of the life of Christ which were already 
commemorated during the year. Before celebrating the triumph of All 
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Saints, the faithful proclaim and extol the glory of Him who triumphs in 
all saints and in all the elect. 

14. Feast of All Saints (November 1) — The feast of All Saints is a 
holyday of obligation in which the Church honors not only those saints 
whose memory was celebrated during the year, but also those who have 
no feast in their honor. She venerates in one common festival all of God's 
clect who rejoice in the vision of God, even those whose names are 
unknown. All are urged to imitate the saints, and to long for participation 
in their heavenly bliss. 

The feast of All Saints was introduced into the liturgy by Pope Gregory 
IV in the seventh century. It owes its origin in the Western Church to the 
dedication of the Pantheon in honor of the Blessed Virgin and all martyrs. 
It has a vigil and an octave. Its vigil is commonly called “Hallowe'en,” that 
is, the ewe of All Hallows. 

15, All Souls’ Day — This was originally a holyday of obligation. The 
Church, in celebrating All Saints’ day, venerates all her children in posses- 
sion of the joys of heaven with becoming songs of praise. Today, Novem- 
ber 2, with mo cessation of her motherly care, she would help all her children 
suffering in purgatory by interceding for them with Christ, so that they 
may be quickly taken up into heaven, Should this day fall on Sunday, the 
feast is transferred to Monday. 

In 998 Abbot Odilo, of the famous Benedictine monastery of Cluny, 
instituted this feast in all the monasteries of his congregation, by ordering 
the bells to be tolled after the vespers of November 1, and the Office of the 
Dead to be chanted, On the day following, all priests of the congregation 
were to celebrate Mass for all the departed members of the Church. Due 
to the widespread influence of the Order of Cluny, this devout custom was 
soon adopted throughout Gaul and Germany, but was not universal in the 
Church until the fourteenth century. 

Popes Pius X and Benedict XV gave special distinction to the day by 
granting the great “toties quoties” indulgence for the Poor Souls. All who 
receive the Sacraments, visit a church or proper chapel, and there pray for 
the intentions of the Holy Father, can gain a plenary indulgence for each 
visit from noon of November 1 to midnight of November 2. This indul- 
gence, however, must be applied to the Poor Souls. Pope Benedict XV, 
during World War I, granted priests permission to celebrate three Holy 
Masses on this day, in order to come to the assistance of the countless dead. 
There is a special office for this day, which begins with Vespers of the Dead 
after the second Vespers of All Saints’ Day. 

16. Presentation of the Blessed Virgin — When Mary was presented at 
the temple she was but three years of age, but already wiser and more 
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prudent than the most enlightened cherub in heaven. Although Joachim 
and Anne prescnted her as their offering to God, it was Mary's own choice. 
Now mortal lips for the first time pronounce the vow of virginity. In the 
little child presented in the temple, the Church bids all see the true and 
living temple of the Lord, wherein “the living Bread come down from 
heaven” shall be conceived by the Holy Ghost. 

Pope Gregory XI, in 1372, hearing of the feast kept in the East on No- 
vember 21, introduced it at Avignon. Pope Sixtus V extended it to the whole 
Church in 1585, and Pope Clement VIII later raised it to the rank of a 
greater double, 

17. The Immaculate Conception — In the Eastern Church, the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception was observed as early as the seventh century; 
in the Western Church, as early as the ninth century. Pope Gregory XV 
gave it the title Conceptio Beatae Virginis Mariae Immaculatae in 1622. 

In 1693 Pope Innocent XII raised it to a feast of the second class with 
an octave. Pope Clement XI declared the feast a universal holyday in 1708. 
Pope Pius IX gave a new office and a new Mass for its celebration in 1863. 
Pope Leo XIII raised it to a first-class feast with a vigil in 1879. The first 
Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1846 chose the Blessed Virgin Mary in her 
Immaculate Conception as the principal patroness of the United States. 
The feast is celebrated on December 8. 

The idea of the preservation of Mary from all sin was vigorously debated 
by theologians during the Middle Ages, but was clarified more and more 
under the authority of the popes. Thus the dogma announced by Pope 
Pius I on December 8, 1854, had already been universally accepted as 
such in the seventeenth century. Mary is preserved free from sin, mankind 
is rescued; she is without spot or stain, men are cleansed; the Precious Blood 
protected her, for men the Precious Blood obtains pardon. 


Parr II 
LITURGICAL FUNCTIONS 


Cuaprer IV 
INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


——————— ee 


Next to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which will be discussed fully in 
Part III, the outstanding forms of liturgical worship are the liturgical 
prayers of the Church, the Sacraments, the sacramentals, the liturgical 
processions. 

All Christians without distinction, from the pope to the smallest child 
learning about God, live the same liturgy, even though in varying degrees, 
since all participate in the same feasts and move in the same liturgical cycle. 
Indeed, as Pope Pius X states in his catechism, “If the faithful were well 
instructed and celebrated the feasts in the spirit intended by the Church 
when She instituted them, there would be a notable renewal and increase 
of faith, piety, and religious instruction.” The feast of Christmas, for 
instance, teaches the doctrine of the Incarnation; that of Easter makes 
known the awful, yet gladsome facts of the Redemption; and each other 
feast teaches its lesson. By following the various feasts, the faithful learn 
what God has deigned to do for their salvation, and what they must do in 
order to attain it. 

Since the liturgy combines doctrine and practice, it is of vital importance 
to acquaint the children with the liturgical cycle of the Church year as well 
as with the liturgical elements of such functions as the Mass, Benediction, 
and the Sacraments. In the Introductory Notes to Part I, it was suggested 
that correlation be made between the doctrinal matter and the liturgy to be 
taught. For instance, children, even very small ones, will be far more 
interested in the liturgy of Baptism if they witness an actual Baptism 
taking place in church. If this is not feasible, they can at least be shown 
the baptismal font, the water, oils, and other pertinent objects. This method 
has a pedagogical as well as a religious value. Then, toa, the study of the 
liturgy —the actions, prayers, colors of vestments, music which accompany 
the various acts of worship, all of which are symbolic in meaning —is neces- 
sary to elaborate upon the catechism, for the catechism is to religion what 
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the elementary grammar is to English—a foundation stone upon which 
must be built the firm structure of piety. 

Although nor all prayer is liturgical, both liturgical and nonliturgical 
prayer have been treated under one general heading for the sake of con- 
venience, Though prayer is rather an abstract subject, some project work 
may be done to aid the children in learning the wards of certain prayers, 
and to make these words more meaningful to them. The Catechetical Guild! 
has material for projects on the Our Father and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Religios Teaching Plans* has a project which is suitable for grades seven 
and eight. As regards meditation and contemplation, while it may be too 
much to expect the children to contemplate, the teacher can certainly teach 
them to meditate from time to time. She can show them that they already 
do so in reflecting upon the mysteries ot the rosary, and when saying the 
stations of the cross—both of which are familiar actions. She might even 
read occasionally a short passage of exceptional beauty or appropriateness 
from some spiritual reading book, or one of the parables of our Lord, an 
account of one of His miracles, etc., and then allow the children a few 
minutes of silent thought. In this way, she will bring home to them che 
proper appreciation of the beauties of their religion. 

The Divine Office is the liturgical prayer par excellence, if the Mass is 
excepted. However, only that part of the office in whieh the laity participate 
from time to time is explained in detail. The other parts are simply men- 
tioned incidentally here, but are defined in Part VI. 

The best time to introduce the liturgy relating to the Sacraments is when 
they are being studied in the regular catechism lesson. While some syllabi 
specify certain Sacraments to be discussed at length in various grades, others 
leave this to the teacher. The teacher should have a thorough knowledge 
of the Sacraments, in order to be able to answer any questions which may 
be asked, and to form a background for the lesson. Project work on the 
Sacraments is always interesting. The Catechetical Guild“ has quizzes, 
games, and puzzles, in addition to other projects on the various Sacraments. 
St. Anthony's Guild! publishes twenty-one charts, three for each Sacrament, 
which are a valuable adjunct in presenting the Sacraments. Religion Teach- 
ing Plans’ has a project on the Blessed Sacrament for grade three, one on 
Extreme Unction for grade seven, and others on the various Sacraments 
for grades five, six, seven, and cight. 

The sacramentals form an interesting part of the Church's liturgy, inas- 
much as the faithful make such Frequent use of many of them. The chil- 
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den are always fascinated when they learn the history of the various 
scramentals, their original purpose, how they are blessed, etc. If no pro- 
Tsion is made in the syllabus for presenting any particular sacramentals, 
she teacher may select one occasionally as the topic of her morning talk, 
and stress its proper use. This should be seasonal to be effective; ie, discuss 
“Ashes” before Ash Wednesday, Palms“ before Palm Sunday, “Holy Oils” 
when teaching any of the Sacraments in which they are used, ete, 

How often people participate in processions without reflecting upon or 
wsalizing that they are liturgical functions, Those processions which are 
prescribed by the liturgy, namely those of Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, 
Good Friday, the Rogation Days, and Corpus Christi, are truly liturgical 
acts. It is the catechist’s duty to instill in the children a desire to enter whale- 
dear tedly into everything that pertains to the liturgy. Therefore, she should 
dwell upon the beauty and significance of processions, either at certain 
es prescribed by the syllabus, or on some day immediately preceding 
de time when a procession is to take place. 

The more the catechist learns to “tie up” the various phases of her work, 
che better will be her results. She should frequently offer up the greatest 
“turgical act —the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass—to obtain from the divine 
Teacher some of His patience, wisdom, and insight. Let her beg her Master 
implant in the hearts of her pupils a deep respect for things liturgical, 
and an ardent wish to learn more about their holy religion. 


Carter V 
PRAYER 


Prayer is the lifting up of the mind and heart to God. It is a pious 
conversation with God, by which the creature acknowledges and recognizes 
God’s Omnipresence. By means of prayer, man adores God, praises Him, 
and thanks Him for all the benefits which He, as a loving Father, has 
bestowed upon all His children. In prayer, man also asks for all those 
things he needs, whether for soul or for body. Prayer is both an act and a 
habit, and he who has the habit of prayer is said to possess the virtue of 
prayer, which makes him closely united with God. Prayer is an essential 
duty of a Christian. Through prayer he obtains grace, without which he 
can do nothing to merit heaven. 

Kinds. It is difficult to attempt to classify prayer, since strictly speaking 
all liturgical acts are a prayer, in that they unite the partakers with God. 
But some arbitrary division may be helpful. Therefore, vocal prayer (which 
may be public or private, liturgical or nonliturgical), and mental prayer 
will be considered. 

1. Vocal Prayer — Vocal prayer (expressed by word of mouth) may be 
cither public or private. Vocal prayers are said to be public when they are 
offered by the ministers of the Church and the faithful lawfully gathered 
(or by the minister only; c.g, Breviary by priest is said privately) acting in 
the name of the Church. This is the most excellent and efficacious prayer. 

Public Liturgical Prayer. Since the principal liturgical acts—the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the Divine Office, and the administration and reception 
of the Sacraments—are performed by groups in some corporate manner, 
they are public vocal prayers of a liturgical nature. Every official prayer or 
ceremony instituted by the Church has a power of impetration, which is, of 
itself, irresistible, Therefore, when the faithful join in liturgical prayer, 
they are not only acting as individual souls offering homage and presenting 
petitions to God, but they are united with the whole Church which gathers 
up their imperfect homage and unites it with its own perfect homage and 
its own powerful appeal. As liturgical prayer is the work of the Holy Ghost, 
and is filled with the dogmas of the Church, the faithful can learn all they 
need to know if they observe the Church's liturgy closely. 

The Mass as a liturgical prayer and as a Sacrifice will be treated fully in 
Part ITI of this work. It need only be said here that all should enter actively 
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into the corporate prayer and worship of the Mystical Body of Christ, since 
ome can hardly be said to be living the life of Christ, if he does not use the 
Scially constituted means of uniting himself with Christ. 

Divine Office, The next public prayer in rank of importance is the Divine 
Office. The Divine Office designates those daily prayers which are offered 
up to God officially by the Church through her ordained ministers, Some- 
ames the Divine Office is referred to as Canonical Hours,“ the reason 
Seing that it is divided into different sections for the different hours of the 
ay and night. These hours are: Matins and Lands, which are recited during 
the night by some religious communities; Prime, a morning prayer; Terce. 
Sext, None, and Vespers the day prayers (assigned to various hours during 
the day); and Compline, a prayer before retiring at night. Like the Mass, 
the Divine Office follows the spiritual path of the liturgical year, which 
further enhances its value. 

The evening prayers (Vespers and Compline), are frequently chanted in 
the public church so that the faithful may attend the services and join their 
voices to those of the monks or religious. For that reason, this portion of 
che Divine Office will be explained further. 

The Church begins and concludes the celebration of a feast with the 
evening service, or First and Second Vespers. In the first centuries, attend- 
ance at Vespers was obligatory on Saturday and Sunday evenings, as a part 
ef the Sunday worship. Formerly, too, the people and the clergy united in 
“aging the psalms. 

Vespers are composed of five psalms which vary considerably with dif- 
ferent feasts and days. They are generally of a Messianic import, especially 
chose chanted on the principal feasts, and on Sundays. Vespers begin with 
the psalm “Dixit Dominus,” which announces that the Messias sits at the 
ngbt hand of the Father. This is followed by the four other psalms and 
che chapter and hymn, which vary according to the feast and to the season. 
During the singing of the Magnificat which then takes place, the altar, the 
celebrant, ministers, and people are incensed in turn. A commemoration of 
che day may follow, and Vespers are concluded with one of the various 
anthems to the Blessed Virgin. 

The priest who says the Vespers is called the celebrant; those who assist 
him as deacon and subdeacon are called the ministers; those who sing the 
antiphons are called the chanters; those who serve are called acolytes, and 
the one who directs the ceremonies is called the master of ceremonies. If the 
celebrant be a bishop, the Vespers are called Pontifical Vespers. 

Compline, the last prayer of the day, frequently is said immediately after 
Vespers, especially when the services are public, Sometimes (usually on 
Sunday afternoons), Compline is said instead of Vespers. In Compline the 
sul prays for protection or help in sleep — the natural sleep of night, the 
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sleep of the soul in sin, and the sleep of death at the end of life. After 
asking and obtaining 2 blessing, the Gonfiteor is recited. This is followed 
by three psalms, and a hymn. Compline concludes with the beautiful canticle 
of Simeon, Nunc dimittis. When Vespers and Compline are said together, 
the Anthem to the Blessed Virgin is said. after Compline, and not after 
Vespers. Otherwise, each part ends with an anthem according to the 
season. Frequently Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament follows these official 
prayers, either when Vespers and Compline are both recited, ot when either 
is said alone. 

Although ordinarily the laity do not recite the Divine Office, there is a 
movement on foot to organize lay people into a “League of the Divine 
Office.” The Breviary has been tra nslated into English, and the old concept 
that the Divine Office is for priests only is gradually changing. Since the 
Divine Office is the official prayer of the Church, and all owe homage and 
glory to God, all, as members of the Mystical Body of Christ. might well 
take part in this prayer. The League of the Divine Office was established 
to encourage the laity to pray with the Church. It is composed of men and 
women who voluntarily agree to recite some part of the Divine Office 
every day. 

Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin is arranged in scven hours like the Breviary Office, but is much 
shorter in form. The compilation 1s attributed to St. Peter Damian. The 
Office changes at Advent, and at the feast of the Purification, and the Alleluia 
is omitted during Lent. The anthems also vary according to the season as 
in the Divine Office. Otherwise, this office does not change each day as 
does the Divine Office. 

The Little Office is recited by many religious communities of women. It 
is also becoming a popular devotion with many lay people, who include it 
among their private prayers — 4 practice to be commended. 

Other Vacal Prayers. As regards vocal prayers which are not liturgical, 
they are almost too numerous to mention. Some of these are the Rosary 
(which forms part of the October devotion commanded by Pope Leo XIII 
in 1883 to be held in all parish churches from October 1 to November 2); 
the Way of the Cross, which is a popular Lenten devotion; the Tre Ore 
Service on Good Friday; numerous novenas; devotions to the Sacred Heart, 
to the Souls in Purgatory; and various litanies which are said upon special 
occasions. Most of these prayers and devotions will be discussed at length 
in Part IV of this volume, which treats of various devotions. Five litanies 
only have been approved for public devotion. These are the Litanies of the 
Saints, of the Blessed Virgin, of the Holy Name of Jesus, of the Sacred 
Heart, and of St. Joseph, Others, however, may be recited in private, if they 
bear the approval of the ecelesiastical superior. 
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Private Prayer. Private prayer, as opposed to public prayer, is necessary 
ence some of the needs of the soul cannot be satisfied except in private 
coaverse with God. Such prayers are morning and evening prayers, the 
sosary, examination of conscience, prayers in preparation for Confession 
aad Communion, and aspirations, of which the faithful should make fre- 
ent use. Private prayers prepare the soul for better participation in 
surgical prayer by awakening that attention, recollection, and ardor which 
Sve life to the set forms of the liturgical prayers. Liturgical prayers, on the 
der hand, give the right impetus to private prayer by guarding against 
zrcess or extravagance in prayer. 

2. Mental Prayer — Prayer may be said without words. It is then an act 
s£ the understanding and of the will. When a person thinks seriously in a 
prayerful mood about sacred things, he is meditating. If he wishes, he may 
a 2 book to suggest a subject for meditation — and what is to prevent his 
eng a liturgical book for this purpose? 

When one fixes his attention upon a truth made habitual to the soul by 
many previous acts of reflection, and regards that object with a silent con- 
“mous sentiment of love for the truth contemplated, his mental prayer 
Secomes contemplation, 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SACRAMENTS 


Definition. A Sacrament is an outward sign instituted by Christ to give 
grace. The outward sign indicates the invisible (inward) grace. The 
word Sacrament is from the Latin sacramentum signifying something 
holy or mysterious, or a sacred obligation. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, it denoted any sacred thing that was an external manifesta- 
tion of God's power; however, from the twelfth century on, the word 
has been used to signify an external sign of grace, instituted by Christ, for 
the sanctification of mankind. 

Even before the time of Christ, religious rites were performed with 
external actions. These sacraments of the Old Law did mot themselves 
confer grace, but merely inspired good dispositions in the recipients. 

Essentials, There are three things essential to a Sacrament: the outward 
sign, the institution by Christ, and the power of imparting grace. The 
visible sign is that which is perceived by the senses; it indicates something 
that is not so perceived. The Sacraments were not invented by man, but 
appointed by God to signify the interior grace which He confers through 
them. It is a dogma of faith that all the Sacraments were instituted by 
Christ, for since He is the Author of grace, only He can ordain signs thar 
are capable of producing grace. This dogma was defined by the Counci 
of Trent. The object of the Sacraments is to apply to men the fruit of our 
Saviour's Redemption, either by conferring grace (as in Baptism and 
Penance), or by increasing it in the soul (as in the other Sacraments, when 
those who receive them worthily must already be in a state of grace). 

Number. The Catholic Church teaches as an article of faith that the 
Sacraments are seven in number. This belief is also held by the Oriental 
Churches which are separated from the Catholic Church. The Catechism of 
the Council of Trent explains that there are seven Sacraments beca 
seven things are necessary to man; to be born, to grow, to be nurtured, 
he cured when sick, to be strengthened when weak, to have rulers 
magistrates invested with authority to govern, and finally, to propag 
himself and his species by legitimate offspring. 

Division. The Sacraments may be considered according to several ¢ 
fications: necessary and not necessary, Sacraments of the living and 
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ments of the dead, those that imprint a character upon the soul and those 


that do not. 

Baptism is necessary as a means to salvation, and Penance for those who 
dave fallen into mortal sin after Baptism. Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, 
and Extreme Unction are necessary by precept. Holy Orders and Matrimony 
de not necessary for individuals but only for the community. 

Baptism and Penance are Sacraments of the dead, since they give the 
ite of grace to the soul spiritually dead. The other Sacraments are Sacra- 
ments of the living, which means that those who desire to receive them 
worthily must already be living the life of grace. 

Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Orders are the Sacraments which im- 
print a character on the soul, and for this reason they may be received only 
sace. The other Sacraments may be received an unlimited number of 
Smes, as long as the requisite conditions are fulfilled. 

Elements, Every Sacrament is composed of two elements: matter (things 
—such as water, oil, imposing of hands) and form (the words spoken by 
tae person who confers the Sacrament). In order to constitute a Sacrament, 
ssarter and form must be united and must be placed by the same person, 
opt in Penance and in Matrimony. 

Although the Sacraments were instituted by Christ, the Church has 
sspplied many ceremonies for greater solemnity and edification, and to 
wach the faithful more clearly the meaning and effects of the Sacraments. 
Seme of the ceremonies of the Sacraments are essential and are of such a 
sature that if omitted the Sacraments would not be validly received. Others, 
ch precede and follow the administration of the Sacraments, although 
et essential, are of great utility, The words rite and ceremony are generally 
wed in the same sense; yet some liturgists understand by ceremonies the 
red action with all its circumstances; and by rite, the manner of perform- 
=z the action or the rule to be observed in performing it. In either case, 
sremonics or rites are performed according to certain fixed laws of the 
irch contained in the rubrics. 

Effects. The Sacraments always give grace if they are received with the 
agit dispositions. Besides the sanetifying grace which is given or increased 
5 the soul, the Sacraments confer a special grace called sacramental grace 
ch God gives to help the recipient attain the end for which He instituted 
seh Sacrament. 

Minister, The two kinds of ministers of a Sacrament are the ordinary, 
Se dispenses it by right of office; and the extraordinary, who confers it by 
cel privilege or by reason of necessity, With the exception of Baptism 
æd Matrimony, no man may confer Sacraments unless he be lawfully 
epained by the Church, The minister, while administering the Sacrament, 
mest have the intention of doing what the Church does. Any living person 
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may become capable of receiving the Sacraments, although certain requisite 
conditions sometimes prevent one from receiving all of them. For instance, 
women cannot receive Holy Orders, and no one can receive the other 
Sacraments without having first been baptized. 


BAPTISM. 

Baptism is the Sacrament that gives to the soul the new life of sanctifying 
grace by which men become children af God and heirs of heaven. The 
word baptism is taken from the Greek and means cleansing. Washing the 
body symbolizes purification of the soul. 

Necessity. Baptism is necessary for the salvation of all men because Christ 
has said: “Unless a mam be born again of water and the Spirit, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of God" (John 3:5) However, those who through no 
fault of their own have not received the Sacrament of Baptism, cam be sa 
through Baptism of blood ar Baptism of desire. Baptism is the first of the 


as instituted by Christ; but Baptism of blood and Baptism of desire some- 
times substitute for Baptism of water, and are called Baptism in voto. 
These last two remit sin and supply the regenerative grace, but do not 


“eater,” whether it be hot or cold, salt or fresh, is sufficient for the validity 
of the Sacrament. Even an admixture of any other ingredient does not 
change this, provided the liquid still retains the nature and properties ot 
water. In case of necessity, even doubtful matter may and should be used, 
if no other is available. Water in the solid state, as ice, cannot be used unless 
it be melted, for there cannot be an ablution when it is in the state of ice. 

2. Baptism of Blood —Any unbaptized person receives Baptism of blood 
when he suffers martyrdom for the faith of Christ. The Holy Innocents 
and numberless martyrs of the early Church received Baptism of blood. 

3. Baptism of Desire — An unbaptized person receives Baptism of desire 
when he loves God above all things and desires to do all that is necessary 
for his salvation- 

Institution. When Christ was baptized by St. John in the Jordan, He 


— 

T Ail definitions and much of the doctrinal matter concerning the Sacraments are: taken from 
the New Baltimore Catechism, Official Revised Edition, Father M. McGuire (Benzige 
Brothers, 194 


1} 
2 All scriptural texts are quoted from the revised New Testament, Confraternity of Christie 
Doctrine, Washington, D. C. 
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gave to water the virtue of producing a spiritual regeneration through 
Baptism. After His Resurrection, and before His Ascension, Christ said to 
His Apostles: “Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you” (Matt. 28:19). 

Matter and Form. The remote matter of the Sacrament of Baptism is 
any sort of natural water — sea water, river water, rain, or water from a 
spring, fountain, or pond—any water that was created by God. Water, 
which is so easily obtainable and so necessary to man, is the most fitting of 
sil elements as the matter of a Sacrament which is necessary for the salvation 
of all men. Also, as water cools and refreshes the body, so Baptism, through 
its grace, moderates in a great measure the temptations that arise from the 
concupiscence of human nature and refreshes the soul. When Baptism is 
wlemnily administered, the water used is blessed water mixed with holy oil 
and chrism. Otherwise, it may be ordinary water or holy water. 

The proximate matter of Baptism is the ablution, which is by immersion, 
aspersion, or infusion — dipping, sprinkling, or pouring. Only the first and 
last methods are now permitted by the Roman rite, and the last is the one 
most commonly in use. The water should flow, and be sufficient to signify 
the idea of real cleansing, It is not sufficient that the water touch only the 
clothes or the hair — it must penetrate to the skin, also. If it is not possible 
% reach the head, the water may be poured on any of the principal parts 
of the body, as the breast or shoulders, or in extreme cases, even the fect and 
Sands, in which event Baptism must be repeated conditionally if the 
person lives. 

The true and essential form of Baptism is the words: “I baptize thee in 
Se name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.“ It is essen- 
=a] that the same person apply the water and pronounce the form, and that 
these be done simultaneously, so that they be united. The person being 
saptized must be designated by the word thee, the unity of the divine 
sature by the words in the name, and the Trinity of Persons by mentioning 
‘se name of each Person of the Trinity. Amen is not part of the form, and 
ould not be added. 

Minister of Baptism. The bishop formerly administered Baptism, but 
sccasionally committed this duty to priests and deacons. Since the institution 
BE parishes, however, the priests appointed to the care of them are com- 
séssioned to administer the Sacrament. This they may not do outside their 
orn territory, except in cases of necessity. In such cases, too, Baptism may 
5e conferred by any human being who has the use of reason and knows 
Sew to apply the matter and form. The words may be pronounced in any 
smguage or dialect, provided they are the proper words. The priest is the 
sidinary minister of Baptism, and anyone who baptizes in case of necessity 
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is the extraordinary mi nister. The deacon is the extraordinary minister of 
solemn Baptism. He cannot use his power, however, without the permission 
of cither the bishop or the pastor, though he may lawfully presume it when 
necessity urges. 

A lay person, even an infidel or a heretic, may baptize provided he has 
the necessary intention of doing what the Church does. The person baptiz- 
ing should be a male, if possible, and except in case of extreme necessity, 
should not be the parent of the child. A weman gives preference to a man, 
and a layman to a clergyman, unless the woman knows the form better 
than the man. The minister of Baptism, even when it is conferred privately 
or in the ease of necessity, contracts a spiritual relationship with the child 
which is a diriment impediment, thar is, an invalidating impediment, to 
marriage. No one may baptize himself. 

In cases of necessity, Baptism may be administered anywhere} otherwise, 
only in the baptistry of a church. If it is necessary for an infant to receive 
private Baptism, he must be brought to church as soon as possible to have 
the ceremonies supplied. 

Subject of Baptism. Everyone who has not already been baptized may be 
said to be subject to this Sacrament. Infants and those who have always 
been insane are capable of Baptism, as well as those who have already been 
justified by Baptism of desire. Infants should be baptized as soon as possible 
after birth, and adults as soon as they are properly instructed to receive this 
gacrament worthily. In case of doubt as to whether a child is living or dead, 
it should be baptized conditionally. Children of non-Catholics outside of 
danger of death may be baptized only with the consent of their parents 
and with the assurance that they will bring the children up as Catholics. 
A child must be baptized according to the rite of the parents. If one of 
them belongs to the Latin rite, and the other to an Oriental rite, the child 
should be baptized in the rite of the father. However, a child may be bap- 
tized by a priest of either rite, in case one of his own rite is not readily 
available. If only one of the parents is a Catholic, the child should be 
baptized in the rite of the Catholic party- 

Since Baptism is so necessary to salvation, and is required for the valid 
reception of the other Sacraments, it must be repeated conditionally when- 
ever there is a well-founded doubt of the validity of the former baptism. 

Sponsors. There should be but one sponsor in Baptism. He may be either 
of the same sex as the one to be baptized, or of different sex. Two sponsors 
at most are permitted, namely, one man and one woman (Canon 764). 
Sponsors must be baptized, have attained the age of reason, and not be 
excommunicated. They must not be the father or the mother of, or married 
to, the onc to be baptized. They must also know the rudiments of faith, 
and must physically hold or touch the one baptized, either in person or by 
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proxy. At private Baptism, there should be a sponsor, if possible. Otherwise, 
two witnesses, or at least one, should be present to prove that the Sacrament 
was conferred. 

When Baptism is repeated conditionally, the sponsor who acted at the 
first Baptism should act, if possible. Sponsors contract a spiritual relationship 
with the baptized person, which is a diriment impediment to marriage. If 
the same persons act as sponsors in private Baptism as when the ceremonies 
are supplied, the relationship has already been contracted. Otherwise, only 
the ones who were sponsors at private Baptism contract this relationship. 

It is the duty of the sponsors to see that the child receives a Christian name, 
and to safeguard the spiritual welfare of the child in case of necessity, either 
because of the failure of the parents to do so, or because of their death. 

Ceremonies. In Baptism the one baptized promises to renounce Satan 
and all his works and pomps, and to live according to the maxims and 
example of Jesus Christ. Some of the ceremonies of the Baptismal rite 
precede the Baptism strictly so called. Others accompany it, and still others 
follow it. Most of the ceremonies may be traced to the apostalic age. 

When baptizing the priest asks “What dost thou ask of the Church of 
God?” to which the sponsors reply in the name of the child, “Faith.” 
Wat doth faith bring thee to?” he further asks, and the sponsors answer 
“Life everlasting.” The priest then urges the recipient to keep the Com- 
mandments, and to love God and his neighbor. The priest breathes three 
times upon the face of the infant with the command to the evil spirit to 
depart and make place for the Holy Ghost, He makes the sign of the cross 
upon the forehead and upon the breast of the infant to show that he 
henceforth belongs to Christ. The priest then puts a morsel of blessed salt 
wpon the tongue of the baby to signify the spiritual wisdom which is to 
come with the Sacrament. Next follows a prayer of exorcism, to drive Satan 
end his power from the soul. The ears and nostrils are touched with spittle 
t signify that the child’s ears are to be open to the word of God, and that 
he is to live in the odor of sanctity. Then the child is anointed on the 
breast and beween the shoulders with oil of catechumens to symbolize 
stength from Christ and readiness to bear His yoke unto life everlasting. 
The priest pours the water upon the head of the infant three times in the 
form of a cross while he pronounces the words of Baptism. The sponsors 
Such the child at the same time, to show that they incur and accept the 
spiritual relationship which will exist between them and the one baptized, 
2nd to indicate their acceptance of the duty of watching over his spiritual 
welfare, if necessary. 

Other ceremonies, which are beautiful in their symbolism, follow. The 
-nfant is anointed on the crown of the head with holy chrism to indicate 
that since he was cleansed by the saving waters of Baptism he is now an 
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anointed one of God. A white linen cloth is laid upon the child's head, 
with the injunction to carry it without stain before the judgment seat of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This symbolizes the purity of the newly baptized 
soul. Before the priest bids the one baptized to “Go in peace,” he gives the 
child or the sponsor a lighted candle saying, “Receive this burning light, 
and keep thy Baptism so as to be without blame; observe the Command- 
ments of God, that when our Lord shall come to His nuptials, thou mayest 
meet Him together with all the saints in the heavenly court, and live for 
ever and ever.” 

There is a special form of ceremony for the Baptism of adults, which is 
somewhat lengthier than that for an infant, but which consists of the same 
rites and words. In such cases, the adult himself and not the sponsor must 
reply to the interrogations of the priest. An adult must know at least in 
substance and according to capacity, the Lord's Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, 
the ten Commandments, and the Christian doctrine regarding the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism, Penance, and the Eucharist. An adult must have contri- 
tion or sorrow for his sins before they can be remitted by Baptism. It is 
not necessary for him to confess his sins, however, unless he is being bap- 
tized conditionally. Converts make a profession of faith, are baptized con- 
ditionally if this is thought meccssarys and then make their sacramental 
confession, which is followed by conditional absolution. 

Effects. The valid reception of the Sacrament of Baptism confers on the 
soul an internal union with Christ as well as an external union as a mem- 
ber of His Church. The baptized person thus lives a twofold life — natural 
and supernatural. He becomes a member of the Church, subject to its laws, 
and capable of receiving the other Sacraments, Baptism makes him a Chris- 
tian, and since it also imprints a character upon the soul, this Sacrament 
cannot be repeated. Baptism cleanses the soul of original sin and confers 
sanctifying grace. It thus makes those who would otherwise be enemies of 
God, His friends. It does not, however, remove the consequences of sin, 
which are suffering, temptation, sickness, and death, These consequences 
remain after sin has been forgiven in Baptism to remind the one baptized 
of the misery that always follows sin, and to afford him an opportunity of 
increasing his merit by bearing hardships patiently. Jesus Christ from 
eternity is the Son of God by nature, and those wha receive Baptism are 
made Sons of God by adoption. Those baptized are endowed with the 
supernatural virtues of faith, hope, and charity. If they be guilty of actual 
sins, these are remitted by Baptism. 


CONFIRMATION 
Confirmation is the sacrament through which the Holy Ghost comes to 
a Christian in a special way to enable him to profess his faith as a strong 
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and perfect Christian and a soldier of Jesus Christ. The word confirmation 
signifies strengthening, establishing, or perfecting. 

Necessity. Confirmation presupposes Baptism. It is according to the mind 
of the Church that Confirmation be received prior to the reception of 
Holy Communion, provided this does not involve delay in allowing the 
child to approach the eucharistic table. In the Latin Church, however, Con- 
ir mation is usually deferred until about the eleventh year of age, although 
in some dioceses, the bishops permit that the confirmands be younger. Con- 
firmation is a prerequisite to religious profession or ordination, usually also 
to marriage, and to all subsequent supernatural actions or obligations involv- 
ing the preservation and increase of grace-life imparted at Baptism. The 
Sacrament is not absolutely necessary to salvation, but no one should neglect 
to receive it when occasion offers. To receive Confirmation properly, it is 
necessary that the candidate be in the state of grace, and know well the 
chief truths and duties of the Catholic faith. 

Institution. It is an article of faith that Christ instituted the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. One opinion of theologians holds that He did so on Maundy 
Thursday, after the institution of the Holy Eucharist when He promised 
to send the Paraclete. “The Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in My 
Name” (John 14:26), When the Spirit of truth has come” (John 16:13). 
Some think, however, that it was not until after His Resurrection that 
Christ imstituted this Sacrament. It is related in the Acts of the Apostles 
(3:14, 16, 18) that the Samaritans “had received the word of God ... but 
they had only been baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus... Then they 
(Peter and John) laid their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Spirit .. . the Holy Spirit was given through the laying on of the Apostles’ 
hands.” 

Matter and Form. The remote matter of the Sacrament of Confirmation 
is the holy chrism. The proximate matter is the anointing with holy chrism 
and the imposition of the hands of the bishop. The holy chrism used in 
administering this Sacrament is a mixture of olive oil and balm, which is 
consecrated on Maundy Thursday. 

The form used in Confirmation is “I sign thee with the sign of the cross 
and I confirm thee with the Chrism of salvation, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The bishop extends his hands over 
those who are to be confirmed, prays that they may receive the Holy Ghost, 
and while laying his hand on the head of each person, anoints the forehead 
with holy chrism in the form of a cross. 

Minister. The ordinary minister of Confirmation is the bishop only, The 
extraordinary minister is a priest, who through a special indult of the Holy 
See, receives the faculty to confirm. A recent decree gives to pastors the 
power to confirm in their own territory im danger of death. Although the 
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Sacrament of Confirmation may be administered at any time, it is most 
firing to administer it during the week of Pentecost in memory of the 
first coming of the Paraclete. The proper place to administer Confirmation 
is a church, but for a just cause the bishop may confirm in any becoming 
place. 

Sponsors. But one sponsor is permatted in Confirmation. To act as a 
sponsor, a person must be confirmed himself, and have the use of reason. 
He must have the intention to act as sponsor, be a practicing Catholic, and 
not be the father, the mother, or married to, the one confirmed. The sponsor 
must physically touch, either in person or through a proxy, the one to be 
confirmed in the very act of Confirmation. He should not be the same 
sponsor horn the person had for Baptism (unless Confirmation be given 
immediately after Baptism), and he should be of the same sex as the one 
confirmed. No impediment io marriage is contracted between a sponsor and 
the one confirmed, or between a sponsor and the parents of the confirmed. 

Ceremonies. The bishop's chair, raised on a platform, with a canopy ever 
it, is placed on the Gospel side of the sanctuary. The necessary vestments, 
together with his miter and crozier, are brought out, since the bishop vests 
at the altar and not in the sacristy. The pontifical book, a candlestick with 
candle, and the holy chrism are placed upon a little table set at the side of 
the altar. A quantity of cotton made into small balls which are used to 
wipe the foreheads of those confirmed is also placed thereon. There should 
likewise be a silver pitcher and a basin for the washing of the bishop's 
hands, some clean towels, and a few small slices of bread with which the 
bishop removes the sacred chrism from his fingers. 

The men and boys occupy places at the Epistle side of the altar, while the 
women and girls are seated on the Gospel side. Each candidate carries a 
card bearing his or her name on one side, and the name selected for Con- 
firmation on the reverse. In some churches the bishop confirms at the altar 
rail, but he may confirm from the faldstool at the altar. 

The bishop intones the Vent, Creator Spiritus at the foot of the altar, 
and following this gives a discourse on the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
Then he may interrogate the candidates to learn their fitness to receive this 
Sacrament. Those who are to be confirmed then kneel with joined hands 
before the bishop, who stands, joins his hands, and prays that the Holy 
Ghost may come upon them. Then extending his hands above those to be 
confirmed, the bishop says another prayer. He now confirms them as they 
kneel in order; first the boys and the men, then the girls and the women. 
He is told by an assistant priest the name to be taken in Confirmation, and 
dipping the tip of his right thumb in the holy chrism, he lays his right | 
hand upon the head of the candidate and says, “I sign thee with the sign 
of the cross” making the sign of the cross with the holy chrism upon the 
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forehead, and I confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The bishop makes the 
sgn of the cross over the person at the name of each of the three divine 
Persons. He then strikes the confirmed lightly upon the cheek, saying, 
“Peace be with thee.” An attending priest wipes the holy chrism from the 
forehead with cotton, which is afterwards burned, After washing his hands, 
the bishop reads the prescribed Antiphon, and recites other prayers with 
joined hands, facing the altar, He finally turns to the newly confirmed and 
blesses them. 

Effects. Confirmation increases sanctifying grace in the recipient, gives 
its special sacramental grace, and imprints a lasting character on the soul. 
This character is a spiritual and indelible sign which marks the Christian 
2s a soldier in the army of Christ. Confirmation also augments the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost already received in Baptism, gives special aids for pro- 
tessing one's faith, and strength to suffer for that faith, if necessary. 


HOLY EUCHARIST 

The Holy Eucharist is a Sacrament and a Sacrifice; in it our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, under the appearances of 
bread and wine, is contained, offered, and received. The Holy Eucharist as 
a Sacrament only will be discussed in this chapter. The Holy Eucharist 
as a Sacrifice will be dealt with in Part I — The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

As a Sacrifice, the Holy Eucharist enables man to approach God by 
means of a symbolic gift. As a Sacrament, It enables God to approach man, 
so to speak, by imparting ever new measures of sanctifying grace, It is in 
itself the very Source of grace. The other Sacraments are Sacraments only 
when given, but the Eucharist is a Sacrament whether actually received, 
or reserved, 

Various Names. The Holy Eucharist is known by various names. Some 
of these are: Holy Eucharist, which de notes thanksgiving; Blessed Sacra- 
ment, signifying most holy of all; Bread of Heaven, since it contains Jesus 
Christ who came from heaven; Bread of Angels, requiring angelic purity 
to receive it. The Holy Eucharist is also referred to as the Holy Mysteries, 
wherein. Jesus Christ is hidden from the senses, as by a veil; Holy Com- 
munion, through which He communicates Himself to the faithful; Holy 
Table, that heavenly banquet prepared for the faithful; Adorable Sacrament, 
because Jesus Christ is really present therein to be adored as the Son of God 
made man; the Sacrament of the Altar, since the Eucharist is consecrated 
on the altar at Mass; and after Mass is preserved on the altar im the taber- 
nacle; and Viaticum, food of the faithful as they start upon their journey 
to eternity. 

Institution. Jesus Christ instituted this Greatest of all Sacraments on the 
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evening before His death, in the supper room where He had come to 
celebrate the Pasch with His Apostles. On this occasion He took bread, 
blessed and broke it, and giving it to His Apostles, said: “Take and cat; 
this is My Body.” He then took the cup of wine, blessed it, and giving it 
to them, said: “All of you drink of this; for this is My Blood of the new 
covenant, which is being shed for many unto the forgiveness of sins” 
(Matt. 26:26-29). Finally, He gave His Apostles the commission: “Do this 
in remembrance of Me.” Our Lord changed the bread and wine into His 
Body and Blood by His almighty power, and this change continues to be 
made in the Church by Jesus Christ, through the ministry of His priests 
who exercise this power at the Consecration of the Mass by repeating the 
words of Christ. 

Matter and Form. The remote matter of this Sacrament is the bread and 
the wine which are fit symbols because they are most excellent nourishment 
for the body, just as the Holy Eucharist is food for the soul. They represent 
what our Lord endured in His passion — grains of wheat must be ground 
to form bread, and grapes must be pressed to form wine. 

In the other Sacraments, the remote matter is the thing that remains, and 
the proximate matter is the passing use of that thing. In the Eucharist, the 
remote matter does ‘not remain, and the proximate, which is the species of 
bread and wine, docs remain. Wheaten bread and wine of the grape are 
the only valid matter of the Eucharist. The wine must be mixed with a 
little water, first because it is believed that Christ Himself did this, and 
then to signify the union of the faithful with Christ their Head.’ The prayer 
which the priest says while mingling the wine and water refers to the 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ, Unleavened bread is used 
in the Western Church. The hosts, which must be round in shape, should 
not have been made for too long a time before being used. Usually on the 
hosts there is a representation of the crucifix, of a lamb, or the letters LHS. 

The form of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist consists in the words 
of consecration. It is twofold, that for the bread being Hoc est enim Corpus 
Meum —This is My Body; and that for the wine Hie est enim calix 
Sanguinis Mei novi et aeterni testamenti, mysterium fidei, qui pro vobis et 
pro multis effundetur in remissionem peccatorum — This is the Chalice of 
My Blood, of the new and eternal testament, the mystery of faith which 
shall be shed for you and for many unto the remission of sins. The form of 
this Sacrament differs in two ways from the form of the other Sacraments; 
first, in the other Sacraments the form imports the use of the matter, but 
the form in this Sacrament imports consecration of the matter, which is 
transubstantiation. Secondly, the form of the other Sacraments is expressed 
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in the person of the minister, but the form of this Sacrament is expressed in 
the Person of Christ Himself. 

The Real Presence. In the Holy Eucharist, by virtue of the words of 
consecration, Jesus Christ becomes really, truly, and substantially present 
under the appearance of bread and wine. This dogma is one of the most 
important truths of Christianity, The words used by Christ in instivuting 
this Sacrament also prove the reality of His presence in this Sacrament — 
“This is My Body . . This is My Blood.” The real presence may also be 
proved from Tradition and the testimony of the Fathers, who were unani- 
mous in teaching this doctrine. 

Christ is whole and entire under even the least particle of bread or drop 
of wine which has beem consecrated. The mystery of the Holy Eucharist 
consists chiefly in a threefold fact: the existence of a human body under the 
species of a small fragment of bread, the existence of the accidents (taste, 
appearance, color) of bread and wine without their substance (bread and 
wine themselves), the presence of the Body of Christ in many places at 
the same time. 

Catholics owe to Jesus Christ in this adorable Sacrament the highest wor- 
ship of His creatures; that of Latria, which is also given to Him in heaven 
by the angels and saints, Therefore, the faithful should frequently make 
visits to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, and adore It when It is car- 
ried in procession, or brought as Viaticum to the sick. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment ought to be kept in all cathedrals, in every parochial church, and 
may be kept in other chapels as well. Wherever the Blessed Sacrament is 
kept, Mass should be regularly celebrated, at least omce a week, 

The Blessed Sacrament should be reserved in a tabermacle before which 
2 light must be continually kept burning. A number of consecrated particles 
are usually reserved for the Communion of the sick, and of the faithful. 
The keys of the tabernacle, of which there should be two, should always be 
in safekeeping. Flowers or vases should never be placed immediately in 
front of the tabernacle. The tabernacle should be covered with a veil of 
rich silk, of white or of any of the rubrical colors, except black. 

Holy Communion. Holy Communion is the receiving of Jesus Christ in 
the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. To receive Holy Communion 
worthily, it is necessary to be free from mortal sin and to be fasung from 
midnight. He who knowingly receives Holy Communion in mortal sin, 
although he receives the Body and Blood of Christ, does not receive His 
graces, and commits a grave siñ —a sacrilege. To fast from midnight means 
zo take nothing in the form of food, drink, or medicine after midnight. 
Special permission was granted, however, during the recent war, for army 
and navy chaplains to celebrate Mass as late as six o'clock in the evening, 
and to distribute Holy Communion at this Mass. To receive Holy Com- 
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munion, it was necessary for the men in service to be free from mortal sin, 
to fast from solid food for at least four hours, and from liquids for at least 
two hours previous to Mass time. This privilege was also extended to war 
workers in many localities where a large number of them were employed. 
The time of the Eucharistic fast for those who receive in the evening may 
be regulated by the individual bishops; hence, it may have differed slightly 
in certain dioceses from what is stated here. 

Holy Communion may be received without fasting when one is in danger 
of death, or when it is necessary to save the Blessed Sacrament from insult 
or injury. The sick who have been confined to bed for a month with no 
sure hope of a speedy recovery are allowed, with the prudent advice of a 
confessor, to receive Holy Communion once or twice a week, even though 
they have taken medicine or some liquid food. A person must have the 
use of reason in order to receive Holy Communion. Before approaching the 
Sacred Banquet for the first time, he should be properly instructed as to the 
Sacrament which he is about to receive, and be able to distinguish It from 
ordinary bread. 

Necessity. The reception of this Sacrament is not necessary as 2 means 
to salvation, but it is necessary by precept. This precept is not only an 
ecclesiastical one, which obliges all who have received their First Holy 
Communion to receive the Eucharist at least omce a year, during the Easter 
time; but is also considered divine, from the words of Christ: “Amen, 
amen, I say unto you, unless you eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink His Blood, you shall not have life in you" (John 6:54). Those who 
do not fulfill the ecclesiastical precept regarding Paschal Communion are 
guilty of mortal sin. They are not exeused from fulfilling this command, 
even after the Paschal time has elapsed, however, as they may fulfill part of 
the command by receiving Communion at least once during the year, even 
though they did mot receive it at the stated time. Frequent Communion is 
advocated by the Church through her popes. The faithful may receive in 
any rite for the sake of devotion, but should receive their Easter Communion 
in their own tite. Holy Viaticum must also be received in one’s own rite, 
except in cases of necessity. 

Although Christ instituted and administered to His Apostles the great 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist under both species, it does not follow of 
necessity that He established a law rendering its administration to the faith- 
ful in this manner imperative. In fact, He Himself frequently mentions It 
under one kind only: “If any one cat of this Bread, he shall live forever; 
and the Bread that I will give is My Flesh for the life of the world.” “He 
who cats this Bread shall live forever” (John 6:52, 59). Christ is whole and 
entire under both species, but the faithful now receive only under the 
species of bread. 
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Minister. Priests alone are the ordinary ministers of the Eucharist. Dea- 
cons may administer the Eucharist by permission of the Ordinary or of the 
parish priest, for a grave cause. In case of extreme necessity, not only 
deacons, but inferior clerics, and even a lay person, might give Communion, 
not only to others, but even to himself; ie, to prevent the desecration of 
the Blessed Sacrament in times of persecution, etc. 

Ceremonies. Holy Communion is to be given only during those hours 
of the day when the celebration of Holy Mass is allowed, or immediately 
before or after the Mass. The proper time for the distribution of Holy 
Communion is at the Communion of the Mass. 

If Holy Communion is distributed during Mass, the requisite number of 
candles are lighted, according to the kind of Mass being offered. After the 
Communion of the priest, he opens the tabernacle, and genuflects. Then he 
removes the ciborium from the tabernacle, places it on the corporal, which 
is spread out on the middle of the altar, shuts the door of the tabernacle, 
uncovers the ciborium, placing the lid on the corporal, and genuflects a 
second time. The acolyte recites the Confiteor and the priest genuflects again 
and turns, standing a little to the gospel side, partly facing the communi- 
cants. He says “May Almighty God have mercy on you, forgive you your 
sins, and bring you to everlasting life.“ Then “May the Almighty and 
Merciful God grant you pardon, absolution, and remission of your sins” 
while making the sign of the cross with his right hand. Turning back to 
the altar, he genuflects and takes the ciboriur im his left hand. With the 
thumb and index fingers of his right hand, he takes one of the consecrated 
particles and holds It elevated a little over the center of the ciborium, so 
that It may be seen as he faces the people. He says “Behold the Lamb of 
God who takest away the sins of the world,” and then three times, still 
holding the Host, “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under 
my roof: say but the word, and my soul shall be healed.” 

The priest then goes to the Epistle side of the altar rail and begins to 
distribute Communion. He holds the Sacred Host over the ciborium and 
makes the sign of the cross, raising it about three or four inches. He then 
lowers It, signing the communicant, and saying at the same time “May the 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ keep thy soul unto life everlasting. Amen.” 
He concludes the words as he places the Sacred Host on the tongue of the 
communicant. This present method of distribution dates back to the sixth 
century, but before that time the Blessed Eucharist was put into the hands 
of the communicant. When all have cornmunicated, the priest returns to 
the altar. Having genuflected, he immediately covers the ciborium, places 
the veil over it, and replaces it in the tabernacle, Then follows the ablution, 
and the priest continues with the Mass. 

If Communion has been distributed outside of Mass, the priest washes 
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his fingers in the vessel prepared before replacing the ciborium in the taber- 
nacle, saying while doing so: “O Sacred Banquet, in which Christ is re- 
ceived, the memory of His passion is renewed, the soul is filled with grace, 
and a pledge of future glory is given to us,” with its versicle, response, and 
prayer: “Thou didst give them bread from heaven. Containing in itself all 
sweetness. O God, Who in this wonderful Sacrament, hast Jeft us a memo- 
rial of Thy Passion, grant us, we beseech Thee, so to venerate the sacred 
mysteries of Thy Body and Blood, that we may ever fecl within us the 
fruit of Thy redemption. Who livest and reignest forever and ever. Amen.” 
He then locks the tabernacle and, turning, blesses the communicants. 

Effects. The chief effects of a worthy Holy Communion are: first, a closer 
union with our Lord and a more fervent love of God and neighbor; second, 
am increase of sanctifying grace; third, preservation from mortal sin and 
the remission of venial sin; fourth, the lessening of the inclination to sin 
and the help to practice good works. Holy Communion communicates to 
the soul not only divine grace, but also the Author of that grace. A good 
Communion is the greatest act of reverence and devotion toward God, and 
a source of great profit to men. All should desire to receive this Sacrament 
often, that it may sustain the life of their souls, and that they may say by 
reason of their close union with Christ in the Holy Eucharist, “It is now, no 
longer I that lives, but Christ lives in me” (Gal. 2:19). 


PENANCE 

The Sacrament of Penance is the Sacrament by which sins committed 
after Baptism are forgiven through the absolution of the priest. Penance, or 
confession, from that part of it which is the most perceptible, is sometimes 
called the second plank after shipwreck. 

Necessity. Penance is an optional aid before Communion when one is in 
venial sin; it is a strict obligation before Communion when one is in mortal 
sin. Everyone of the faithful of both sexes, from the time he attains the 
use of reason, has the obligation of fulfilling the ecclesiastical precept of 
confessing werthily all his mortal sins which have not yet been properly 
confessed, at least once a year. He who makes a sacrilegious confession does 
not satisfy the precept of confessing his sins. One should also receive the 
Sactatnent of Penance when he is in danger of death, before receiving the 
other Sacraments, and when in need of divine aid in overcoming serious 
temptation. 

Institution. Christ promised the Sacrament of Penance when He an- 
nounced to St. Peter that He would give him the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. And I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and 
whatever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” (Matt. 16:19). After 
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His Resurrection, Christ fulfilled this promise when He breathed on His 
Apostles saying: “Receive the Holy Spirit; whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” 
(John 20:23). This power was transmitted by the A post les to their successors, 
and thence to all the priests of the Catholic Church. 

Matter and Form, The remote matter for the Sacrament of Penance is 
sin committed after Baptism, Sins are not matter in the sense that they 
come into the composition of the Sacrament, but in that the Sacrament has 
to act on them and remove them from the soul, Necessary remote matter 
embraces all the mortal sins not confessed and directly forgiven by abso- 
lution. Free remove matter, which is sufficient for absolution, though there 
is no strict obligation of confessing them, is all venial sins and all mortal 
sins already confessed and forgiven. The proximate matter of this Sacra- 
ment is the three acts of the penitent; namely, contrition, confession, and 
satisfaction. These are essential parts constituting the Sacrament of Penance. 

The form of the Sacrament of Penance must be expressed in words; 
absolution cannot be given in writing. These words must be pronounced on 
the penitent who is present so that the voice may be heard, or the person 
may be seen. The words of absolution are Ego te absolvo a peccatis tuis, in 
nomine Patris, et Fili, et Spiritus Sancti, Amen I absolve thee from thy 
sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen. 

Minister. None but priests or bishops may absolve from sin, The priest 
's considered the ordinary minister of this Sacrament. However, he must 
not only be validly ordained, but must also have received the faculties of 
jurisdiction from the bishop of the diocese to hear confessions in that 
diocese. In case of necessity, however, any priest can hear the confession of 
a dying person, anywhere. 

nies. The ceremonies for the worthy reception of the Sacrament 
of Penance may be said to include the preparation, as well as the confession, 
absolution, and satisfaction. ‘This preparation consists in an examination of 
conscience, calling to mind the commandments of God and of the Church, 
and the particular duties of one’s state in life. Sincere sorrow for one’s sins 
should extend to all mortal sins or, if the penitent has no mortal sins, to at 
least one of the venial sins he intends to confess, or to same sin of his past 
life. He should endeavor to have perfect contrition for his sins, although 
imperfect contrition is sufficient to make this Sacrament valid. 

If it is impossible to receive the Sacrament of Penance, an act of perfect 
contrition brings forgiveness for sins, but except in very unusual circum- 
stances, one may not receive Holy Communion until those sins have been 
forgiven in the Sacrament of Penance. The penitent must hate the sins he 
has committed and make a firm purpose of sinning no more. He must 
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confess his sins to the priest, since the priest cannot know whether to forgive 
or retain them unless the penitent states them. 

The penitent enters the confessional, knecls, and makes the sign of the 
cross and says, “Bless me, Father, for 1 have sinned.” He then tells how 
long it has been since his last worthy confession, and states all his mortal 
sins and the nature and number of each, and any venial sins he wishes to 
confess. He now says “I am sorry for these and for all the sins of my past 
life, especially for. . He should answer truthfully any questions the 
priest may ask, seek advice if he needs any, listen carefully to the spiritual 
instruction and counsel of the priest, and accept the penance which the 
priest gives him. While the priest is pronouncing the words of absolution, 
the penitent should say from his heart the act of contrition, in a tone to be 
heard by the priest. The penitent leaves the confessional, returns thanks to 
God for permitting him to receive this Sacrament, and promptly and 
devoutly performs his penance, which is the fifth part of this Sacrament, 

Effects. The Sacrament of Penance, besides giving sacramental grace, has 
the following effects if worthily received: it gives or increases sanctifying 
grace in the souls of thase who receive it, forgives their sins, and if neces- 
sary, remits the eternal punishment. It also remits part, at least, of the 
temporal punishment due to their sins, helps them to avoid sin in the future, 
and restores the merits of their good works if these merits have been lost 
by mortal sin. 

Indulgences. Since indulgences remit the temporal punishment due to sin, 
either in whole or in part, this subject is treated in conjunction with the 


of saints; a treasury of the superabundant satisfactions of Christ, the Blessed 
Virgin, and the Saints; and the power of the Church ta draw on this 
treasury. An indulgence remits some or all of the temporal punishment 
due to sin after the sin has heen forgiven. A plenary indulgence can remit 
all the temporal punishment, but, if some venial sins prevent the gaining 
of a plenary indulgence, the person may gain at least a partial indulgence, 
which remits some of thé temporal punishment due to sin. An indulgence 
does not remit any ain, not even a venial sin, nor the eternal punishment 
due to sin, but only the temporal punishment which must be endured in 
this life or in purgatory. 

To gain any indulgence a person must be baptized, be free from ex- 
communication, be in the state of grace, have the intention to gain it, and 
perform the work for which the favor js granted. Although an habitual 
intention of gaining all possible indulgences probably suffices, it is well to 
renew this imtention often. To gain a plenary indulgence one must be free 
from every venial sin or affection for it. One cannot gain indulgences for 
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other living persons, but he can gain them for the souls in purgatory, since 
the Church makes most indulgences applicable to them. 

The usual acts required for gaining a plenary indulgence are confession, 
Communion, prayers for the intention of the pope, and sometimes a visit 
to a church. If confession is prescribed, it may be made within eight days 
immediately before the day on which the indulgence may be gained, or 
within the following octave. Confession is then necessary, even for those 


a visit to a church is prescribed for all toties quoties plenary indulgences, 
six Paters, Aves, and Glorias must be said for the intention of the Roman 
pontiff. Among the numerous plenary indulgences granted by the Church, 
that of jubilee is the most solemn, and that at the hour of death is the 
most important. 

Indulgences may be personal — granted imimediately to persons; local — 
atached to certain places; or real—attached to portable objects such as 
Agnus Deis, crucifixes, rosaries, medals, and the like; special indulgences 
are attached to various devotions such as the stations of the cross, holy hour, 
processions, rosary, etc, and these will be discussed in their proper places. 
Many ejaculatory prayers have indulgences annexed to their recitation. 


EXTREME UNCTION 

Extreme Unction is the Sacrament which, through the anointing with 
blessed oil by the priest, and through his prayer, gives health and strength 
to the soul and sometimes to the bedy when a person is in danger of death 
from sickness, accident, or old age, This Sacrament is called Extreme 
Unction because it is the last unction or anointing of a Christian, and 
because it is administered when a person is thought to be dying. However, 
though it is the last anointing, it is not necessarily the last Sacrament a 
person reccives. 

Exreme Unction takes away mortal sin when it cannot be taken away 
in any other way, provided the subject has attrition. Those who know they 
are about to receive this Sacrament should prepare themselves by making 
a good Confession, by acts of faith, hope, and charity, and by resignation 
to the will of God. Extreme Unction cannot be repeated in the same danger 
of death, 

Necessity. All Catholics who have reached the use of reason and are in 
danger of death from sick ness, accident, or old age, should receive the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. Although it is not absolutely necessary for 
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salvation, no one is allowed to neglect it, and care should be taken thar the 
sick receive it while they are yet fully conscious. In case of sudden or 
unexpected death, a priest should always be called, because absolution and 
Extreme Unction can be given conditionally for some time after apparent 
death. 

Institution. It is probable that Christ instituted the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction after His Resurrection. The Apostle St. James, in the fifth chapter 
of his Epistle, makes known the institution of this Sacrament, explains its 
parts, and commands its use in these clear and express terms: “Is any one 
among you sick? Let him bring in the presbyters of the Church, and let 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And 
the prayer of faith will save the sick man, and the Lord will raise him up, 
and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven” (James 5:14, 15): 

Matter and Form. Oil blessed by a bishop on Maundy Thursday is the 
remote matter of Extreme Unction. The proximate matter is the anointing 
of the five senses —the closed eyes, the lobes of the cars, the nostrils, the 
closed mouth, and the hands and feet. The anointing of the feet may be 
emitted for any reasonable cause. The right eye, car, ete, are usually 
anointed before the left. In case of necessity one unction suffices on any 
sense, preferably the forehead, 

The form of Extreme Unction is contained in the words: “By this holy 
anointing, and of His most tender mercy, may the Lord forgive thee what- 
ever sins thou hast committed by thy sight, hearing, etc. according to the 
particular sense being anointed, 

Minister. For many centuries, the Sacrament of Extreme Unction was 
usually administered by a number of priests together. Now a single priest is 
the minister of Extreme Unction, and except in case of necessity, this priest 
should be the pastor of the place where the afflicted person is. 

Ceremonies. When Extreme Unction alone is to be given to a sick person, 
and not Viaticum, the priest says upon entering the sick chamber: “Peace 
be to this house.” The response is “And to all that dwell therein.” He then 
places the oilstock on a table and presents the crucifix to be piously kissed 
by the sick person. He sprinkles the patient, the room, and the bystanders 
with holy water in the form of a cross, saying “Asperges me, etc.” If the sick 
person wishes to go to Confession, he does so at this time. 

The bystanders return to the room, and the priest admonishes them to 
recite the seven Penitential Psalms, the Litany of the Saints, or other suit- 
able prayers for the sick person while he administers the Sacrament. The 
priest extends hig hand over the head of the sick person and prays. He 
moistens his thumb with the holy oil and anoints in turn the eyes, ears, 
nostrils, mouth, hands, and feet of the patient — esch with the sign of the 
cross, while saying the proper words. The priest then cleanses his thumb 
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with a bit of bread, and washes and wipes his hands. This ablution water 
and the bread are later burned. He them says further prayers, recalling the 
words of St. James, asking for the cure of the sick person, and for an 
increase of grace for him. 

Effects. The primary effect of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction is the 
grace of spiritual strength to die reconciled to God. It also gives sacramental 
grace, increases sanctifying grace, and comforts the soul against mora! and 
spiritual weakmess in time of illness, It prepares the soul for immediate 
cntrance into heaven by the remission of venial sins, and cleanses the soul 
from the remains of sin. Extreme Unction sometimes restores health to the 
body, when God sees that this will be good for the soul. 

Viaticum. All are bound to the precept of receiving Holy Communion 
when in danger of death, even though they may have communicated a 
few days before, and are strongly advised to do so even though they may 
have received earlier in the same day. Except in cases of necessity, Viaticum 
is administered by the parish priest, and in the person's own rite. 

When the priest enters the sickroom he says: “Peace be to this house” 
ta which the response “And to all who dwell therein” is made. He puts the 
pyx containing the Blessed Sacrament upon a linen corporal on a table and 
genuflects before it. He then sprinkles the sick person and the bed with 
holy water in the form of a cross. If the person wishes to confess before 
receiving Viaticum, he does so at this time. The Confiteor is then recited 
by the sick person or by someone in his stead. The priest genuflects and 
turns toward the sick person saying “Misereatur tui, ete," and “Indulgen- 
nam, etc, as before distributing Communion. He holds up the Blessed 
Sacrament so that the sick person can see it, saying Ecce Agnus Dei, etc.,“ 
and adds “Domine non sum dignus, ete. He then gives Holy Communion 
to the patient, saying: “Receive, brother (or sister) the viaticum of the 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, that He may protect thee from the malicious 
foe, and bring thee safe inte everlasting life. Amen.” The priest washes 
his fingers in a little water (which is later thrown into the fire), and wipes 
them. Following this he recites other prayers, If he has other particles of 
the Blessed Sacrament with him, the priest blesses the sick person with the 
pyx in silence. Otherwise, he blesses him with the regular form. 

1. Preparation of the Sick Room. When a priest is summoned to admin- 
istér to a sick person, the messenger ought to be someone who can give 
the priest the necessary information as to the person’s name, address, and 
condition. 

The room in which the patient is lying should be in order, and the 
person neat and clean. A small table covered with a clean white cloth 
should be placed toward the foot of the bed, on the patient's right hand. 
Upon it should be placed a crucifix with a blessed candle at each side, also 
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a wine glass or other small vessel containing a little clean water, another 
vessel with holy water, and a spoof. If the person is to be anointed, there 
should likewise be six pieces of cotton, a plate with bread or lemon, and a 
clean towel. A clean white towel or napkin should be laid on the breast 
of the communicant. 

The priest is reccived in silence if he is carrying the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the person who admits him should bear a lighted candle. The priest 
is led to the sickroom, and the candles upon the table are lighted. The 
person bearing the lighted candle kneels with it so as to face the Blessed 
Sacrament. If the sick person wishes to confess, the attendant leaves the 
room, closing the door, and returning when notified to do so. If, after 
giving the patient Holy Communion, the priest blesses all with the pyx, 
this means he still has the Blessed Sacrament with him. In this event, the 
attendant again accompanies hirn to the door with the lighted candle. 

2. Apostolic Benediction In Articulo Mortis.” Besides other indulgences 
that may be gained at the hour of death (such as for those who are mem- 
bers of certain pious confraternities, who practice certain devotions, or have 
rosaries, crosses, medals, etc. to which indulgences are: attached), there is 
another and more solemn one which is gained only when death actually 
occurs. This blessing is imparted by the priest to the sick in their agony. 
It is frequently given immediately after Extreme Unction has been admin- 
istered, but if given by itself, nothing is necessary except holy water and a 
crucifix. The sick person should be reminded that while the blessing is 
being given, he must call upon Jesus at least in his heart, to have mercy 
on him, and he should resign himself to God's holy will. 


HOLY ORDERS 

Holy Orders is the Sacrament through which men receive the power and 
grace to perform the sacred duties of bishops, priests, and other ministers 
of the Church. All other Sacraments depend upon this one more or less, 
some of ther essentially, and others in their solemnity and ceremonies. 
Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, and Extreme Unction depend for 
the valid administration upon the Sacrament of Holy Orders; Baptism and 
Matrimony for their cere monies and solemnnities, and under ordimary con- 
ditions for their lawful administration as well. This Sacrament is called 
“Orders” because it establishes orders or rules in the Church by placing 
her ministers above the simple faithful in a spiritual rank, and by placing 
the chiefs and pastors subordinate one to the other. The subordination of 
relative functions in regard to the divine worship is also called “hierarchy.” 

Institution. At the last supper Christ made the first priests when He 
said “Do this in remembrance of Me” (Luke 22:19). He gave them power 
to forgive sins When He said: Whose sins you shall forgive, they are for- 
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given, and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John 20:23). 
Christ designated other priestly powers when He said to His Apostles: 
“Make disciples of all mations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that 
have commanded you” (Matt. 28:19), and “As the Father hath sent Me, 
1 also send you“ (John 20:21). 

Subject. To be a fit subject for the reception of Holy Orders, a person 
must be of the male sex, baptized, and have the intention of receiving the 
Sacrament. He must also have the requisite ecclesiastical knowledge, be 
pure of life, be confirmed, and free from every canonical impediment. In 
other words, he must conform to the requirements concerning birth of 
lawful marriage; the attainment of the prescribed minimum age (twenty- 
one for subdeacon, twenty-two for deacon, twenty-four complete for 
priesthood}; possession of a sound mind and good reputation; freedom 
from any notable bodily deformity; and the reception of inferior orders 
in proper succession. 

Matter and Form, Minor orders are conferred when the minister hands 
over the instruments of each order to the candidate and. recites the appro- 
priate words, according to the Roman Pontifical. Subdeaconship is given 
when the candidate touches the empty chalice with the paten and the book 
of the Epistles, or the Missal. For the diaconate the matter is the imposition 
of the hand of the bishop. The form is the words of the Preface, of which 
the sentence “Emitte in eum — munere roboretur” is essential. The matter 
for the priesthood is the first imposition of hands by the bishop: the form 
consists of the Preface, of which the words Da, quaesumus” to “suge con- 
versationis insinuet,” are essential. The imposition of hands by the conse- 
crating bishop is the matter for consecration of a bishop. The form is the 
words of the Preface, those essential for validity being “Comple im Sacerdote 
tuo rore sanctifica.”* 

Various Orders. The clerical tonsure is not an order and bestows no 
spiritual power, but it is a prelude to orders and admits the recipient to the 
state and privileges of clerics. In some countries the hair is cut in the form 
of a crown, in honor of our Lord’s crown of thorns. In the United States, 
however, it is cut in the form of a cross; a few locks are clipped from the 
front of the head, the back, and the right and left sides, as well as from 
the center. 

The first four orders or steps to the priesthood are called minor orders, 
and the three highest are called major orders. According to the New Code 
of Canon Law, a student may not receive the tonsure until his first year of 
theological study. He usually receives the minor orders during the second 
year, subdeaconship at the end of the third year, and the deaconship and 


* Apostolic constitution, Fucrumæntunmt Ordinis, Nov. 36, 1947. 
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priesthood in his fourth year. Major orders are usually given during Holy 
Mass on the Ember Saturdays, the Saturday before Passion Sunday, or 
Holy Saturday, but for any scrious reason the bishop may confer these orders 
on any Sunday or holyday of obligation. 

1. Minor Orders. The first of the minor orders is that of porter, whose 
duties originally were to exclude unbelievers from church, to ring the bells 
for church services, and to act as sacristan and treasurer of the church. 
The candidate receives keys from the bishop and is conducted to the door 
and made to ring a bell. The second is the lector, who formerly instructed 
the catechumens in the mysteries of faith, read the Scriptures to the people, 
took charge of the sacred books, and acted as secretary to bishops and 
priests. The lectors now receive a Bible or Missal as a sign of their office, 
The book of exorcisrns is given to the candidates for the third minor order. 
The exorcists at one time delivered energumens from the malicious agency 
of evil spirits. They receive spiritual power to this end, which they may 
not use in the solemn rite without the bishop's permission. Acolytes, the 
fourth minor order, present, ex officio, to the deacon the matter of the 
Sacrifice, and carry lights at Mass, They receive empty cruets and a candle- 
stick and candle as symbols of their office. 

2. Major Orders. The first of the three major orders is that of a 
subdeacon, who serves the priest at High Mass in a minor capacity, and 
sings the Epistle. Subdeacons may touch the sacred vessels not containing 
the Blessed Sacrament. They take the vow of celibacy, and have the obliga- 
tion, under pain of mortal sin, of reciting the Divine Office each day for life. 

Deacons, who receive the second major order, serve the bishop and priest 
at the altar as did the Levites of old. They sing the Gospel at High Mass, 
and may carry the Blessed Sacrament in the sacred vessels. They also may 
be delegated the power to preach, to distribute Holy Communion, and to 
administer solemn Baptism, 

Final orders are given to priests, who receive the power to change the 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, to handle the Blessed 
Sacrament, to administer the Sacraments (except Holy Orders), to bless, 
to preach, and to rule — in all things subject to their bishops. 

3. Bishops. A bishop receives the higher of the two degrees of the priest- 
hood. He is consecrated by three bishops, and receives the full powers of the 
priesthood — the power to bestow it upon others and the power to confirm. 
He rules over a diocese allotted to him. 

Minister. The bishop is the ordinary minister of Holy Orders. Priests 
certainly cannot, even by papal delegation, be the extraordinary ministers of 
the episcopate or the priesthood, but may be the extraordinary minister of 
other orders. Cardinals, even without the episcopal character, can give ton- 
sure and minor orders, with the permission of the proper bishop. Vicars, 
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Prefects Apostolic, and Abbots who have the episcopal character act as 
bishops in this matter. Otherwise, they may validly confer tonsure and minor 
orders in their territories, but only during their term of office, 

Ceremonies. The Mass of ordination and that of the consecration of a 
bishop must always be said by the ordaining or consecrating bishop, All 
those who are promoted to major orders are obliged to receive Holy Com- 
munion in the Mass of ordination. 

Candidates for ordination to the priesthood enter the sanctuary vested 
with amice, alb, stole, and maniple. They carry a folded chasuble on the 
left arm, and a lighted candle in the right hand. The nature of the priest- 
hood and its office is explained in the ceremony of ordination, and by the 
admonition which the bishop gives. When the archdeacon answers affir ma- 
tively the bishop's question: “Do you know that they are worthy?” the 
young men prostrate themselves upon the floor while the Litany of the 
Saints is chanted. After the last invocation, they arise and advance in pairs 
and kneel before the bishop. The bishop and priests present impose hands 
on the deacons, and hold their right hands extended over all while the 
bishop prays. The bishop then gives each the priestly vestments, saying 
separate prayers for the stole, chasuble, etc. The stole is crossed upon 
the breast of cach deacon, and each is vested in the chasuble of the 
priesthood. The Ven Creator is sung while the bishop anoints in the form 
of a cross the hands of each candidate who kneels before him. The bishop 
then closes the hands of cach, and one of the attendants ties them with 
White cloths. He gives to cach the chalice with wine and water, and the 
paten with a host thereon, saying: “Receive thou the power of offering 
sacrifice to God and of celebrating Mass, as well for the living as for the 
dead. Amen.” 

The newly ordained then retire to a side chapel or to the sactisty, have 
the binders removed, and wash their hands. Then grouped about the altar, 
each with a Missal in hand, the newly ordained. priests concelebrate the Mass 
with the ordaining bishop. At the Consecration they pronounce simulta- 
neously with the bishop the sacred words that change the bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. After receiving Holy Communion 
and nonconsecrated wine, each makes the profession of faith by saying aloud 
the Apostles Creed. They then approach the altar, and the bishop places 
both his hands upon each priest's head as he kneels before hirn, and says: 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost; whose sins you shall forgive, etc.” Then he 
unfolds the chasuble of each and says while doing so: “May the Lord clothe 
thee with the state of innocence.” 

At the end of the ceremony, each priest in turn puts his joined hands 
between those of the bishop and makes the oath of homage and obedience. 
The bishop then gives the priest the kiss of peace. Then, sitting and 
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mitered, and holding his pastoral staff, he delivers an exhortation to the 
newly ordained, 

Effects. Holy Orders augments sanctifying grace and bestows sacramental 
grace. It impresses an indelible character or mark on the soul. No order 
can be reiterated: once ordained, a priest is ordained forever; Thou art a 
priest forever, according to the order of Melchisedech” (Ps. 109:4). 


MATRIMONY 


Matrimony is the Sacrament by which a baptized man and a baptized 
woman bind themselves for life in a lawful marriage and receive the grace 
to discharge their duties. Matrimony is a natural contract for the propaga- 
tion of the human race, a civil contract according to law in regard to tem- 
poral things, and an ecclesiastical contract as a Sacrament according to the 
laws of the Church. The marriages of Protestants, if baptized, and if no 
impediments exist, are sacramental. Matrimony, as a Sacrament of the 
living, should be received in the state of grace. Mixed marriages (between 
a Catholic and one who, though baptized, does not profess the Cathalic 
faith) are forbidden unless a dispensation is granted, Marriage is indissolu- 
ble — What therefore God hath joined together, let no man put asunder” 
(Matt. 19:6), 

Institution. God instituted Matrimony as a natural contrace in the Garden 
of Eden when He created Adam and Eve — “Increase and multiply” (Gen. 
1:28). Christ raised marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament at the marriage 
feast of Cana, although He may have formally instituted it with other 
Sacraments, after His resurrection. 

Matter and Form. The remote matter of the Sacrament of Matrimony is 
the bodies of the contracting couple, ‘The proximate matter is the mutual 
surrender of their bodies, or the words or signs expressing the consent. 

The form is the mutual acceptance of the bodies, or the words and out- 
ward signs by which the man and woman accept each other as husband 
and wife. 

Minister. The contracting parties are the ministers of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, and not the officiating priest. The priest is the mecessary witness 
of the contract, and the minister of its solemnity. 

Impediments to Lawful Marriage. Impediments are diriment, which 
make the contract null and veid unless a valid dispensation first has been 
obtained: and impedient, which makes marriage unlawful, but not invalid. 

Many diriment impediments spring from ecclesiastical law — affinity, dis- 
parity of worship, sacred orders, solemn vows, crime, public indecency. 
Other arise from divine law — impotence, previous bond, and consanguinity 
(certainly in the first degree of the direct line; probably in the other 
degrees of direct line as well as in the first degree collateral). The Church 
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cannot dispense from impediments certainly of divine law, and never 
dispenses from those which are probably of divine law. 

A simple vow of virginity, of perfect chastity, of not marrying, or of 
taking sacred orders and embracing the religious state, and mixed religion 
between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic constitute impedicnt 
impediments to marriage. The Catholic Church has no jurisdiction over 
nonbaptized persons and does mot exercise authority ower their marriage 
contracts except indirectly, ic., when Catholics contract marriages with 
nombaptized persons. 

Banns of marriage are read at Mass or other services on three consecutive 
Sundays or other days of precept, in order to discover any known impedi- 
ments which would make the marriage unlawful or invalid, and which 
would ruin the life of one or both of the contracting parties. 

Ceremonies. A Catholic marriage should be followed by a nuptial Mass. 
A marriage between a Catholic and a non-Catholic may not take place in 
church, and marriages may not be performed in private homes except for 
some good reason. 

If a nuptial Mass is to follow the ceremony, the priest clothes himself in 
all the vestments except the maniple. Otherwise, he vests in surplice and 
stole only. Attended by an acolyte holding a vessel of holy water, the priest 
stands at the center of the altar where he awaits the bride and the groom 
and the two official witnesses, called the best man and the maid (or matron) 
of honor, The priest asks, N., wilt thou take V. N. here present for thy 
lawful wife, according to the Rite of Our Holy Mother, the Church?” The 
bridegroom answers, “I will.” The priest asks the same question of the 
bride, who responds in like manner. Then the groom says “I, N., take thee, 
N. N., for my lawful wife, to have and to hold, from this day forward, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and im health, until 
death do us part.” The bride repeats the same formula. Then they kneel, 
and the priest says “I join you together in marriage, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, ete.” He now sprinkles both with holy water, and 
blesses the ring by sprinkling it with holy water im the form of a cross. 
The groom takes the ring from the priest's hand and puts it on the third 
finger of the left hand of the bride, while saying, “With this ring I thee wed, 
and I plight unto thee my troth.” Then follows the prayer to God to look 
down upon the married couple and to protect the marriage. The couple 
are exhorted to give thanks to God for His graces, to love each other, and 
to be mindful of their duties to cach other. They mow take their places, 
within the sanctuary, and the nuptial Mass begins. 

The nuptial Mass contains many allusions to the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony, After the Pater Noster the bride and the bridegroom kneel before 
the altar while the priest reads prayers beseeching God to bless the bride, 
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that she may follow the example of the holy women of the Scriptures. 
After the Postcommanion, and before the blessing of the people, the priest 
reads another special blessing and sprinkles the bride and groom with 
holy water. 

Effects. The chief effects of the Sacrament of Matrimony are first, an 
increase of sanctifying grace; second, sacramental grace; third, the special 
help of God for husband and wife to love each other faithfully, to bear 
with each other’s faults, and to bring up their children properly. 


Cuapter VII 
SACRAMENTALS 


Sacramentals are objects or actions which the Church uses to obtain from 
God spiritual and temporal favors for her children. Sacramentals differ 
from the Sacraments by reason of their origin, their effects, and the manner 
of producing the effects. The Sacraments were instituted by Jesus Christ, 
whereas the sacramentals have been established by the Church. The salutary 
affects of the sacramentals differ essentially from the efficacy proper to the 
Sacraments. Sacraments possess the divinely granted power of bestowing 
grace directly; sacramentals, however, produce their effects only indirectly, 
through the good dispositions they inspire in those who use them, and 
through the prayers that are attached to them by the Church, In two respects 
the sacramentals are similar to the Sacraments: they are external rites of a 
religious nature made up of things and words; and they are capable of 
conferring benefits on those who use them with the proper dispositions. 

The chief benefits obtained by the use of the sacramentals are: first, 
actual graces; second, the forgiveness of venial sins; third, the remission of 
temporal punishment due to sin; fourth, health of body and material bless- 
ings; fifth, protection from evil spirits. The Holy See alone has the right to 
constitute new sacramentals, authentically to interpret those in use, or to 
abolish. or modify any of them. 

The chief kinds of sactarnentals are: first, blessings given by priests and 
bishops; second, exorcisms against evil spirits; third, blessed objects of 
devotion. Indulgenced articles lose their indulgence when they are sold 
(Canon 924). 

The ordinary minister of blessings is a priest. However, certain solemn 
blessings, such as the consecration of a church, can be performed only by 
the higher ecclesiastical dignitaries, such as bishops or cardinals; while a 
few, like that of the Agnus Dei, are reserved to the pope. The former are 
called invocative benedictions, since God's blessing is called upon a person, 
object, or place. Those blessings which render a person, object, or place 
aered are constitutive; and such consecrated persons, objects, or places 
must be treated with reverence. 

Sign of the Cross. The sign of the cross is found everywhere in the liturgy 
of the Church. No ceremony is performed without it. The hands of the 
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priest are consecrated with the holy oil to enable him to confer blessings 
by the sign of the cross. He may thus bless any object simply by making 
the sign of the cross over it, without any words, except in such cases where 
the Holy See requires a particular form for the blessing of certain things. 
The priest may impart to medals, beads, crucifixes, and similar objects, the 
papal indulgences, so that a person who is otherwise favorably disposed may 
gain all those indulgences by having one of these blessed objects in his 
possession. 

Pope Pius IX, by a brief of July 28, 1863, granted to all the faithful an 
indulgence of one hundred days every time that, with at least a contrite 
heart, they shall make the sign of the cross, invoking the Blessed Trinity 
at the same time with the words “In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” On March 23, 1866, the same pontiff 
granted an indulgence of three hundred days to those who make the sign 
of the cross with holy water, in the same manner as above. 

When bestowing his blessing, a bishop makes the sign of the cross at the 
mention of each of the three Divine Persons, but a priest makes it only once 
for the three Persons. 

Exorcisms. An exorcism is a command given to the devil, ordering him, 
in the name of God, to depart from some person, place, or thing. If the 
demon takes up his abode in the body of a living person, this is called 
diabolical possession. If he molests the person from without, it is called 
diabolical obsession. Some exorcisms are for ordinary use in sacred functions, 
such as in preparing holy water; others, of a more solemn character, are 
destined only for well-established cases of diabolical possession or obsession. 

Blessing of Women Before Childbirth. There is in the ritual a beautiful 
and effective blessing to be given to pregnant women. Certainly it is fitting 
that those who expect to become mothers ask the blessing of God for a safe 
delivery and a healthy child. Although this blessing does not seem to be as 
well known as the blessing of women after childbirth, it is likewise a 
sacramental, and as such should be sought by all women shortly before 
the birth of their child. Little is known about the origin of this blessing; 
but that it has the Church's approval is evident from its inclusion in the 
ritual. 

Churching of Women. Although frequently compared with the Jewish 
rite of legal purification, the rite of churching differs essentially from it. 
The Jewish rite was obligatory, whereas the Christian ceremony does not 
bind even under pain of venial sin. 

With the coming of Mary, humanity's second Mother, womankind was 
clevated and ennobled. Motherhood, although still a painful ordeal, was 
no longer looked upon as a penalty, but became truly honorable, calling for 
thanksgiving instead of purification. Since our Blessed Mother submitted 
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to Jewish law, Christian women from earliest times abstained from entering 
church for a certain time after God had blessed them with offspring. They 
then sought the blessing of the priest at the door of the church before 
entering, and made their first visit as an act of thanksgiving for their safe 
delivery. This is the origin of the ceremony of churching. 

Wherever Mass can be celebrated, the blessing can be given. The woman 
kneels at the door of the church, holding a lighted candle in her hand, 
and the priest, vested in surplice and white stole, and accompanied by an 
acolyte, sprinkles her with holy water, and recites the twenty-third psalm. 
Then placing the left end of the stole in her hand he conducts her into 
the church, where before the altar he sprinkles her with holy water and 
gives her a blessing. In this country, the women go to the altar rail (usually 
after Mass), where the above ceremony takes place. The ceremony is not 
obligatory, and only mothers of legitimate children may receive it, even if 
the child died without Baptism. 

Holy Water, Water which has been blessed with certain exorcisms and 
prayers, and with which salt similarly blessed has been mingled, is called 
holy water. There are four kinds of holy water: (1) baptismal water, which 
is blessed every Holy Saturday and on the eve of Pentecost in all churches 
that have baptismal fonts, and which is used in the administration of the: 
Sacrament of Baptism; (2) Gregorian water, with which wine, ashes, and 
salt are mingled, and which is blessed by a bishop for use in consecrating 
churches, or reconciling churches that have been desecrated; (3) common 
holy water, which may be blessed by a priest at any time and in any suitable 
place; (4) and Easter water, which is blessed on Holy Saturday and dis- 
tributed to the people before the oils have been added. (No holy water is 
left in the fonts at the church doors during the last three days of Holy 
Week. 

The . prescribes the use of holy water as an adjunct to many of her 
sacred rites— when blessing certain articles of devotion, at the solemn rite 
of exorcism, when the priest attends a sick person, and when the body of 
a departed Christian is comsigned to the grave. Catholics should have holy 
Water in their homes and should sprinkle their bedrooms with it before 
retiring at night, 

Cross and Crucifix. The cross is the most important of Catholic emblems. 
It symbolizes the Church's holy faith in the redemption of mankind, since 
Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, died on a cross. The cross is used on the high- 
est point of Catholic churches, schools, and other institutions; above altars, 
on vestments, and certain other appurtenances, to indicate that they are 
consecrated to God's service, When blessed, cither as a cross or as a crucifix, 
it becomes a sacramental, A cross which bears the Corpus of Christ is called 
a crucifix, 
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There are many varieties of crosses: the ordinary form, with crossbeam 
shorter than and a little abowe the center of the vertical piece, called the 
Latin cross; the Greek cross, the four limbs of which are of equal length; 
the St. Andrew’s cross, shaped like an “X”; the Tau cross resembling the 
Greek letter “T” (three beams instead of four); the Maltese cross, having 
four spreading or triangular arms of equal length; the Celtic cross, an 
ancient Lrish cross having arms connected by a circle; the archiepiscopal or 
patriarchal cross, having two crossbars; and several others. 

Holy Oils. After the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, the Church 
possesses nothing more sacred than the holy oils used in the administration 
of certain Sacraments and in certain other functions of religion. Whenever 
the word “oil” is used in the liturgy of the Church, olive oil is meant. Oil 
was used from the earliest times, and there was a spiritual significance in 
its use as is gleaned from abundant examples in the Old Testament. 

1. Kinds and Uses. Oil is blessed for three different purposes and is 
called in the language of the Church by three different names; Oil of Cate- 
chumens, Holy Chrism, and Oil of the Sick. The first derives its name from 
the fact that it is used principally in the ceremony of Baptism. The second 
is composed of a mixture of olive oil and balm and is called “holy chrism” 
because it is used to anoint. The “oil of the sick” is so named from its 
principal use, which is to anoint the sick in the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. These oils are consecrated, by bishops only, during Mass on Holy 
Thursday. 

Holy oils are always wsed in the consecration of those objects for which 
the Pontifical prescribes this solemn form of dedication to divine service; 
namely, churches, chalices, altars or altar stones, which are consecrated 
by a bishop or by a priest with special faculties from the bishop. 
Baptismal water is blessed on Holy Saturday with ceremonies in which oil 
of catechumens and holy chrism are used. Church bells are blessed or 
“christened” by a bishop with oil of the sick and holy chrism (see bells). 

2. Ceremony of Blessing Holy Oils. The ceremony of the blessing of the 
oils is very interesting and impressive, and the time and manner are indica- 
tive of the reverence with which the Church regards them. 

Oils must be blessed every year on Holy Thursday. It is not permitted to 
mix any of the oil of the previous year with the new oil, but the oil which 
remains from the previous year may be burned in the sanctuary lamp. The 
clergy secure their supply of new oil after the services on Holy Thursday. 
Oils are kept im three small vessels, called the oilstock, and are marked 
plainly to indicate the oil contained in each. These, in turn, are kept in the 
ambry, a receptacle on the wall of the sanctuary. 

When the holy oils are blessed by the bishop, there must be seven deacons, 
seven subdeacons, and twelve priests, each clothed in the vestments of his 
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order, besides the sacred ministers Who assist the bishop. For the ceremony, 
de nin Placed in the sanctuary between the foot of the altar steps and 


The bishop then returns with his ministers to the table, and the other 
two oils are called for—“oil of holy chrism” and “oil of catechumens,” 


ing the oils, The procession returns to the sanctuary, while an appropriate 
hymn is chanted. The bishop first blesses the balsam with three prayers, 


y 
chrism. Then, silently, he breathes over the vessel of oil (which is still coy- 
ered with the veil, except for the top) three times in the form of a cross. 
The twelve priests follow, breathing over the oil in like manner. After this, 
the bishop reads an exorcism, and sings a very beautiful preface, at the con- 
clusion of which he puts the mixture of balsam into the oil, reciting appro- 


The vessel is then set aside and the “oil of catechumens” is taken from 
{>e deacon and presented to the bishop. He, and after him the twelve priests 
wer on it thrice in the form of a cross, after which the bishop reads 2 
Prayer and exorcism over this oil. He sings thrice as before Ave, Sanctum 
Olena, and kisses the lip of the vessel. The priests do likewise, The oil 
ws then taken back to the sacristy in procession, and the bishop proceeds 
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Candles. The Catholic Church has used lights in her religious functions 
from carliest centuries. In primitive times, these lights were from oil lamps, 
but for many centuries the official liturgical light has been the wax candle. 
The wax represents the Body of Christ, the wick His Soul, and the flame, 
His divinity. Lighted candles must be used at certain religious ceremonies, 
such as Mass, distribution of Communion, and Benediction. Every Catholic 
family should have at least one blessed candle in the home. Candles are 
solemnly blessed on February second (d.). They may be blessed whenever 
necessary, with a simpler formula. A large candle, called. the Paschal candle, 
is blessed and set up in the sanctuary on Holy Saturday (q.v.). 

Church Bells. Bells are blessed with religious rites. They are used to 
remind men of religion and of God. They were introduced into Christian 
churches in Italy about a. 400. The ringing of bells or gongs in the 
sanctuary is tolerated by the Church, but these are not usually blessed. The 
ringing of the tower bell at the elevation of the Sacred Host and chalice 
during Sunday Mass is a practice dating from the thirteenth century, Bells 
also announce the glad tidings of weddings, and the sad news of deaths. 

When bells are blessed each receives a name, During the ceremony the 
bells are washed with holy water, anointed with oil of the sick in seven 
places without, and with chrism in four places within. Prayers are offered 
that the bells may put the demon to flight, protect the faithful from storms 
and call them to prayer. The fuming censer is placed under each bell, that 
the smoke may fill the cavity. The ceremony is concluded with the reading 
of the Gospel concerning Martha and Mary. 

Incense. Incense in religious worship is symbolic of prayer. It is also 
used as a mark of respect, as in Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
or during a Solemn High Mass when the crucifix, altar, as well as the priests 
and the people, and bread and wine are incensed. At a Catholic funeral, the 
body of the deceased receives the same honor because it was the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. Incense is sprinkled upon a glowing coal in a covered. 
vessel called a censer or thurible, and it emits a fragrant smoke. When an 
altar or altar stone is consecrated, incense is burned upon it, and the grains 
are put into the sepulcher containing the relics of the saints, Five grains of 
incense are also put into the Paschal candle when it is blessed. 

Palms. On the Sunday before Easter (q.v.), the Church blesses palm 
branches and distributes them to the faithful, as a reminder of Christ's 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem a few days before His death, when the 
people honored and greeted Him by waving palms and strewing them in 
His path The formula used in blessing the palms asks that those who make 
use of them may merit by their good lives to meet Christ in heavenly glory. 
A piece of blessed palm should be kept in every Catholic home from one 
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Palm Sunday until the following Palm Sunday, when the old palm is burned 
and replaced by the newly blessed piece. 
Ashes, The ashes used on Ash Wednesday are obtained from the left-over 


necessity of contrition and penance during the Lenten season. When the 
priest applies the ashes he says the following words over each individual: 
“Remember, man, that thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.“ 


cial faculties, can invest in the scapular of any particular order. Ordinarily, 
the names of the invested must be enrolled im an appropriate register. 
Five of the best-known scapulars are sometimes attached to the same 
strings. These are: the brown scapular of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, the 
blue of the Immaculate Conception, the black of the Seven Dolors, the 
red of the Passion, and the scapular of the Most Holy Trinity — white with 
a small blue and red cross. Associations of the laity which are connected 
with various religious orders, such as the Franciscans and Dominicans, are 
called members of the “Third Order.” Those who belong to these: associa: 
tions generally wear a large scapular as a badge of their membership, in 
order that they may partake of the indulgences and privileges granted to 


Other kinds are scapulars of: the Hearts of Jesus and Mary, the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, the Mother of Good Counsel, Our Lady of Ransom, 
black scapular of the Passion, red of the Precious Blood, the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, St. Benedict, St, Dominic, St. Joseph, St. Michael the Archangel, 
the Help of the Sick, and the Holy Face. A scapular medal may be worn 
in place of any or all of the small scapulars, provided it be lawfully blessed 
for that purpose. 

Images, The faithful adore God and venerate the saints. They are not 
forbidden to honor saints, because in honoring them they honor God Him- 
self, since the saints are His chosen friends. The saints pray to God for 
those whe pray to them. Statues and images of our Lord and of the saints 


* Cf. Rt. Rev. John F. Sullivan, D. D., Externals of the Catholic Church (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1918), pp. 191-204. 
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recall the persons they represent. They move the faithful to imitate the 
example of the saints in leading good lives, just as a picture or a statue of 2 
great national hero inspires people to be good citizens. Catholics are often 
accused of idolatry because they have graven or painted representations of 
sacred persons or things, which they honor and reverence. Catholics do not 
worship the images; these serve merely to remind them of Christ, His 
Mother, and the saints; and when blessed for this purpose, they are 
sacramentals. 

Relics, Some object, especially part of the body, or clothes which belonged 
to a departed saint, is a relic, Honor and veneration are due them, not 
because of any intrinsic virtues, but because they are memorials of those 
who are especially dear to God. Just as civil authorities have museums for 
historic relics, so the Church holds in veneration any object connected with 
those whom she has pronounced “saints.” Only genuine relics may be 
exhibited for veneration, and their authenticity must be proved by a docu- 
ment issued either by a cardinal or by the local bishop. These relics may be 
exposed in a vessel called a reliquary. A part of the body of a saint is con- 
sidered a first-class relic, and may be exposed for veneration; a piece of his 
clothing or some article used by him is a second-class relic; and some article 
of clothing or object which has touched his body is a third-class relic. The 
most important relics are those of the true cross, and the objects of the 
Passion (nails, spear, winding sheet, crown of thorns, etc.). 

Religious Medals, Medals are pieces of metal resembling coins, blessed by 
the Church. Medals are used to increase devotion, to commemorate some 
religious event, to protect the wearer, or to serve as badges of pious societies 
The use of medals among Christians is very ancient. Many medals were 
found in the catacombs. In the Middle Ages they were given to pilgrims 
and some were struck to commemorate papal jubilees. 

Medals in honor of our Lord are: Medal of the Sacred Heart, of the Holy 
Childhood, of the Infant of Prague. Those of the Blessed Virgin include: 
Sorrowful Mother, Our Lady of Victory, Our Lady of the Highway, Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, Our Lady of Good Counsel, Our Lady of Per 
petual Help, Our Lady of Lourdes, and the Miraculous Medal. Of the 
medals of the saints, the most popular are those of SS. Joseph, Domini 
Aloysius, Francis of Assisi, Agnes, Anne, Gerard, Rita, Christopher, and 
the highly indulgenced medal of St. Benedict. 

Certain medals receive a special blessing from the Church and have ri 
indulgences attached to them. A blessed medal is worn as a petition for 
divine aid and divine protection, and not as a charm. The use of the 
medal in place of one or more of the small scapulars is widespread. 

Probably the most popular and widely used medal is the miracul 
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medal. Those who wear the indulgenced miraculous medal and repeat the 
prayer inscribed thereon, “O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us who 
have recourse to thee” with devotion will, in a special manner, be under 
the protection of the Mother of Gad. This medal is to be worn around the 
neck, and is indulgenced with apostolic indulgences. Medals of St. Chris- 
topher and of Our Lady of the Highway are in great favor with travelers, 
especially automobilists and airplane pilots, who invoke the protection of 
St. Christopher and our Lady against possible accidents. 

Sacred Heart Badge. This is the official emblem of the Apostleship of 
Prayer. According to the regulations of the Holy See, the badge should 
contain an image of the Sacred Heart printed or embroidered on cloth or 
linen material, and should bear the motto “Thy Kingdom Come.” Pope 
Pius IX, in a brief dated June 14, 1877, granted to associates of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer an indulgence of five hundred days each time they repeat 
the above ejaculation devoutly, while wearing the badge. 

While those who are not members of the league cannot gain the indul- 
gences granted to associates, there is no prohibition against nonmembers 
wearing the badge, as it is used as a petition for divine help and protection. 
Ie is also worn as a mark of faith, and frequently serves to identify the 
wearer as a Catholic. 

Agnus Dei. These words mean “Lamb of God,” a name frequently 
applied to Jesus Christ. As a sacramental, an Agnus Dei is a disk of wax, 
on one side of which is imprinted the image of a lamb, and on the other 
aide the name and arms of the reigning pope. A large number of these disks 
are blessed by the pope during Easter week in the first year of his pontificate 
and every subsequent seventh year. The pope prays that those who use the 
Agnus Deis with faith may be delivered from attacks of evil spirits, from 
worms and fire, and especially from sudden and unprovided death. 

The pope first blesses water, after which he pours balsam and oil into it, 
in the form of a cross. Then he recites a number of prayers and blessings 
ever the masses of wax fashioned into the form of lambs. The wax images 
are carried on silver trays by attendants, with great solemnity, to the Holy 
Father. He immerses them in the blessed water. Attending prelates lift the 
images out of the water, dry them, and put them in the place prepared for 
their reception. 

They remain here until the following Saturday, when the pope distributes 
the Agnus Deis with appropriate ceremony during the singing of the 
Agnus Dei of the Mass. The Agnus Deis are given first to the cardinals, 
who kiss the pope’s hand upon receiving them; then ta the bishops, wearing 
their miters, who kiss the pope's right knee; and finally to the prothon- 
oxaries, who prostrate themselves and kiss the cross on the pope's slipper. 
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The Agnus Deis are then subdivided and distributed to all parts of the 
world. Each tiny piece is enclosed in a small bag, usually heart shaped. It 
should be worn around one's neck, or carried on one’s person. 

The ute of the Agnus Dei is derived from the ancient custom of the 
people who formerly carried home small portions of the Paschal candle as 
a protection against tempests, 


Cuarter VIII 
PROCESSIONS 


Nearly all nations, even before the time of Christ, made use of proces- 
sions to celebrate triumphs, or as a means of supplication, By the term 
“sacred processions” is meant the solemn supplication made while marching 
in order, under the leadership of the clergy, from one sacred place to 
another, to arouse the devotion of the people, to commemorate God's benefits, 
to thank Him, or to implore divine help. Extraordinary processions may be 
ordered by the ordinary for a public cause, such as for the cessation of 
hostilities, or for escape from an epidemic, 

Prayers in litany form held a favorite place among the early Christians. 
Long series of invocations were announced, and a petition was repeated 
after each one, Every time the way of the cross is said in public, there is a 
procession, Every liturgical procession begins and ends at the altar, and 
Mass is celebrated either before or after it. 

A new plenary indulgence may be gained by those who take part in 
Eucharistic processions, either inside or outside of the church. Confession, 
Communion, and prayer for the intentions of the pope are required (S. P. 
Ap., July 10, 1936). 

Candlemas Day. After the blessing of the candles on Candlemas Day, 
the celebrant puts incense into the thurible. Then the deacon, turning 
toward the people, sings: “Let us go forth in peace,” to which the choir 
answers: “In the mame of Christ. Amen.” Then follows a procession of the 
clergy, all with lighted candles, The thurifer, carrying the incense, leads 
the procession, followed by the subdeacon, bearing the cross between two 
acolytes carrying lighted candles; then come the clergy in order of dignity 
or seniority; and lastly, the celebrant and his ministers, robed in violet 
vestments. During this procession several antiphons are sung, and those 
participating leave the church. While re-entering the church, a responsory 
is sung. When the procession is over, the priest and his ministers lay aside 
their purple vestments and put on white ones for the Mass which follows. 

Palm Sunday. On Palm Sunday the priest, after blessing the palms, dis- 
tributes them to the clergy and to the laity, while the choir sings the 
prescribed antiphons. The procession with the palms then takes place, The 
first part of this procession recalls the multitude that went out to meet Jesus 
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as He was entering Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. The second part (from the 
door) represents the twofold entrance of Christ into the earthly and the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

The priest puts incense into the thurible, and the deacon turns toward 
the people and sings: “Let us go forth in peace,” to which the choir 
responds: “In the name of Christ. Amen.” Appropriate antiphons are sung 
during the procession. The participants leave the church as they do in the 
procession on Candlemas Day. Upon the return of the procession, two or 
four cantors enter and close the door. They stand with their faces toward 
the procession and sing the hymn Gloria Laws, after each stanza of which 
the choir outside repeats the first stanza as a refrain. Then the subdeacon 
knocks at the door with the foot of the cross. The door is opened, the 
procession re-enters the church, and Mass is celebrated. 

Holy Thursday. After the Mass on Holy Thursday, the priest removes 
his chasuble and vests in a white cope. Then returning to the altar, he offers 
incense to the Blessed Sacrament, which is reserved in the chalice. Preceded by 
the cross, the torchbearers, and the clergy, the priest carries the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to the altar of repose in a side chapel, where It remains until the Mass 
of the Presanetified on Good Friday. No consecration takes place on Good 
Friday. During the procession on Holy Thursday, the hymn Pange Lingua 
is sung. On reaching the altar of repose, the priest again incenses the Blessed 
Sacrament, and places It in the tabernacle. 

For this, and for all processions with the Blessed Sacrament, the order is 
as follows: first, a cleric bearing a banner of the Blessed Sacrament; then, 
pupils of the schools, confraternities with lighted candles, lay choirs, and 
regular clergy, preceded by their cross-bearer, subdeacon cross-bearer with 
two acolytes, serninarians, choir of clerics, and parish priests (subdeacons, 
deacons, and priests should, if possible, wear, respectively, tunics, dalmatics, 
and chasubles). These are followed by bishops and other prelates vested in 
copes, their assistant priests, the bearer of the pastoral staff, and two thuri- 
fers. Next comes the bishop, carrying the monstrance and walking under 
the canopy between the assistant deacons. The miter bearer, book bearer, 
and candle bearer follow. They in turn are followed by the bishops and 
other prelates who have no copes, but wear rochets and mantelletta. Lastly, 
come lay persons who are not members of confraternities, men first. 

The place of honor is that closest to the Blessed Sacrament or to the 
celebrant, This means that the lowest according to ecclesiastical rank head 
the procession, and the highest come last. 

Good Friday. On Good Friday, before the Mass of the Presanctified be- 
gins, the Sacred Host is carried in procession from the altar of repose to 
the main altar during the singing of the Vexille Regis. The procession on 
Good Friday is similar to that of Holy Thursday. 
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The procession which takes place at the beginning and end of the 
Forty Hours Dewotion is the same as that of Holy Thursday. 

Rogation Days. Besides those processions which take place in Holy Week, 
the chief public penitential processions are on the feast of St, Mark (April 
25), and on the Rogation Days (Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before 
Ascension Thursday). The same general order is followed as for other 
processions. During the procession on those days, the Litany of the Saints 
is chanted to invoke God's blessing upon the crops, and to make reparation 
for the sins of men. 

Corpus Christi. The feast of Corpus Christi is celebrated by a festal 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament. This procession may go through 
the streets of the city or town. All of the secular clergy, the religious com- 
munities of men, and the confraternities of laymen should take part if there 
is but one procession in a city. The Corpus Christi procession may be held 
either on the feast itself or on the following Sunday. Two benedictions are 
given on side altars, or in the cemeteries, if connected with the church, and 
the third is given from the high altar of the church itself. 

All Souls’ Day. In some churches which have cemeteries attached, espe- 
cially monastic churches, a procession takes place on All Souls’ Day. Appro- 
priate prayers are said during the procession, and at the cemetery the 
De Profundis and the Libera are chanted, as at a funeral, A plenary indul- 
gence may be gained by all who participate in this procession. An indulgence 
of seven years may be gained by all who make a visit to a cemetery on any 
day of the year, and pray for the Holy Souls (S. P. Ap., Oct. 31, 1934). 
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Part III 
THE MASS 


CHAPTER IX 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Since the Mass is the actual and true Sacrifice which Christ offers con- 
tinually to His heavenly Father, it is of infinite value. It is likewise the 
perpetual sacrifice of all Christians as members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ; therefore, it is in truth the greatest treasure which Mother Church 
possesses, It is very necessary that the children be taught to understand what 
the Mass is, and to bring to it the proper interior dispositions of soul. 

It is sufficient for young children that they keep their eyes fixed om the 
altar, since such action is in itself a prayer for them. All children should 
be given a reserved section in the church. They must be taught to be quiet 
and orderly when entering the church, and to make the proper genuflection 
before going into the pew. This exterior quiet will aid their interior 
sentiments. 

The catechist should explain to the older children that the Mass is a 
Sacrifice of adoration, thanksgiving, expiation, and petition. The children 
must learn that it is the duty of all Christians to worship God, and to 
offer sacrifice in reparation for their sins and for those of all men; that they 
have many things for which to be thankful, and petitions to make during 
the Mass. It is mecessary to point out to the children that in attending 
Mass they are standing at the foot of the cross; and, while their thanks are 
always of value, they are more acceptable in the sight of God through the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Through explanation of the various parts of the Mass, the teacher should 
stress the fact that the children are praying with Christ, the High Priest. 
She should endeavor to so impress the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ on the minds of the children that they will consider the Mass a 
necessary part of their daily prayers, and frequently will offer it in union 
with Christ to adore the Father, to expiate their own sins and those of 
others, to thank God for His blessings, and to ask Him for favors, 
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The catechist should also urge the children to receive Holy Communion 
often, since it is the wish of the Church that the faithful communicate 
whenever they assist at Mass. Should this be considered difficult for children 
on school days, because they need breakfast, the teacher can bring in the 
clement of sacrifice. She can suggest that some chilldren might get up an 
hour carlier in order to have time to return home for breakfast before 
going to school. Surely no sacrifice the children could make can compare 
with that made by our Lord, and it is the teacher's duty to impress this 
upon her charges — not by force, but by loving repetition, and above all, 
by example. 

Perhaps the syllabus calls for only a certain part of the Mass to be 
explained to the children in a particular grade. In this event, a full explana- 
tion of the part required may be given, with just enough of the other 
parts to make a comprehensive whole. If in a particular course of study no 
mention is made of teaching the Mass apart from the catechism, as a sepa- 
rate unit, this topic may be taught in connection with the chapter in the 
catechism which deals with the Mass. 

Several Mass books suitable for younger children’ are available. Many of 
these picture the various parts of the Mass, showing the position of the 
priest, missal, ete., and also contain the prayers of the Mass in simplified 
form. A book of this type may be used to great advantage, not only to 
explain the part of the Mass depicted, but also to point out the movements 
of the priest, and the placement of the various accessories — crucifix, missal, 
vestments, bells, and like articles. Separate pictures illustrating the several 
actions of the priest may also be procured from most of the publishing 
houses listed elsewhere in this book.’ 

The dialogue Mass, which is becoming so popular, trains the children 
actually to participate in the drama of the Mass at the sarne time chat it 
teaches about the Mass. As its name implies, the dialogue Mass is really a 
dialogue beween the priest and the congregation. Those attending Mass 
make the various responses with the server, and also recite many of the other 
parts of the Mass with the priest, notably the Gloria, Credo, and Agnus Dei. 

The Mass is a topic which lends itself adrnirably to correlation with 
other subjects. In “Talks About Objectives and Methods,” it was pointed 
out that project work, art work, manual art, scrap books, and dramatization 
all may be utilized to bring home certain phases of Christian doctrine — 
the vestments, types of altars, meaning of Mass ceremonies, and similar 
topics. 

Several other methods of teaching the Mass are suggested by different 
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authors“ Many valuable pamphlets on this subject are listed in a pamphlet 
guide.” A number of interesting projects on the Mass are contained in 
Practical Aids for Catholic Teachers* Religion Teaching Plans’ has a drama 
on the Mäss for grade three, a unit of work on the vestments for grade 
eight, and a project on the Mass for grade seven. Some projects and test 
questions on the Mass will be found in the manual for The Spiritual May. 
For those who make use of visual aids, various types of Mass charts are 
available.“ 

An ingenious teacher will not lack methods for presenting this important 
topic, nor need she lack material for projects, since such material is 80 
plentiful, and in most cases inexpensive. Of course, the best project for the 
higher grades is an intensive study of the missal. The use of the missal 
will be explained in Chapter XV of this part. 

The catechist should strive above all to instill in the children such a love 
for the Holy Mass that they will attend daily in order to share in this great 
act of corporate worship. In accomplishing this, she will have done much 
to keep Catholic children safe for the Church. 


* Rev. A. N. Fuerst, S. T. D., of. cit., Part Il, Chaps. 16-20, and Rev. John K. Sharp, Op: ct., 
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CHAPTER X 
THE MASS 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST AS A SACRIFICE 

This chapter treats of the Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice — the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The Holy Eucharist as a Sacrament was discussed in 
Part II. 

The Eucharist, as said before, is both à Sacrament and a Sacrifice. The 
effcacy of a Sacrifice lies in its being offered; the efficacy of a Sacrament, 
in its being received. As a Sacrament, the Eucharist increases the merit of 
the recipient and gives to the soul all of the advantages that food gives to 
the body. As a Sacrifice (the efficacy of which lies in the offering), the 
Eucharist is not only a source of merit, but also a means of adoration, 
thanksgiving, propitiation, and petition. 

Two forms of worship are due to God alone, namely, adoration and 
sacrifice, of which the latter is the greater, Sacrifice is the public worship 
of God, and usually requires a church or temple, a priest, an altar, an 
offering, particular robes, and the presence of a congregation in whose 
name and on whose behalf the sacrifice is offered. It may, however, be 
offered by a priest alone, in a field or garret, or in any becoming place. A 
sacrifice is the offering of a victim by a priest to God alone, and the destruc- 
tion of it in some way to acknowledge that He is the Creator and Lord 
of all things. 

Religious sacrifice of some kind has been in existence almost universally 
since the beginning of the world. Therefore, when Christ ended the Old 
Law by His sacrifice and death on Calvary, He did not do away with reli- 
gious sacrifice, but substituted a perfect type of sacrifice for the imperfect 
ones of the Old Law. The Mass is the Sacrifice of the New Law in which 
Christ, through the ministry of the priest, offers Himself to God in an 
unbloody manner, under the appearances of bread and wine. 

In the Mass is found all that is required for a true and real sacrifice. The 
matter consists in the oblation of a sensible thing, namely, the Body and 
Blood of Christ under the species of bread and wine. The end of the Sacri- 
fice is the offering to God alone. As regards the minister, Christ Himself 
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is the principal Minister, while His lawfully ordained priest is the secon- 
dary minister. The Victim is sacramentally destroyed and immolated in the 
separate consecration of the species; but there is also a real destruction. 
Whenever the species are consumed and destroyed, Christ Himself is 
destroyed as to that sacramental existence. 

On the eve of His death, Christ instituted the perpetual Sacrifice of the 
New Law at the last supper, which took place at the time of the Hebrew 
celebration of the Pasch. At the beginning of the Pasch, Christ said: “I 
have greatly desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer” (Luke 
22:15). This was truly a significant pasch — the last of the Old Testament, 
and the first of the New. 

In the old pasch, the paschal lamb was slain and caten. When he an- 
nounced the law on Mount Sinai, Moses slaughtered a lamb, and sprinkled 
the blood upon the people with the words: “This is the blood of the cove- 
nant which the Lord hath made with you” (Exod. 24:8). 

Christ in the great pasch of the New Law took bread and, blessing it, 
changed it into His Body with the words: Take ye and eat; this is My 
Body.” Likewise taking the chalice of wine, He said: “All of you drink of 
this, for this is My Blood of the New Covenant, which is being shed for 
many unto the forgiveness of sins” (Matt. 26:26-28). He then gave His 
Apostles the power to do as He had just done, with the words: “Do this in 
remembrance of me” (Luke 22:49). There, at the first Mass, Christ offered 
Himself just as He was about to offer Himself upon the cross. The separate 
consecration of the bread and wine into His Body and Blood indicated the 
actual separation of His Blood from His Body upon the cross. The act by 
which He offered Himself at the last supper was continued in His death 
on the cross on Good Friday. That same act of offering, of giving, and of 
oblation of Himself is continued daily and hourly by means of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass; for the Mass is the same as the last supper, and is a continu- 
ation of the Cross. The Eucharist was, as it were, the last will of Christ, 
sealed by His death on Calvary. Since the Mass is a perpetual continuation 
of this Sacrifice, it is the essential act of worship of the New Law, and the 
death of Christ is symbolized by the separate consecration of the bread and 
of the wine. 

Under the new dispensation, the Sacrifice of the cross is not merely sym- 
bolically offered and figuratively renewed, but it is in fact offered and is in 
reality renewed, Christ chose bread and wine as the species to veil His 
sacramental presence, because He wished the partaking of His Flesh and 
Blood to be joined always to the Sacrifice itself. Communion necessarily 
belongs to the Mass, for no food sacrifice is complete without a sacrificial 
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Christ's whole life had been a continuous sacrificing of Himself for the 
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glory of the Father in heaven and for the sanctification of man. The bloody 
immolation on Calvary was the supreme realization of the offering of Him- 
self for all mankind. After making this sublime sacrifice, Christ did not 
cease to love man. In the superabundance of His love, He not only loaded 
man with benefits, but placed within his reach the means of returning Him 
abundant thanks for these benefits. Hence the Sacrifice of Calvary is daily 
continued in the Mass. It is not an isolated offering, but an eternal Sacrifice, 

In the Mass, Christ becomes present upon the altar in order to place Him- 
self at the disposal of the faithful, and to give them a sacrificial gift that 
cannot be refused by His eternal Father. The Sacrifice of the cross is made 
real at Mass, not as a future event, as at the last supper, but as action in the 
past. In the Mass, Christ takes part in His glorified Body and not in His 
mortal state, as He did at the last supper. The Mass, however, is not a mere 
representation of the Sacrifice of the cross, as is a passion play, but is the 
true renewal of the Sacrifice of Calvary. 

In the Mass, as on the cross, Christ is both Priest and Victim. He is the 
Priest, since He offers to His heavenly Father through the ministry of His 
ordained priest His Body and Blood which were sacrificed on the cross. 
He is the Victim because He offers His own Body and Blood. He is the 
most acceptable offering that could be made to the Father, and one infinitely 
more perfect and sublime than the sacrifices of the Old Testament. Even 
though the priest should be unworthy, the value of the Mass would be 
diminished in no way, for the priest officiates not in his own name, but in 
the name of Jesus Christ. Im the person of the priest, and under the 
eucharistic veils, our Lord renews on the altar all the mysteries of His life. 

In celebrating the Mass, the priest acts also as the representative of the 
Church, for he offers Christ to the heavenly Father in the name of the 
Church, and he presents to Him the Church together with Christ. According 
to the official prayers prescribed by the Church, the priest when saying 
Mass, is the spokesman of the people who attend. This is evident since the 
action of the Mass contains a sort of dialogue in which the people have 
their part as well as the priest. The prayers of the Mass are such that all 
present join at least in mind, if not in word, in the answers of the server 
and in the prayers of the priest; they unite their minds and hearts to the 
action of the priest, and they offer up the Sacrifice together with him. 

The Sacrifice of the Mass puts within the reach of every man the fruits 
of the Redemption wrought on Calvary. By taking active part in the Mass, 
Christians give personal consent to the general Sacrifice which Christ made 
for all men on Calvary. Through Christ they thus offer themselves up to 
God. The Mass is a Sacrifice that gives the people intimate contact with 
God, a contact which is perfected sacramentally when the faithful receive 
Communion. It is in these contacts with the divine, the sacrificial, and the 
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sacramental, that the sublime and inexhaustible spiritual value of the Mass 
lies, since the Sacrifice of Christ as Head of the Mystical Body is necessarily 
also the sacrifice of the members of that Body. 

In union with Christ on Calvary, who offered the most perfect Sacrifice 
of all times, the Mass is offered to adore God as Creator and Lord, and to 
thank Him for His many favors, to ask Him to bestow His blessings upon 
all men, and to satisfy the justice of God for the sins committed against Him. 

How can creatures pay God adequate honor and glory? Even the best of 
their endeavors are futile in the light of their sinfulness. This unworthiness 
to give God the homage He deserves is supplied in the Mass by the per- 
fection of the God-man, who gives infinite honor and glory to God's majesty 
for all mankind. One Holy Mass gives more glory than the adoration ol 
all the angels and saints in heaven, or more even than could be given 
by Mary. 

"the Mass is likewise a Sacrifice of thanksgiving. By it the faithful are 
enabled to render thanks to God for all the benefits which they have 
received, and which they continue to receive from Him. These benefits are 
innumerable, both in the order of nature and in the order of grace. How 
fitting, then, that an infinite offering of thanksgiving should be given 
for them. 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is a Sacrifice of propitiation and satisfac- 
tion. The “Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world” offers 
Himself to the heavenly Father to appease and satisfy His divine justice 
for the sins of men, 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is, further, a Sacrifice of impetration, by 
means of which the faithful, asking in the name of Christ, the High Priest, 
may obtain from God all the graces and favors that are necessary both for 
soul and body. 

The Mass is the very soul of the Christian religion — the most sublime 
and most august mystery of Catholic Faith. It is the one great Sacrifice 
which is holy, per fett, and, in every respect, complete. By it the faithful 
render the highest honor to God, and at the same time acknowledge their 
own nothingness, and the supreme dominion God has over His creatures. 


GENERAL FACTS CONCERNING THE MASS 

Before commenting upon the Mass in particular, the various kinds, neces- 
sary equipment, vestments, and similar topics, a few brief general remarks 
concerning the Mass in general may not be amiss. 

Meaning of Name. The word “Mass” is from the Latin misse, which 
means dismissal. In the ancient liturgy of the Church, there were two 
solemn dismissals—that of the catechumens and public penitents before 
the Offertory, and that of che faithful at the end of the Mass, Gradually the 
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word mim came to denote the service itself. Earlier names by which this 
service was known are the Oblation, the Sacrifice, the Eucharist, the Lord's 
Stepper, the Fractio Panis (Breaking of Bread). 

Frequency of Celebration. In the first centuries, Mass was not offered 
individually by the priests each day. The bishops and priests celebrated 
to , as do the newly ordained priests at the Mass of ordination. In 
some parts of the world, Mass was offered only on Sundays and on great 
feasts; but about the time of St. Augustine (c. aD. 325) at least one Mass 
was said daily in each church. Today Mass may be celebrated in each church 
syery day and several times a day if there is more than one priest, with 
the exception of Holy Thursday and Holy Saturday, on which days only 
one Mass is celebrated in each church. On Good Friday there is mo Mass, as 
the celebrant receives Holy Communion without offering the Holy Sacrifice. 

At one time priests might say more than one Mass a day if they wished. 
Today, however, priests are prohibited from saying Mass more than once 
a day, except on Christmas and on All Souls’ Day, when three Masses may 
be celebrated by each priest. In places where there are few priests, and 
people might be unable to hear Mass otherwise, bishops may allow their 
priests to celebrate two Masses on Sundays and holydays of obligation. Al- 
though spiritual writers urge priests to offer Mass every day, and it is a com- 
mon custom among them, they are not obliged to do so. But a parish priest 
must say Mass, or have it said, whenever the people are bound to hear it: 
and he has the obligation of offering Mass for his people a number of times 


a year. 
Time for Celebration of Mass, In the carly ages of the Church, a certain 
time was prescribed for the celebration of Mass, usually early in the morn- 
ing. Later, Mass was said at nine o'clock, then at noon, and even as late as 
three o'clock im the afternoon. However, the present law states that Mass 
must be commenced no earlier than one hour before the aurora (which 
occurs about one hour before dawn), and not later than one hour after 
midday, without special permission. The celebration of a midnight Mass 
on Christmas is permitted by the Code, Permission may also be granted for 
a two o'clock Mass on Sunday mornings in some churches in the vicinity 
of newspaper plants and the like, so that the workers may fulfill their 
obligation before retiring. A special privilege was granted for the duration 
of the recent war for army and navy chaplains to celebrate Mass as late as 
six p.m., and to distribute Holy Communion to the service men and women 
at this Mass.” In many localities the privilege of evening Mass was also 
extended to workers in factories which were vital to war production. 
Place Where Mass May Be Celebrated. Canon law prescribes that Mass 
be celebrated only in a church or chapel which has been blessed for the 
* Cj. Part II, Chap. VI, “The Sacraments,” Holy Eucharist, p. 62. 
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purpose, except when necessity demands otherwise. In such places as army 
barracks, on board ship, and in public institutions, often it is mecessary to 
use a room which is not reserved for Mass purposes. However, before Mass 
may be celebrated in a place of this kind, it is necessary that the proper 
permission be secured. Although canon law states that no matter where 
Mass is celebrated, it must be said on a fixed altar, or at least on a comse- 
crated altar, permission was granted chaplains of American troops in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa to use special altar cloths called antimensia in 
in place of altar stones. This privilege was granted by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Oriental Rites.’ 

of the Mass. Except in the case of the Eastern Uniats, Latin 
prevails throughout the whole Catholic world as the liturgical language of 
the Church. However, a few dioceses of the southern Slavs which are of the 
Roman rite celebrate Mass in the old Slavonic language. The reason for 
the use of Latin is obvious when it is remembered that Latin was once the 
universal language of the western world. Even when new languages arose 
from the old, the Church retained the use of Latin, since it could best be 
understood by all. Wherever a Catholic may go, he is always at home in the 
Catholic Church because of this unity of language. 

There are twelve liturgical languages— Latin, Greek, Syriac, Chaldaic, 
Arabic, Ethiopian, Slavonic, Ruthenian, Bulgarian, Armenian, Coptic, and 
Roumanian.* 

Various Rites, Because of the many differences in the nations and peoples 
who received the light of faith, and because it was often difficult to com- 
municate with Rome, many nations through the course of the centuries 
formulated their own ceremonies for conducting religious services. The 
Holy See permitted this so long as nothing was introduced which affected 
the validity of the Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice and as a Sacrament. Even 
within the Roman rite certain religious orders (like the Dominicans and 
the Carmelites) have retained certain customs which vary slightly from 
others, but which have been sanctioned because of centuries of use. 

Those Christians of the East who have been converted from the Orthodox 
Eastern Church and other Oriental heresies, are called Uniats. They are 
Catholics who have their own special discipline and rites. The rite is the 
form fixed by definite legislation or lawful custom in which liturgical func- 
tions must be carried out. There are eight rites, of which three are Western, 
and five are proper to the Eastern Uniats. 

The Western rites are the Mozarabic (Spain), Ambrosian (Milan), and 
Roman, which prevails almost universally throughout the Church. 

4 The Catholic News, Vol. LVII, No, 27, March 6, 1943, “Archbishop enroute from Rome 
to Visit North African Post,” p. z. 

4Canon M. S. MacMahon, op. cit., pp. 1-13. 
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The Eastern rites are: the Alexandrian, the Antiochene, the Armenian, 
the Byzantine, and the Chaldean. The rites are celebrated in at least ten 
different languages. 

Fruits of the Mass. According to theologians, a threefold fruit is derived 
from the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass: the general fruit, in which all the 
faithful participate; the more special fruit, which belongs to those for whorn 
the priest intends to offer the Mass; and the most special fruit, for the priest 
himself, All bishops and priests with souls under their care are obliged to say 
Mass for their welfare on Sundays and holydays of obligation, and on certain 
other days which may be specified in the Ordo of their diocese. 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is an eternal sacrifice. Those who assist 
in it are brought into immediate contact with Christ on Calvary, and 
thereby reap all of the fruits of His passion. 


KINDS OF MASSES 

There are four distinct types of Masses: The Pontifical Mass, Solemn 
High Mass, Missa Cantata, and Low Mass. The Solemn Papal Mass may 
be associated with the Pontifical Mass, although there are many differences 
between them. 

Papal Mass. The Papal Mass is that celebrated by the Holy Father, 
assisted by a cardinal deacon and a cardinal subdeacon. In this Mass the 
Epistle and the Gospel are sung both in Latin and in Greek, to emphasize 
the universality of the Church, and the sway of the sovereign pontiff. At 
the Offertory three hosts are brought to the altar. The pope does not com- 
municate at the altar, but at his throne, where he awaits kneeling while the 
Sacred Species are brought to him. He then consumes one portion of the 
Sacred Host, and the other portion is divided. He gives half to the cardinal 
deacon and the other half to the cardinal subdeacon. After the pope par- 
takes of the precious Blood through a golden reed, the cardinal deacon and 
the cardinal subdeacon consume the remainder. 

Pontifical Mass. This is a solemn Mass which is celebrated by a bi 
attended by an assistant priest, a deacon, and a subdeacon. If the bishop be 
the ordinary, two deacons likewise assist him at the throne, in addition to 
the other ministers of the Mass. 

Solemn Mass. A Mass which is sung by a priest and a choir is called a 
Solemn High Mass, and the ceremonies are quite elaborate. The priest is 
attended by a deacon, a subdeacon, and acolytes, 

Missa Cantata. This is sometimes called a High Mass, It is one which is 
sung by a priest with the assistance of a choir. 

Low Mass, The Low Mass, or Private Mass, is recited by the priest, 
assisted only by a server. It is called Low Mass in contradistinction to the 
Solemn High Mass, with its external pomp. 
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Parochial Mass. A Parochial Mass is the principal Mass offered in a parish 
church on Sundays and other festivals. 

Capitular Mass. A High Mass celebrated on Sundays and festivals in 
Catholic countries, in churches that are served by a chapter or body of 
canons whose principal duty is the recitation of the Divine Office, is called 
a Capitular Mass. 

Conventual Mass. This is a Mass which is celebrated daily in cathedral 
and collegiate churches of regulars, and in chapels of nuns who sing or 
recite the Divine Office in choir. 

Manual Mass, A Manual Mass is one said for the intention of a person 
who gives an alms or stipend. 

Votive Mass. A Mass which does not correspond to the office of the day, 
and is permitted only on days on which no special feast falls, is called a 
Votive Mass. It is so called because it is celebrated to satisfy the pious wishes 
of the priest, or of the person requesting it. A Votive Mass may be said 
in honor of the Holy Ghost, the Sacred Heart, the Blessed Virgin, some 
saint, or for some particular intention. The two Votive Masses which are 
said most frequently are the Mass of Requiem and the Nuptial Mass. 

1. Requiem Mass. This is a Mass for the dead, said in black vestments, 
on the day of the death or of the burial, on the third, seventh, and thirtieth 
day after death or burial, or on the anniversary of the death. Another 
Requiem Mass, called the Missa Quotidiana, or daily Mass of the dead, may 
be said on any day when the feast of the day will allow it. A Requiem Mass 
may be a Solemn Mass, a High Mass, or a Low Mass. The Sequence Dies 
Irae is recited, and the psalm Judica Me, the Gloria, and the Credo are 
omitted from the Mass, which ends with Reguiescat in pace instead of 
Ite missa est. 

2. Nuptial Mass. This Mass, sometimes called a Bridal“ Mass, imme- 
diately follows a marriage. A Nuptial Mass cannot be celebrated during 
the times when the solemnization of marriage is forbidden, ie., from the 
first Sunday in Advent to Christmas day inclusive, and from Ash Wednes- 
day to Easter Sunday inclusive. Otherwise, it may be said on any day 
except on a Sunday, a holyday of obligation, or om a first or second class 
feast day. While on these days a Votive Nuptial Mass may not be said, 
the priest may say the Mass of the feast of the day, and add the Solemn 
Nuptial Blessing from the Votive Nuptial Mass. If only one Mass is said 
in a church on All Souls’ Day, it may not be a Nuptial Mass. White vest- 
ments are worn at a Nuprial Mass, during which the nuptial blessing: is 
given to the newly married couple.“ The Gloria and the Credo are omitted 
from the Mass, which ends with Benedicamus Domino instead of Ite 
Missa est. 

5 Cj. Part II. Chap. VI, “The Sacraments,” Matrimony, p. 73. 
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REQUISITES FOR MASS 

Outside of Mass time, the liturgical altar should be provided with nothing 
except a baldacchino, an antependium, a tabernacle with its weil, three 
altar cloths, candlesticks, and a crucifix. From time to time the Church has 
made certain regulations as to the ceremonies to be used at Mass, and the 
accessories which increase its solemnity. These appointments will be de- 
scribed in the following pages. 

Altar. The altar is the sacred table upon which the oblation is placed. 
The first Christian altar was the table in the upper room at which our Lord 
instituted the Blessed Sacrament. It is claimed that parts of this table are 
preserved still in the Basilica of St. John Lateran. Because the martyrs laid 
down their lives for Christ who died for them, the altar is made in the 
form of a tomb. It may be of wood or stone, but stone is preferable, because 
it is more durable; also, stone denotes Christ, who is the mystical stone, a 
name often applied to Him in the Sacred Scriptures. 

1. Fixed or Immovable Altar. A fixed altar is one in which the table and 
its supports are consecrated together as a whole. It consists of a table which 
must be entirely of stone, a support or base which must also be of stone, 
and a cavity or sepulcher for relics, which may be cut out of the table or 
out of the support. The fixed altar is always permanently and solidly 
attached to the building in which it stands. 

2. Portable Altar. A portable altar can be separated from its base without 
losing its consecration. It is a square piece of stone inserted into the table 
of the altar structure, and really constitutes the altar. It should be large 
enough to hold on its surface the chalice and the host. Five crosses are cut 
into the upper surface of the stone; and near its front edge is the sepulcher, 
a cavity containing the relics of two saints, sealed with a cemented stone lid. 

3. Consecration of an Altar, No altar may be used until it has been con- 
secrated by a bishop. The consecration of an altar is a lengthy ceremony, 
full of beautiful symbolism, and containing many rites of great antiquity, 
It sometimes takes place in connection with the consecration of the church. 
In this blessing is used a special kind of holy water, called Gregorian, or 
Water of Consecration.” This water is not employed im any other service. 

The actual blessing of the altar begins with the recital of the psalm 
Judica Me ordinarily said at the beginning of Mass. The bishop makes the 
sign of the cross five times upon different parts of the bare altar table —at 
the four corners and in the center. He dedicates it to God Almighty, to the 
Glorious Virgin Mary, to all the saints, and particularly to the name and 
memory of the saint in whose honor it is erected. A prayer is said and the 
bishop goes around the altar seven times, sprinkling it with holy water, 


,. Part II, Chap. VII, Sacramentals, Holy Water, p. 79- 
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while the psalm Miserere is recited. In the course of the blessing the bishop 
anoints the interior of the four corners of the sepulcher with holy chrism 
before depositing the relics in it. He also anoints the stone which covers the 
relics. After replacing this cover, he anoints with oil of catechumens the five 
crosses cuit in the altar. Finally he anoints the altar with holy chrism and 
then pours both oil of catechurnens and holy chrism on it and anoints its 
entire surface. Holy chrism is applied at each corner of the altar table and 
at the joinings, in the form of a cross. 

When the altar is consecrated, a small, sealed metal box containing the 
relics of at least two saints is enclosed within it. The documents proving 
their authenticity are also enclosed. A square cavity is made in the front 
part of the altar table, and a stone lid is fitted to this, to be cemented into 
place. On the day previous to the consecraion of the church and the altar, 
the relics are taken to the church in a vessel expressly prepared. Three 
grains of incense are enclosed with them. Two candles must be kept 
burning before the relics. The clergy recite, in the presence of the relics, 
Matins and Lauds of the office of the martyrs whose relics are thus honored. 

On the day of consecration the relics are carried in solemn procession 
with a cross, lights, and incense, first around the church, and then into the 
church. At the same time, antiphons and responses are sung. Amid clouds 
of incense, prayer, amd singing, the relics are placed in the receptacle 
anointed with chrism, and the opening is closed. After the relics are 
deposited, other antiphons are zung. 

The altar stone is mot always consecrated in church. More often it is 
taken to the bishop, who consecrates it apart from the table in which it is 
afterwards placed. 

Altar Steps. The altar is always erected in a high place, above the floor 
of the church. This is done for several reasons; first, that the priest may be 
seen easily by the faithful who assist at the Holy Sacrifice; second, the 
altar represents Mount Calvary, and the priest must ascend steps to reach it; 
third, it denotes the elevation of the soul above earthly attractions. Every 
altar must have at least one step. The high altar usually has three, since 
three steps are required at Solemn High Mass to differentiate the hierarchial 
rank of the sacred ministers. The celebrant stands on the predella, the 
deacon on the middle step, and the subdeacon on the level ground. 

‘Altar Cloths. The altar stone must be covered with a waxed linen cloth. 
A waxed cloth, called the Cerecloth or Chrismale, is used to cover the altar 
table when the altar is anointed. Three white linen cloths must cover this. 
While the two undercloths are usually about the size of the altar table, the 
upper cloth must reach to the floor on both sides. These three cloths must 
be blessed. White linen is used, since it is symbolic of the purity which 
ought to be brought to the Holy Sacrifice. 
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Besides these three altar cloths, without which Mass may not be cele- 
brated, there may be a hanging altar frontal, made of some rich fabric, and 
extending along the front of the altar from the table to the predella. This 
is called the antependium, It should be the liturgical color of the day. Since 
the fronts of most present-day altars already are highly ornamented, the 
antependium is seldom used, except for funeral Masses. 

Tabernacle. An altar on which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved must 
have a tabernacle. This is a box or chest of wood, stone, or metal, with a 
rounded or gabled top, surmounted by a cross. The word tabernacle signi- 
fics “tent,” since in early ages the altar was surmounted by a canopy with 
veils, forming a tent, which concealed certain parts of the Sacred Mysteries 
from the people. The tabernacle is permanently fixed in the rear of the 
center of the altar table. It must be kept locked when it contains the 
Blessed Sacrament. A white silk veil is sometimes placed behind the door, 
to keep the sacred vessels hidden from view when the door is opened. The 
sacred vessels must rest upon a corporal, which is spread on the floor of 
the tabernacle. The exterior of the tabernacle should be ornamented. It 
must be covered by a veil of the liturgical color prescribed for the day, or 
of white, but never of black. It is not permissible to place relics, pictures, 
or flowers before the tabernacle so as to hide it from view, nor on top of 
the tabernacle. 

Crucifix. A crucifix must be placed in the middle of the altar where it 
can be seen by all. It should be an outstanding feature of the altar, because 
its purpose is to remind the priest and the faithful of the Sacrifice of Calvary, 
of which the Mass is the unbloody renewal. “And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all things to Myself” (John 12:32). The crucifix should 
be in line with the candles; while it may be placed on top of the tabernacle, 
this is not its normal position.’ The crucifix may be removed when there is 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Candles. Candles are used as a reminder of the Church of the catacombs, 
when candlelight was a necessity. Candles now have a symbolic meaning. 
They must be made of bees wax (the bishop can determine the proportion 
necessary, but it must be at least 50 per cent). The wax symbolizes the pure 
flesh of Christ. The wick signifies His soul, and the flame His divinity. 
There are usually six candlesticks on the high altar and two on the side 
altars. These should rest upon the altar table on either side of the tabernacle, 
or upon a ledge called a gradine, although this is not so desirable. 

During Mass a certain number of candles must be lighted. Two are pre- 
scribed for a Low Mass—four for a Low Mass celebrated by a bishop. 
Six are necessary during a High Mass, and seven for a Pontifical Mass 
when the bishop pontificates in his own diocese. This seventh candle is 


? Canon M. C. MacMahon, op. cit., p. 13. 
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placed in the center, usually behind the crucifix. When Mass is offered 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, at least twelve candles must be 
lighted upon the altar. They should be of unequal heights - the tallest 
toward the tabernacle. 

Sanctuary Lamp. It is of strict obligation that a light be kept burning 
perpetually before the Holy Eucharist, to remind the faithful of the real 
presence of Jesus, the “Light of the World.” This light should be fed with 
pure olive oil; but when this cannot be easily obtained, a substitute may be 
used. A specially fashioned candle is used in most churches. There may be 
more than one lamp burning before the Blessed Sacrament, but the number 
should always be uneven. 

The Bread. For the valid consecration of the Holy Eucharist, unleavened 
wheat bread must be employed. Altar breads are made from wheat flour 
mixed with a little water; and are baked after the manner of ordinary 
bread, or between heated irons upon which is stamped some pious device, 
such as the crucifix, the Lamb of God, a simple cross, the letters IHS, or 
the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet. The altar breads for use in 
the Roman rite must be circular in shape, indicating the infinity of God. 
They are of two sizes, the larger for the priest's Communion and for Bene- 
diction, and the smaller size for the Communion of the faithful. 

The Wine, The wine destined to be changed into the Blood of Christ 
may be white or red, and may be sweet or dry; but it must be the pure 
fermented juice of the grape. A few drops of water are added to the wine 
at the altar, to symbolize the union of the two natures in Christ.“ Since 
bread and wine constitute adequate nourishment for man, and since they 
are available almost everywhere, they are used in this Sacrifice and Sacra- 
ment, which is necessary for the sustenance of man’s spiritual life. 

The Sacred Vessels. The sacred vessels are among the requisites for the 
celebration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The first place af honor among the 
sacred vessels is given to the chalice, which holds the Precious Blood of 
Christ; and the paten, which holds His Sacred Body. 

1. The Chalice. Because of the sublime use to which the chalice is put, 
the Church has ordained that it be made only of gold or of silver, except 
im cases of extreme poverty, when pewter may be used. It must then be 
lined with gold. The chalice must be consecrated by a bishop or his delegate 
before being used in the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, and then may 
not be touched by lay persons without special permission. This permission 
is granted to sacristans, who may arrange the chalice before the Mass.” 
The chalice usually is from eight to eleven imches high. It consists of a 


® See p. 126. 
9 Canon 1306 says the chalice, pateni, etc, are not to be touched except by clerics or wose 
who have custody of them. 
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wide-spreading base, a stem with a knob midway (to enable the priest to 
grasp it securely), and a cup. The chalice is regarded as the emblem of the 
sepulcher of our Lord. It is mentioned specifically in Holy Scripture. 
J will take the chalice of salvation, and 1 will call upon the name of the 
Lord” (Ps. 13:4). 

2. The Paten. Like the chalice, the paten, upon which rests the Sacred 
Host, must be of gold or of silver. It is the small saucer-shaped dish which 
covers the mouth of the chalice, upon which the large bread for consecration 
rests as bread until the Offertory; and as the Body of Christ, after the Pater 
Noster and until the Commenion of the celebrant. The outer rim is thin 
and sharp so that any fragments of the Sacred Host may be collected. The 
inner cavity is hollow, and without a border, which might hinder the 
particles from being conveyed into the chalice, The paten is kept in a case 
when not in use, together with the chalice. Like the chalice, the paten must 
also be consecrated before use. 

3. The Ciborium. The consecrated Sacred Hosts which are reserved in 
the tabernacle for distribution to the faithful are kept in a sacred vessel 
shaped somewhat like the chalice, but much more shallow, and wider in 
the cup. The ciborium, which is likewise made of gold. is covered with a 
tight-fitting lid, surmounted by a cross. When it contains the Holy Eu- 
charist, the ciborium must always be kept in the tabernacle, under lock 
and key, and covered with a veil.” It must be blessed before being used. 

4 The Pyx. The pyx is a vessel in which the Holy Eucharist is carried 
xo the sick. It resembles a watchcase in shape, since it has two hollow cups 
hinged together and operated by a spring catch through the stem. The pyx, 
which is usually gold plated, is kept with a small corporal and purificator 
in a leather case called the “sick-call burse.” 

5. Communion Paten. This is the plate sometimes used during the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion, in place of or together with the communion 
cloth prescribed by liturgical law. It is similar to the Mass paten, but usually 
has a handle. It does not require a blessing. 

Cloth Appurtenances, Since the Sacred Species must always rest either on 
gold or on linen, there are several cloth appurtenances necessary for use 
with the sacred vessels. Many which do not come in direct contact with the 
Sacred Species are made of silk fabric. 

The three most important linen appurtenances from the standpoint of 
usage are the corporal, the pall, and the purificator. These may not be 
touched after they have been used for Mass, except by an authorized person, 
such as a sacristan. They must be washed out by a priest or a cleric in major 
orders (usually a subdeacom), before being washed and pressed by the 
sacristan or some other person. The water used in the first washing must be 


10 Vide “Cloth Appurtenances,” The Giborium Veil, p: 108. 
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thrown into the sacrarium (a sinklike drain, the pipe of which leads into 
the ground), or into the fire. The corporal and the pall must be blessed 
before being used, but not the purificator. 

1. The Corporal. This is a square piece of linen which should be large 
enough to hold the chalice, the host, and the ciborium. The corporal is 
spread over the altar stone at the beginning of Mass and Benediction. The 
Blessed Sacrament, or the vessel which contains the Blessed Sacrament, 
must at all times rest on a corporal. It is so called because the Body of Christ 
rests upon it. 

2. The Pall. The pall consists of two pieces of linen, stiffened by the 
insertion of cardboard between them. The upper side may be ornamented, 
but the lower side must be plain. It must be large enough to cover the 
mouth of the chalice completely. It serves the practical purpose of preventing 
any foreign substance from dropping into the chalice. 

3. The Purificator, The purificator is a linen cloth, from twelve to eighteen 
inches long and nine or ten inches wide. It is folded rwice along its length 
and hung over the mouth of the chalice. The paten containing the bread 
ot breads to be consecrated at Mass is placed on top of the chalice, over the 
purificator. As its name implies, the purificator is used for cleansing the 
chalice before the wine is put into it at the Offertory; and for cleansing 
the paten after the Pater Noster, before the Host is placed on it, as well as 
for drying the priest's lips and fingers and the chalice after the priest's 
Communion. 

4. Finger Towel. The finger towel is a small towel, preferably of linen, 
with which the priest wipes his fingers at the Lavabo. 

5. The Burse. The burse is a purselike receptacle, open at one end, in 
which the corporal is: kept. The top of the burse is covered with material 
of the same kind and color as the vestments. The burse is placed on top 
of the covered chalice before Mass, and it remains there until the priest 
spreads the corporal on the altar. The burse is then placed to the left of 
the tabernacle, where it remains until the chalice is again covered after the 
last ablution, 

6. Chalice Veil. This is a piece of silk fabric of the same color and 
material as the vestments. It is ornamented with a cross, and is used to 
cover the chalice during the earlier and later parts of the Mass. 

7. Ciborium Veil. The ciborium veil, which according to Canon 1270 
should be of white silk ornamented, but which is frequently of linen (or of 
cloth of gold or silver), is used to cover the ciborium when it is in the 
tabernacle. It resembles a tent, which is the sign of sovereignty, as it indi- 
cates the presence of our Lord and King, Jesus Christ. 

8. Communion Cloth. The communion cloth is the cloth usually attached 
to the communion rail, which the faithful hold below the mouth while 
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receiving Holy Communion, in order to catch any small particle which 
might become detached from the Sacred Host. It is not in such general use 
as formerly, the communion plate often being substituted for it 

Other Appurtenances. Besides the sacred vessels and the cloth appurte- 
nances used when Mass is celebrated, several other accessories are considered 
in their relation to the Mass. 

t. The Missal. The present Missal is derived principally from the Sacra- 
mentary of St. Gregory the Great, which was similar to a combination of 
the present Missal and the Ritual. The Missal was reviscd by Pope St. 
Pius V, and suitable additions have been made from time to time by various 
other popes. At the time the Missal was revised, those religious orders which 
had a particular rite of their own for the celebration of Mass were permitted 
to retain it, provided it had been in use for more than two hundred years. 
These orders include the Carmelites, the Carthusians, and the Dominicans. 

The Missal is an indispensable requisite for Mass. It not only contains 
the fixed parts (which the priest usually knows by heart); but also the 
prayer, Epistles, Gospels, and other portions of the Mass which vary from 
day to day, according to the season or the feast. It contains all the Masses 
that are to be said throughout the year. The rubrics, printed in red, are the 
directions for the priest in performing the various actions of the Mass. 
Several ribbons, or bookmarks, usually corresponding in color to the five 
liturgical colors, are attached to the Missal so that the priest may mark off 
the Mass of the day with the appropriate color. It is customary to use a 
bookstand to support the Missal, although the rubrics designate a cushion 
for this purpose. In many places a drapery, the same color as the vestments 
for the day, is used to cover the bookstand. 

The Missal is divided into two essential parts. One division contains those 
prayers which are said in every Mass, with the prefaces and the Canon. 
The remainder is devoted to those parts of the liturgy which change fram 
day to day. These changeable parts are the Jntrost, Collects, Epistle, Gradual 
or Tract, Gospel, Offertory Verse, Secrets, Communion Prayer, and Post- 
communion Prayers. A more complete description of the Missal will be 
found in Part I, Chapter II, “Liturgical Books,” The Missal, page 11. 

2. Mass Cards, Three large cards, usually framed, and containing certain 
portions of the Mass, are always placed on the altar for the convenience of 
the priest. The card at the gospel side has the words of the first chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. John. The one in the center bears the Gloria 
in excelsis and the Credo, as well as all the prayers said at the Offertory 
and at the beginning of the Camon, the form of consecration, prayers 
before Communion, and the last prayer, or Placeat. That on the epistle 
side contains the prayers recited by the priest while pouring the water 
into the chalice, and while washing his fingers. The center card is the 
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only necessary one, the others having been introduced through custom. 

3. Ablution Cup. Near the tabernacle on the epistle side of the altar is a 
small glass receptacle for water which the priest uses to wash his thumb 
and index finger when he distributes Holy Communion outside of Mass. 
A small finger towel, with which the priest wipes his fingers, is kept with it. 
The water in the ablution cup is emptied into the sacrarium from time 
to time. 

4. Cruet:. The cruets are two small glass bottles with stoppers, which 
hold the wine and the water for use in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. They are 
brought to the altar on a small oblong glass dish, into which the priest 
allows the water to drip when he is washing his fingers at the Lavabo, 

5. Credence Table. This may be a table, shelf, or bracket against the 
epistle side of the wall. It is used to hold the cruets, basin, and finger 
towel required for Holy Mass. At Solemn. Mass the humeral veil, the bursc, 
the chalice, and the two candlesticks of the acolytes rest on the credence 
table, in addition to the cruets. The credence table should always be covered 
with a plain white linen cloth. 

6. Belt. The altar bell is used to call the attention of those present to the 
most sacred portions of the Mass. At the Sanctus it is rung three times; 
at the prayer Hane igitur it is sounded once; and at the Elevation it is rung 
thrice for the elevation of the Sacred Host; and a like number of times 
for the elevation of the chalice containing the Precious Blood. At the Com- 
munion of the Mass the bell is again sounded three times to warn those 
who intend to receive Holy Communion that the time is at hand. In some 
churches the bell is struck once before the Offertory when the priest rernoves 
the chalice veil from the chalice. The bell is not rung, however, during a 
Mass when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. From Holy Thursday, after 
the Gloria of the Mass, until the Gloria of the Mass on Holy Saturday, 
the clapper is used in place of the bell. 

Many churches also have a bell suspended from the door leading from 
the sacristy. This bell is rung to warn the people of the approach of the 
priest as he enters the sanctuary for any service, 

7- Sedilia. This is the low-backed plain bench, on the epistle side of the 
sanctuary, with room for three, on which the priest and his assistants sit 
during certain portions of High Mass while the choir is singing. It is also 
occupied during the sermon, and at stated times during vespers. It is fre- 
quently referred to as the ministers bench, 

Vestments. In addition to those objects which are requisite for the cele- 
bration of Mass, the rubrics designate that certain vestments be worn by 
the celebrant and his ministers. 

1. Names, Description, and Symbolic Meaning of Vestments. The vest- 
ments worn by the priest and by other ministers for the celebration of Mass 
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were originally the same as the civil dress of the times. The Church 
retained these garments, with certain modifications, even when civil styles 
changed. This accounts for the fact that the vestments are now so different 
from the ordinary dress of the people. Vest ments are always blessed before 
being worn at the altar. 

The priest who celebrates Mass vests in the sacristy in amice, alb, cincture, 
maniple, stole, and chasuble. He wears his biretta while going to and from 
the altar. Bishops vest at the altar, and wear several different vestments, 
which are described in Part V, Chapter XXI, “Canon Law,” Church Digni- 
taries, page 201. 

At Solemn High Mass, when the celebrant is assisted by a deacon and a 
subdeacon, the deacon wears the same vestments as the celebrant; but his 
stole, instead of being crosscd in front, is worn diagonally from his left 
shoulder to his right side. In place of the chasuble he wears a vestment 
called the dalmatic. The subdeacon does mot wear a stole, and his outer 
vestment is called a tunic. 

Amice—This is a piece of white linen cloth about two and one-half 
feet long and two feet wide, to which two tapes are affixed. The amice is a 
survival of the customary neckerchief of ancient times, and it protects the 
neck of the chasuble from perspiration. The amice is first put upon the 
head of the priest, then lowered to his shoulders and wrapped about his 
neck. The tapes pass about the body of the priest to hold the amice in place. 
The amice is a symbol of the helmet of salvation, and it represents the cloth 
with which the suffering Redeemer was blindfolded. 

Alb—The long, white robe with long sleeves which the priest wears 
over his cassock or habit is the alb. It is of linen and may have an edging 
of lace. Its whiteness denotes interior purity; and its length denotes the 
perseverance im good works with which the priest should be clothed. The 
alb represents the white garment with which Herod in mockery had 
Christ robed. 

Cincture — The cineture is a woven cordlike girdle with tassels appended. 
It is used to keep the alb and stole in place. It is usually of silk or of wool, and 
may be white or the same color as the vestments. It represents the rope with 
which Christ was led through the streets of Jerusalem, and signifies the 
girdle of purity. 

Maniple — This was originally a small handkerchief with which the 
priest dried the perspiration from his face while saying Mass. It is a band 
of material of the same color and quality as the chasuble and stole. The 
maniple is worn on the left arm above the wrist, so that an equal portion 
hangs on both sides of the arm. The maniple represents the handkerchief 
with which Veronica wiped the face of Jesus, and is symbolic of good works, 

Stole — The stole is a long, narrow strip of silk, generally fringed at the 
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ends. Like the maniple, it is adorned with one cross in the middle and 
usually one at each end, It is about eighty inches long and from two to four 
inches wide. The stole is worn about the priest's neck, crossed in front, and 
fastened securely with the cincture. Bishops, however, always wear the 
stole uncrossed, probably because of their pectoral cross. Only bishops, 
priests, and deacons may wear the stole. The pope may wear his every- 
where as a sign of his universal jurisdiction. The stole signifies priestly 
power and dignity, and symbolizes the fetters which bound Jesus to the 
pillar, as well as the cross He bore upon His shoulders, It represents the 
panar of sanctifying grace restored by Christ after the fall of Adam 
Eve. 

Chasuble ~The word casula means a little house, and is used in reference 
to this vestment, since the chasuble was formerly a garment which covered 
the entire body. The chasuble is the vestment which the priest wears over 
the alb and stole at Mass, It is usually made of silk, and its color varies 
with the feast or the season. The Roman chasuble is from forty to forty-six 
inches deep at the back, a little shorter in the front, and from twenty-six 
to thirty inches wide. It is usually ornamented with a large cross on the 
back, and with a T cross on the front. The chasuble represents the seamless 

of our Lord, for which the soldiers cast lots. It signifies the holy 
love with which the priest, like his divine Master, should embrace all man- 
kind and with which he should shelter them, as in the folds of a cloak. 
The cross on the chasuble symbolizes the yoke of Christ. 

Dalmatic — This is the robe worn by the deacon in place of the chasuble. 
It has short, wide: sleeves, or false sleeves, and reaches to the knees. The 
dalmatic is ornamented with two narrow vertical stripes, called clavi, run- 
ning from the shoulder to the hem, and united at the bottom by two narrow 
cross stripes. It is the same color as the vestments of the celebrant. Purity 
and love are symbolized by the dalmatic. 

Tunic— The tunic, or tunicella, is a garment similar to the dalmatic, 
which is worn by the subdeacon in place of the chasuble, It symbolizes 
justification through sanctifying grace. During the ferial Masses of Lent 
and Advent, the deacon and the subdeacon at a Solemm Mass wear a folded 
chasuble (planeta plicata) in place of dalmatic and tunic, 

Biretta — The biretta, a square cap with three projections above the crown, 
is worn by the priest when going to and from the altar. Strictly speaking, 
it is not a vestment, It usually has a pompom in the center. The cowl of 
monastic orders takes the place of the biretta. The biretta reminds the priest 
of the recollection with which he should offer the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and is symbolic of the crown of thorns of his Lord and Master. 

2. Color of the Vestments, and Time for Use, The rich, deep symbolism 
of the colors was che determining reason why the Church selected and pre- 
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scribed various colors for the different feasts and seasons, as well as for spe- 
cial functions of the year. Until the Middle Ages, white was used almost 
exclusively for religious feasts, as a symbol of joy. It was not until about 
the sixteenth century that the liturgical colors were finally determined. 
These five colors are: white, red, black, violet, and green. Besides these 
colors, cloth of gold is allowed as a substitute for white, red, or green; cloth 
of silver as a substitute for white; blue is permitted in Spain in Masses of 
the Immaculate Conception; and rose color is used on the third Sunday of 
Advent and on the Fourth Sunday of Lent, 

White — White is the color of light, and therefore is symbolic of radiant 
purity, innocence, and holiness. White vestments are worn on the feasts of all 
joyful and glorious mysteries of our Lord and Saviour: Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter, Ascension, Corpus Christi; in Masses in honor of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and festivals of the Trinity; om feasts commemorating the mysteries 
of the life of the Blessed Virgin Mary; for angels; for all saints who are not 
martyrs (such as confessors, holy women, and virgins); and on the Sundays 
after Easter, 

Red — Red is the color of flame and blood, and represents the ardent fire 
of love which the Holy Ghost enkindles in all hearts. It is the liturgical 
color used for feasts of the passion of our Lord: for the Finding and Exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross; for saints who gloriously shed their blood for the 
love of Christ — Apostles, martyrs, martyr-virgins; and for feasts of the 
Holy Ghost, especially that of Pentecost, to remind the faithful of the 
tongues of fire. It is not used on the feast of St. John the Evangelist, however, 
since he did mot die a martyr's death, even though he merited one by his 


Black — Since black is the opposite of white, it denotes extinct life, and 
is symbolic of profound sorrow and mourning such as death produces. It is 
used in all Masses for the dead, on Good Friday, and on All Souls’ Day. 

Violet — This color, indicating a spirit of penance, is symbolic of humility 
and of sorrowful longing after heaven, It is therefore worn on the days or 
seasons which are penitential in character — during Advent and from Sep- 
tuagesima to Easter (except on saints’ days); on Ember days (except those 
of Pentecost week); for vigils outside of Eastertide; and at Rogations. It 
is also worn on the feast of the Holy Innocents, unless this feast falls on a 
Sunday, in which event red vestments are worn. 

Green — Green, the color of peace and refreshment, expresses hope of 
attaining the joys of the everlasting kingdom. It is used on days which 
have no special feasts, but which are not appointed for penance and mourn- 
ing. It is worn, also, on Sundays and weekdays from the octave of Epiphany 
until Septuagesima, and from the octave of Pentecost until Advent. 

Rose —Rose-colored vestments may be substituted for violet on the third 
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Sunday of Advent, which is called Gaudete Sunday, and on the fourth Sun- 
day of Lent, which is Laetare Sunday. These Sundays. mark the middle of 
the two penitential seasons, when the Church reminds her children in her 


Cloth of Gold —Cloth of gold may be substituted for white, red, or green 
vestments. It is used principally on the gladsome feasts of Christmas, Easter, 
Corpus Christi, the Immaculate Conception; and on such joyful oceasions 
as the first Solemn Mass of a newly ordained priest, First Communion Day, 
Nuptial Masses, golden wedding anniversaries, and particular feast days of 

igious orders. 


religious: 

Cloth of Silver—This may be substituted for white vestments, and is 
usually used on occasions such as those mentioned above, if the day is one 
on which white vestments are permitted. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MASS PROPER 


EXPLANATION OF THE LITURGY OF THE MASS 

The Mass, instituted by Jesus Christ, is the most perfect offering that 
man can make to God, his Creator and Redeemer, because it is the same 
sacrifice as that mace on Calvary. Around the central thought of Calvary 
in the Mass are built up other events of the Saviour's life, as is seen in the 
Sunday cycle, From the first Sunday of Advent to the last Sunday after 
Pentecost, which describes the last judgment and the coming of Christ in 
power and majesty, each Sunday calls to mind some event in the Saviour's 
life. Even within the Festal cycle, which consists of Masses in honor of 
the saints, the story of Christ's early life is interwoven in the Liturgy of 
the Mass. 

The service of the Mass is composed of a series of ceremonies which pre- 
cede the sacrificial act, accompany it, and bring it to a conclusion. All of 
these ceremonies have a specific significance. Some of them were instituted 
by Christ Himself. Others were added by the Apostles, and still others have 
since been added by the Church. Although these latter are not essential, no 
priest can deviate from them without serious sin, 

The Mass is divided into two parts: the preparation, which was anciently 
known as the Mass of the Catechumens; and. the sacrificial part, which is 
called the Mass of the Faithful. The preparation extends from the prayers at 
the foot of the altar to the Offertory. It is a kind of prelude to the great 
act of Sacrifice which begins with the Offerory and concludes with the 
Priest's Communion. The Mass of the Faithful has three principal parts: 
the Offertory, the Consecration, and the Communion. The Offertory is the 
offering of the sacrificial elements; the Consecration is the accomplishment 
of the sacrificial action; and the Communion is the participation in the 
accomplished Sacrifice. 

Aside from these two general divisions, the Mass is composed of two 
parts called the “ordinary” and the “proper.” The ordinary is the part of 
the Mass which remains the same, and the proper is that part which varies 
from day to day. The Kyrie Eleison, Gloria in Excelsis, Credo, Prayers of 
Oblation, Lavabo, Preface, Canon, Pater Noster, Agnus Dei, Placeat, and 
other minor prayers, which accentuate these parts, form the ordinary. The 
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Introit, Collects, Epistle, Gradual, Tract, Sequence, Gospel, Offertory Prayer, 
Secret Prayers, Communion Prayer, and Postcommunion verses compose 
the proper. 

There are ceremonies at a Solemn High Mass which are not a part of 
other Masses. At this Mass a deacon and a subdeacon assist the celebrant. 
The Kyrie, Gloria in Excebsis, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei 
are sung by the choir. The subdeacon chants the Epistle, and the deacon 
sings the Gospel, Other parts, such as the Collects, Preface, Pater Noster, 
and Postcommunion are sung by the celebrant. The kiss of peace is given 
at a Solemn High Mass, and four incensations take place. The latter are 
performed before the Intrait and at the Gospel, which mark the beginning 
and the principal part of the Mass of the Catechumens; and at the Offertory 
and the Elevation of the Sacred Species, which are the beginning and the 
principal part of the Mass of the Faithful. Incense symbolizes two things — 
adoration. of God, and prayer. The burning incense signifies the sovereign 
dominion of the Creator over all things, and the ascending smoke and 
fragrance represent the sweet odor of prayer rising before the throne of 
God. Incense is used also to show honor to sacred persons and holy things, 
as when the priest or the altar is incensed. 

The principal or High Mass on Sunday is preceded by the singing of the 
antiphon Asperges me by the priest as he sprinkles the congregation with 
holy water. This recalls the practice in the early Church of conferring adult 
Baptism on Easter and Pentecost Sundays, and reminds the faithful of 
their Baptism, with its graces and obligations. From Easter to Pentecost, 
the antiphon. Vidi Aquam is substituted for the Asperges. 

Im the Missal, before the Mass on certain feasts and on saints’ days, there 
is a notation “Station at St. Peter's.” This indicates the church wherein the 
divine Sacrifice was offered on that particular day, before the exile of the 
popes to Avignon. The clergy went in solemn procession from one church 
to another where Mass was to be celebrated. A banner of the cross was 
carried at the head of the procession. Psalms were sung on the way. Upon 
nearing the stational church, the Litany of the Saints was chanted. Usually 
the pope delivered a homily in the stational church before Holy Mass was 
celebrated. These stations were often aceompanied by fasting and penitential 


quent, for in them were deposited the holy bodies of the celebrated martyrs; 
and these churches were large enough to allow the attendance of a great 
number of the faithful. These stational churches are: St. John Lateran, St. 
peter in the Vatican, St. Mary Major, St. Paul Outside the Walls, St. Law- 
rence Outside the Walls, Holy Cross in Jerusalem, and St. Sebastian Outside 
the Walls. Many times there were several stations kept on oné day, and 
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they recurred at the same church several times during the course of the 
year. At present there are one hundred and eleven stations on eighty-seven 
days in forty-four churches. 

After the popes were removed to Avignon, they did not take part in these 
ceremonies; but the stations continued, and do so even to the present day. 

Preparation for Mass. The priest who is about to celebrate Holy Mass 
Prepares himself duly by the recital of certain prescribed prayers. These 
include Psalms 83, 84, 85, 115, and 129. Then, having vested, the priest puts 
on his biretta, makes a profound bow to the crucifix which is generally 
above the vestment case, and advances to the middle of the altar, preceded 
by a server who represents the people. In his left hand he carries the cov- 
ered chalice and the paten on which is the sacrificial bread in the shape of 
a wafer, On reaching the altar, the priest removes his biretta, hands it to 
the: server, genuflects, ascends the steps, and places the chalice on the altar. 
The priest takes the corporal from the burse, unfolds it, places it over the 
altar stone, puts the covered chalice on it, goes to the Missal, opens it to the 
proper place, and returns to the middle of the altar. He then bows to the 
crucifix, descends to the frst step in front of the altar, genuflects, and 
begins Mass. 

The celebrant stands during Mass, but the congregation kneels most of 
the time, since kneeling is a sign of humility. When the faithful stand, they 
should abase themselyes in humility of heart before the face of the Lord. 


MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS 

The Mass of the Catechumens is the introductory portion, which non- 
baptized persons might attend in the early days of the Church. This part 
of the Mass may be divided as follows: (1) Preparatory prayers at the foot 
of the altar, (2) Introit, Kyrie, and Gloria, (3) Collects, (4) Epistle, Gradual, 
Tract, Alleluia, Sequence, (5) Gospel, and (6) Creed. 

Prayers at the Foot of the Altar. The prayers at the foot of the altar 
originally were the priest's private prayers of preparation. They were said in 
silence, or in whispered dialogue with the attendants, as the priest proceeded 
to the altar. 

The priest, standing at the foot of the altar, makes the sign of the cross, 
saying “In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, Amen“ to show that all 
which he does is done to the glory of the triune God. The following brief 
antiphon is them said: 

V. Introibo ad altare Dei. I will go unto the altar of God. 

R. Ad Deum, qui laetificat juventutem Unto God, who giveth joy to my 
meam, youth, 

He next recites the forty-second Psalm, which expresses the desire for com- 

fort and assistance in distress and affliction, as well as the confidence that 

the prayer will be answered. 
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Psalm 42 
(Recited alternately with server) 


Judica me, Deus, ct discerne causam 
meam de gente mon sancta; ab homine 
iniquo et doloso eruc me. 


Quia tu es, Deus, fortitude mea: 
quare me repulisti, et quare tristis in- 
cedo, dum allligit me inimicus? 


Emitte lucem tuam et veritatem 
mam: ipsa me deduxerunt et adduxe- 
runt in montem sanctum tuum et in 


tua. 
Et introibo ad altare Dei: ad Deum 
qui laetificat juventutem meam. 


Confitebor tibi in cithara, Deus, Deus 
meus? quare tristis cs, anima mea, et 
quare conturbas me? 

Spera in Deo, quoniam adhuc con- 
lite bor illi: salutare vultus mei, et Deus 


meus. 

Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui 
Sancto. 

Sicut erat in principio, et nunc, ct 
semper, et in saccula saeculorum. 


Introibo ad altare Dei. 
Ad Deum, qui laetificat juventutem 


Judge me, O God, and distinguish 
my cause from the nation that is not 
holy; deliver me from the unjust and 
deceitful man. 


For thou, O God, art my strength, 
why hast thou cast me off? and why 
o I sorrowful, whilst the enemy at- 


me? 
Send forth thy light and thy truth; 
they have led me and brought me unto 
thy holy hill, and imto thy tabernacles. 


And I will go unto the altar of 
God: uate God, who giveth joy to my 


youth, 

I will praise thee upon the harp, © 
God, my God: why art thou sad, O my 
soul? and why dost thou disquiet me? 

Hope in God, for I will yet praise 
him; who is the salvation of my coun- 
tenance and my God. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. 


As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, d without end. 
Amen. 

I will unto the altar of God. 


Unto , who giveth joy to my 


meam. youth, 
The celebrant makes the sign of the cross, saying: 


Adjutorium nostrum in nominc 
Domini. 


Qui fecit caelum et terram. 


Our help is in the name of the 
Who made heaven and carth. 


The Psalm Judica me and the Gloria Patri are omitted in Requiem Masses. 
and in all Passiontide Masses from Passion Sunday to Holy Saturday. 
The priest now joins his hands and bows low while saying the Confiteor: 


3 Mary 
Paulum, omnes Sanctos, ct vos, fratres, virgin, blessed Michael the Archan 
orare pro me ad Dominum Deum blessed John the Baptist, the holy 
nostrum. Apostles Peter and Paul, all the 
and you, brethren, to pray to the Lord 
our God for me. 

The server answers: 

Misereatur tui omnipotens Deus, et May Almighty God have mercy 
dimissis peccatis tuis, perducat te ad upon thee, forgive thee thy sins, and 
vitam aeternam. bring thee to life everlasting. 

The priest says Amen, and stands erect, while the server in his turn bows 


And bowing, he continues: 

Deus, tu conversus vivificabis nos. Thou shalt turn again, O God, and 
quicken us. 

Et plebs tua laetabitur in te. And thy shall rejoice in thee. 


Ostende nobis, Domine, misericor- Show us, O thy mercy, 
diam tuam, 


Et salutare tuum da nobis. And grant us thy salvation. 
Domine, exaudi orationem meam. O Lord, hear my prayer, 

Et clamor meus ad te veniat. And let my cry come unto thee. 
Dominus vobiscum. The Lord. be with 

Et cum spiritu tuo. And with thy spirit. 


Extending and then joining his hands, the priest says aloud: Oremus 
(Let us pray); and then going up to the altar he says silently: 

Aufer a nobis, quaesumus, Domine, Take away from us our iniquities, 
imiquitates nostras: ut ad Sancta samc- sta iieach POO Lose that. we may 
worum puris mereamur mentibus in- be worthy to enter with pure minds 
troire. Per Christum Dominum nos- into the Holy of Holies. Through 
trum. Amen. Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Upon reaching the altar, the celebrant bows and with his joined hands 
at the edge of the altar prays for the forgiveness of sins through the merits 
of the saints whose relics are there, kissing the altar as an act of respect for 
the remains of these saints. 

Oramus te, Domine, per merita We beseech thee, O Lord, by the 
Sanctorum tuorum, quorum reliquiae merits of thy saints (he kisses the altar 
hic sunt, et omnium Sanctorum: ut in the middle), whose relics are here, 
indulgere digneris omnia peccata mea. 
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Introit. The celebrant goes to the left side of the altar to read the Introit, 
or entrance prayer. Before doing 50, he makes the sign of the cross upon 
Fimaclé, except in Masses for the dead, when he makes it over the book. 
The Introit was originally a processional psalm, chanted as the celebrant 
and his attendants entered the sanctuary. Now it is generally a verse from 
Holy Scripture, expressing the sentiments wherewith those who hear Mass 
should be animated on that particular day. A verse from one of the 
psalms is added, and this is followed by the Gloria Patri, etc. 

Kyrie. The priest returns to the middle of the altar and recites the 
Kyrie eleison—Lord have mercy. This entreaty is addressed three times 
ny God the Father; three times to God the Son; and three times to God 
the Holy Ghost It is the only prayer in the Mass which is in Gresk- g in ô 
feagmene of the litany which was formerly chanted by the pope and the 
faithful as they went in procession to the stational church. 


Kyrie, elcison. aw eleison, Lord, have mercy. Lord, have mercy. 
Kyrie, eleison. Christe, eleison. Lord, have mercy. Christ, have mercy, 
iste, eleison. Christe, eleison. Christ, have mercy. Christ, have mercy, 
Kyrie, eleison. Kyrie, eleison. Lord, have mercy. Lord, have mercy. 
Kyrie, eleison. Lord, have mercy. 


Gloria in excelsis Deo. The Gloria is a canticle of praise called the 
Greater Doxology, and is a translation of an old Greek hymn. The opening 
words were first chanted by angels at the birth of Christ in Bethlehem. It 
was originally a morning prayer, sung on Christmas day only. Up to the 
eleventh century it could be used only by bishops, except at Easter, At 
present the Gloria is said in nearly all Masses except those expressive of 
sorrow or penance. In other words, whenever the priest wears white, red, 
or green vestments, the Gloria is said, except in Votive Masses. 

The priest stands at the middle of the altar, extends, lifts up, amd then 
joins his hands, and slightly bowing his head, says the Gloria. He bows his 
head when he says, Adoremus te, Gratias agimus tibi, Jesu Christi, and 
Suscipe deprecationem. He makes the sign of the cross at the end when he 
says, Cum Sancto Spiritu. 

Gloria in excelsis Deo, Et in terra Glory be to Ged on high, and on 
pax hominibus bonae voluntatis, Lau- earth peace to men of will, We 
damus te. Benedicimus te. Adoramus praise thee; we bless ; we adore 
te. Glorificamus te. Gratias agimus — cams, ve glorify thee. Sie give 2 

oriam tuanı. or t $ 
2 — Deus Pater God, lonely Kiah God the Father 
omnipotens. Domine, Fili unigenite, almighty. O Lord Jesus. Christ, the 
Jesu Christe. Dornine Deus, Agnus onl gotten Son. O Lord God, Lamb 
Dei, Filius Patris. Qui wie pen of God, Son of the Father. Who takest 
mundi, miserere nobis. Qui is pec- away the sins of the world, have mercy 
cata mundi, suscipe deprecationem nos- on us. Who takest away the sins of the 
tram. Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris, world, receive our prayers. Who sittest 
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miserere nobis. Quoniam tu solus sanc- at the right hand of the Father, have 

tus. Tu solus Dominus, Tu solus alti mercy on us, For thou only art holy. 

simus, Jesu Christe. Cum Sancto Spir- Thou only art Lord. Thou only, O 

itu, in gloria Dei Patris. Amen. Jesus Christ, art most high. Together 
with the Holy Ghost, in the glory of 
God the Father. Amen. 

The priest kisses the altar at the middle, and turning toward the 
people says: 

Dominus vobiscum, The Lord be with you. 

Et cum spiritu tuo. And with thy spirit. 

Whenever the priest turns around to salute the congregation with these 
words, he first kisses the altar. He does this as a sign of love and reverence 
for Jesus Christ, who is soon to be offered in Sacrifice on that altar for the 
living and for the dead. 

Collect. This word means “gathering together.” The prayers of the 
faithful are collected by the priest and presented to Almighty God, 
with the petition that they be heard and granted through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, through whom all graces and blessings are bestowed 
upon mankind. The Collect was formerly said by the celebrant when the 
people were assembled in the stational church for Mass. It indicated the 
object of the day's festival. This prayer is usually addressed to the Father 
as the Source of all created things. Some collects are addressed to God the 
Son, because they have a particular and closer relation to the mystery of the 
Incarnation or the Incarnate Word. There may be several collects, but the 
first is always principal to the feast. Others are called Commemorations, 
since they are a remembrance of saints and feasts. The Collects are recited 
by the celebrant with uplifted and extended hands, at the epistle side of 
the altar. 

Epistle. Epistle means “letter.” This term is used because most Epistles 
are taken from writings of the Apostles containing some admonition or 
instruction. Formerly the Epistle was read, and not sung, and hence the 
term “Lesson” (a reading) is sometimes applied. 

The priest reads the Epistle at the epistle side of the altar, with his hands 
resting on the Missal to remind him of his obligation not only to read the 
law but also to observe it. On certain days such as vigils and ember days two, 
or as many as five lessons may be read. At the conclusion of the Epistle, 
the server returns thanks by saying Deo Gratias. 

Gradual or Tract. A few verses from the psalms follow the reading of 
the Epistle. These verses were formerly recited on the lower step of the 
ambo or pulpit, from whence the Gradual takes its name— gradus, a step. 
Only the Gospel could be recited on the top step. The Gradual is generally 
followed by the Alleluia verse which is taken from the Bible, but begins 
and ends with the word Alleluia. Sometimes the Tract is also recited. 
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“Tract” is a musical term and does not relate to the words, bur to the 
manner of their delivery. What the somber purple is to the eye on penitential 
days, the touching chant of the Tract is to the ear. It is a continuation oF 
amplification of the Gradual, and harmonizes with it. 

Sequence. At present there are five different Sequences in use. These ane 
ecclesiastical compositions of considerable length, which are said on 
following days or seasons: 

The Wictimae Paschale at Easter, the Veni Sancte Spiritus at Pen 
the Lauda Sion on Corpus Christi, the Stabat Mater on the feasts of the 
Seven Dolors of Mary, and the Dies Irae om All Souls’ Day and at most 
Masses of Requiem. 

There is some dispute as to the authorship of the various sequences, h 
they are generally attributed to the following men: the Victimae Paschale 
to the monk Notker of the celebrated monastery of St. Gall; the Veni Sancte 
Spiritus to Blessed Herman, the cripple; the Lauda Sion ta St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who composed it for Pope Urban IV for the feast of Corpus Christi; 
the Stabat Mater to Jacoponi da Todi, a Franciscan; and the Dies Irae to 
the Franciscan, Thomas of Celano. 

Gospel. The Gospel is preceded by the following prayer, recited secretly 
by the priest: 

Munda cor meum ac labia mea, Cleanse my heart and my lips, O 
omnipotens Deus, qui labia Isaiae God almighty, who didst cleanse the 


dare, ut sanctum Evan, toum ö 
digne valeam nuntiare. Christum proclaim thy holy Sy Gape gechi 
Dominum nostrum. Amen. Christ our Lord. 


Jube, Domine, benedicere. Dominus Pray, Lord, a blessing. The Lord be 
sit in corde meo et in labiis meis: ut in my heart and on my lips, that I 
digne et competenter annuntiem Evan- may worthily and in a becoming man- 
. ner announce His holy Gospel. Amen. 

The server moves the book from the right to the left side of the altar, 
the congregation stands as a sign of obedience to the Church, and the 
priest stands before the Missal with hands joined and says: 


Dominus vobiscum. The Lord be with you. 

The server answers 

Et cum spiritu. tuo. And with thy spirit. 

PE ry oer 22 Initium) sancti Evan- aan continuation (or beginning) of 
the holy Gospel according to N. 


F gh Insel ton SAAE ILA the sign of tak 
cross om the book at the beginning of the Gospel he is about to read; and 
then on his own forehead, mouth, and breast, while the server answers: 

Gloria tibi, Domine. Glory be to thee, O Lord. 
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After reading the Gospel, the priest kisses the book in token of his love 
for the word of God, and says: 


Per evangelica dicta deleantur nostra May our sins be blotted out by the 


delicta. words of the Gospel. 
To which the server responds: 
Laus tibi, Christe. Praise be to thee, O Christ. 


In carly times, if there was to be no sermon, the catechumens were dis- 
missed immediately after the Gospel, and the Mass of the faithful began 
behind closed doors. 

Credo. The Creed said in the Mass on all Sundays and on many other 
days is the Nicene Creed, formulated to defeat Arianism. It is a summary 
of the chief truths which Christ taught. It is recived on all feasts of Jesus 
Christ and of the Blessed Virgin; on the feasts of the Holy Angels, and of 
All Saints; on feasts of the Apostles, Evangelists, and Doctors of the Church; 
on the feast of St. Mary Magdalen; and on the patronal feast of a church. 
It is mot said on the feasts of martyrs, virgins, and widows, nor at Requiem 
Masses. Pope Benedict VIII, in 1014, ordered the Creed said after the Gospel. 
In ancient times, the Creed was not said or sung until the catechumens 
had left the church. 

Standing at the middle of the altar the priest extends, lifts up, and joins 
his hands and says: Credo in unem Deum, and continues with his hands 
joined together. When he says Deum, he bows his head to the cross, and 
also when he says Jesum Christum, and simul adoratur. At the words 
Et incarnatus est he kneels until the words et homo factus est. At the end, 
when he says Ez vitam venturi saeculi, he makes the large sign of the cross 


upon himself. 

Credo in unum Deum, Patrem om- 
nipotem, factorem caeli et terrae, visi- 
bilium omnium, et invisibilium. Et in 
unum Dominum Jesum , Fi- 
lum Dei unigenitum. Et ex Patre na- 
tum ante omnia saecula. Deum de 
Deo, lumen de lumine, Deum verum 
de Deo vero. Genitum, non factum, 
consubstantialem Patri: per quem orm- 
nia facta sunt. Qui propter nos ho- 
mines, et propter nostram salutem 
descendit de caelis. Et incarnatus est 
de spiritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine: 
Er Homo Facrus Esr, Crucifixus 
etiam pro nobis: sub Pontio Pilato pas- 
sus, ct sepultus est. Et resurrexit tertia 
die, secundum Scripturas, Et ascendit 
in caelum: sedet ad dexteram Patris. 
Ex iterum venturus est cum gloria judi- 


I believe in one God, the Father 
almighty, maker of heaven and carth, 
and of "iI things visible and invisible. 
And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of Gad, born of the 
Father before all ages; God of God, 
light of light, true God of true God. 
Begotten. not made, consubstantial with 
the Father; by whom all things were 
made. Who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven 
(here all kneel) and was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost, of the Virgin Mary 
and was made man. He was crucified 
also for us, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, and was buried. And the third 
day He rose again according to the 
scriptures; and ascended into heaven. 
He sitteth at the right hand of the 
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care vivos et mortuos: cujus regni hem 
erit finis. Et in Spiritum Sanctum Do- 
„ 

1 ue t. cum tre et 
Filio simul adoratur et conglorificatur: 


qui locutus est p Prophetas. Ex unam, 
sanctam, i et apostolicam 
clesiam. Confiteor unum baptisma in 


venturi seculi. Amen. 
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the life of the world to come. Amen. 


The priest then kisses the altar, and turns toward the people saying: 


Dominus 
Server: 
Et cum spiritu tuo. 


The Lord be with you. 


And with thy spirit, 
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THE MASS PROPER 
(Continued) 


THE MASS OF THE FAITHFUL 

The Mass of the faithful is the essential part of the Mass— the Sacrifice 
and the Eucharistic Banquet. It is subdivided as follows: (1) Offersory, 
(2) Preface and Sanctus, (3) Canon, (4) Agnus Dei, (5) Communion and 
Postcommunion, (6) the final prayers and dismi 

Offertory. The sacrificial portion of the Mass begins with the Offertory- 
This sacrificial portion consists of three main parts which, as mentioned 
previously, are further subdivided into the Offertory, Consecration, and 
Communion. 

The Offertory Verse, like the Introit, consists of one or two verses of a 
psalm, which the faithful formerly sang as they passed up to the altar to 
offer their gifts. 

The priest, standing in the middle of the altar, takes the paten in his 
hand, raises it to the level of his chest, and offers up the bread to almighty 
God. He prays God to accept this sacrifice for the forgiveness of his 
innumerable sins and for those of all faithful Christians (particularly of 
those present), as well as for the deceased. The host is then placed upon 
the corporal. 

The people formerly brought offerings of bread and wine, and other 
provisions. Later, donations of money were substituted; but instead of being 
brought to the altar, they were collected from the people throughout the 
church. 

Prayer of Oblation. Whilc offering up the host the priest says; 

Suscipe, sancte Pater, omnipotens Receive, O holy Father, almighty, 
acterne Deus, hanc immaculatum hos- eternal God, this spotless host, which 
tiam quam ego indignus famulus I, thy unworthy servant, do offer unto 
tuus, offero tibi Deo meo vivo et vero, Thee, my living and true God, for mine 
pro innumerabilibus peccatis, et offen- own cowntless sins, offenses, and negli- 
sionibus, et negligentiis meis, et pro gences, and for all here present; as also 
omnibus circumstantibus, sed et pro for all faithful Christians, living or 
omnibus fidelibus christianis vivis dead, that it may avail for my own 
atque defunctis: ut mihi, et illis pro- and for their salvation unto life eternal. 
ficiat ad salutem in vitam aeternam. Amen. 

Amen. 
125 
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Then, making the sign of the cross with the paten, the priest puts the 
host on the corporal; and, going to the epistle side, pours wine into the 
chalice, and adds to it a few drops of water. This mingling signifies the 
union of the Godhead of Christ with His sacred humanity. It also reminds 
those present of the blood and water which issued from the side of Christ. 
The wine is poured into the chalice without prayer or blessing, but the 
priest makes the sign of the cross over the water, saying: 

Deus, qui humanae substantiae dig- 0 1 1 who, in creating human na- 
nitatem mirabiliter condidisti, et mira- ture, didst marvelously ennoble it, and 
bilius reformasti: da nobis per hujus hast sti ed 
aquae et vini mysterium, ejus divini- itz grant that, by the mystery of this 
tatis esse consortes, qui humanitatis water and wine, we may be made par. 


nostrae fieri dignatus est seps, takers of His divinity who vouchsafed 
Jesus Christus, Filius tuus, inus to become partaker of our humanity, 
noster, Qui tecum vivit ct regnat in Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord; w 


unitate Spiritus Sancti Deus: per omnia li 

saecula saeculorum. Amen. ity of the Holy Ghost, one God, 
world without end. Amen. 

The water represents the human mature of Christ, and the wine His divine 

mature. 

In Masses for the dead the above prayer is said, but the water is not 
blessed. The celebrant returns to the center of the altar, raises the chalice 
to the level of his eyes, and offers it up, beseeching the eternal Father to 
accept and bless the oblation. 

Offerimus tibi, Domine, calicem We offer unto Thee, O Lord, the 
salutaris, tuam deprecantes clemen- chalice of salvation, beseeching Thy 
tiam: ut in conspectu divinae majesta- clemency, that it may rise up in the 
tis tuae, pro mostra, et totius mundi sight of Thy divine majesty, as a 
salute cum odore suavitatis ascendat. savour of sweetness, for our salvation, 
Amen. and for that of the whole world. Amen. 

The priest makes the sign of the cross with the chalice, places it on the 
corporal, and covers it with the pall. With his hands joined over the altar 
he bows a little, and says: 


i 
È 
3 
l 
B 
3 
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In spiritu humilitatis, et in animo n the spirit of humility, and a con- 
pg operi eee ee Beanie may we be received by 
sic fiat jum nostrum in cons Thee, O Lord: Eo emerge 
F so be offered up in thy sight this y 

. 


Standing erect, the celebrant stretches out his hands, lifts them up, and 
joins them. He lifts his eyes upward, and lowering them immediately says: 


Veni, sanctificator, omnipotens ac- Come, O Thou who makest holy, 
terne Deus; ct bene » dic sacrifi- ORI SEN Oai e gece So 
cium tuo sancto nomini praeparatum. offerings), and bless T this sacrifice, 

prepared for Thy holy name. 
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Lavabo. In ancient times it was necessary for the priest to wash his hands 
because he had handled the offerings. He now does so to denote the stain- 
lessness of his heart, as well as to cleanse his hands for offering the bread. 
He goes to the epistle side, where only the tips of his thumb and index 
fingers are washed, because they are the only fingers which touch the 
Blessed Sacrament. While the water is being poured over his fingers, the 


priest says Psalm 25: 


Lawabo inter innocen tes Mantis meas; 
et cincumclabo altare tuum, Domine. 


Ut audiam vocem laudis: et enarrem 
universa mirabilia tua. 


Domine, dilexi decorem domus tuac, 
et locum habitationis gloriae wae. 


Ne perdas cum. impiis, Deus, ani- 
mam meam: et cum wiris sanguinum 
vitam meam, 

In quorum manibus iniquitates sunt: 
dextera corum repleta est muneribus. 

Ego autem in innocentia mea in- 
gressus sum: redime me, et miserere 
mei. 
Pes meus stetit in directo: in eccle- 
siis benedicam te, Domine. 


Gloria Patri et Filio, etc. 


I will wash my hands among the 
innocent: amd encompass Thine altar, 
© Lord. 

That I may hear the voice of Thy 
praise: and tell of all Thy wondrous 
works, 

O Lord, [ have loved the beauty of 
Thy house: and the place where Thy 
glory dwelleth, 

Destroy not my soul with the wicked, 
O God: or my life with men of 
blood. 

In whose hands are ini quit ies: their 
right hand is filled with gifts. 

But I have walked in mine inno- 
cence: redeem me, and have mercy 


on me. 
My foot hath stood in the straight 
wpe the churches I will bless Thee, 


d 
Glory be to the Father, etc. 


(At Masses for the dead and in Passiontide the Gloria Patri at the end of 


the Psalm is not said.) 


Then, bowing a little at the middle of the altar, with his hands joined 
above it, the priest implores the Most Holy Trinity to receive this sacrifice 
in remembrance of the passion, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of all the saints, 


Suscipe, sancta Trinitas, hane obla- 
tionem quam tibi offerimus ob memo- 
riam ionis, resurrectionis et ascen- 
sionis Ju Chisti, i, Domini nostri, et in 
honorem beatae Mariae semper Vir- 
ginis, et beati Joannis Baptistae, et sanc- 


torum Apostolorum, Petri et Pauli, et 


istorum et omnium sanctorum: ut illis 
proficiat ad honorem, nobis autem ad 
salutem: et illi pro nobis intercedere 
dignentur in caelis, quorum memoriam 
agimus in terris. Per eamdem Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen. 


Receive, O Holy Trinity, this offer- 
ing which we to „im re- 


; 
: 
i 
] 
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Orate Fratres. The celebrant kisses. the altar, turns toward the people, 
extends and then joins his hands, and in a raised voice calls upon them to 
pray with and for him. However, only the first two words Orate, fratres, 


are audible. 

Oratre, fratres: ut meum ac vestrum 
sacrificium acceptabile fiat apud Deum 
Patrem omnipotentem. 

The server responds: 

Suscipiat Dominus sacrificium de 
manibus tuis, ad laudem et gloriam 
nominis sui, ad utilitatem quoque nos- 
tram, totiusque Ecclesiae suae sanctae. 


Brethren, pray that rr pagar and 
yours may be acceptable to God the 
Father Almighty. 


May the Lord receive the sacrifice at 
thy hands, to the praise and glory of 
His name, to our t and to that 
of all His holy Church. 


The priest answers Amen in a low voice. 

Secret. The Secret prayers are of the same number as the Collects for the 
day, and are an amplification of them. These have special reference to the 
subject of the festival of the day. God is asked to accept the offerings of the 
people, and to give im return His spiritual grace. 

At the end of the Secret prayers the priest says aloud: 

Per omnia saecula saeculorum. World without end. 

Server: 

Amen. Amen. 

The following introduction to the Preface ends the Offertory of the Mass: 

Dominus vobiscum: The Lord be with you. 

Ex cum spiritu tuo. And with thy spirit. 

Sursum corda. Lift up your 

Habemus ad Dominum. We have lifted them up unto the 


Lord. 
Gratias agamus Domino, Deo nostro, 6 


Dignum et justum est. 2 

The part which follows includes the Preface, Sanctus, and Canon of the 
Mass, with the actual words of consecration, and the elevation of the 
Sacred Species. 

Preface. The Preface is a hymn of praise recited by the priest. It is also 
a prayer of preparation for the Canon of the Mass, and an invitation to the 
faithful to praise God. 

At present there are fifteen different prefaces, for the following days or 
seasons: 1. The Preface of the Nativity is said from Christmas to the 
Epiphany (except on a feast which has its proper Preface), on the feast of 

the Purification, on the feast and during the octave of Corpus Christi 
(unless there is another feast of higher rank which has its own Preface). 
It is also said on the feasts of the Transfiguration of our Lord, and of the 
Holy Name of Jesus, and at Votive Masses of the Most Holy Sacrament. 
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2. The Preface for the Epiphany of our Lord is said on the Epiphany and 
during its octave. 3. There is a special Preface for the Lenten season, which 
is said from Ash Wednesday to the Saturday before Passion Sunday, except 
on feasts which have their own Prefaces. 4. From Passion Sunday to 
Maundy Thursday the Preface of the Holy Cross is said. This Preface is 
said also on the feasts of the Holy Cross and of the Precious Blood. 
5. From Holy Saturday to Ascension Thursday, except on feasts which have 
a proper Preface, the Easter Preface is recited. 6. Likewise from the feast 
of the Ascension up to the vigil of Pentecost there is a proper preface, that 
of the Ascension. 7, From the vigil of Pentecost to the following Saturday 
inclusively, and at Votive Masses of the Holy Ghost, the Preface is that of 
Pentecost. § and 9. A separate Preface is assigned to the feast of the 
Sacred Heart, and another to the feast of the Kingship of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 10. On Trinity Sunday, and on all Sundays throughout the year 
which do not have a proper Preface, the Preface of the Trinity is said. 
11. A Preface in honor of our Blessed Mother is said on all feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and during their octaves (unless a feast having its 
own Preface occurs within the octave), and also at Votive Masses in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 12. The Preface of the Apostles is said on the 
feasts of Apostles and Evangelists (except that of St. John the Evangelist), 
and during their octaves, unless a proper Preface is appointed to be read; 
also at Votive Masses of the Apostles. 13. A Preface is assigned to the feasts 
of St. Joseph, throughout their octaves, except on feasts which have their 
own Prefaces. 14. A special Preface is designated for funeral Masses, and 
for other Masses of Requiem. 15. A Common Preface is assigned for days 
throughout the year (except Sundays) for which no special Preface is 
appointed to be read. 

Sanctus. This is really a part of the Preface, but it remains the same, no 
matter what Preface is said or sung. It begins the most solemn part of the 
Mass, known as the Canon. 

Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Holy, holy, holy, Lard God of hosts. 
Deus Sabaoth. Pleni sunt caeli et terra Heaven and earth are full of Thy 

ia tua. Hosanna in excelsis. Bene- glory. Hosanna in the highest. Blessed 
ictus qui venit in nomine Domini. is He that cometh in the name of the 
nna in excelsis. Lord. Hosanna in the highest. 
Canon of the Mass. The Canon is a series of closely connected prayers 
ich correspond to the various actions and intentions of the Sacrifice. 
of these prayers has its liturgical name. This part of the Mass receives 
name from the Greck word meaning “rule,” since it is always the same. 
Ihe Canon extends from the Sanctus to the Pater Noster, and it includes 
Consecration, which is the sacrificial act of the Mass. It is made up of 
‘Words used by our Lord, some traditions of the Apostles, and pious ordi- 
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nances of popes. The Canon of the Mass is read in an inaudible voice, to 
help the faithful to realize that the change in the bread and in the wine 
is the effect of the invisible and imperceptible operation of the Holy Ghost. 
This silence also expresses the humility, reverence, admiration, and awe 
with which the Church administers and adores the Mystery of the altar. 

In the Missal, just before the Canon, there is a full-page picture of the 
crucifixion, This serves to remind the priest that the Sacrifice he is about 
to offer is the same as that of the cross. The priest begins the Canon by 
extending and raising his hands, then lowering and joining them, while 
fixing his eyes on the crucifix. He then lays his hands on the altar, makes 
a profound inclination, and kisses the altar. 

1. Te Igirur. This is a prayer of oblation for the Church, for its visible 
head, and for the bishop of the diocese in which the Mass is being cele- 
brated, as well as for all true belicvers of the Catholic Faith. The priest 
gives the official name only of the reigning pope, with a slight bow to the 
Missal. The bishop is mentioned without a bow. A bishop, in saying this 
prayer, substitutes “I, Thy unworthy servant,” and the pope says, “I, Thy 
unworthy servant whom Thou hast wished should preside over Thy fock." 
In Rome, since the pope is the bishop, no mention is made of the bishop's 


name. 


Te igitur, clementissime Pater, per 
Jesum Christum Filium tuum Domi- 
num nostrum, supplices rogamus, ac 
petimus, uti accepta habeas, ct benedi- 

cas, haec dona, haec munera, 
— es sancta sacrificia illibata, In 
primis, quae tibi offerimus pro Ecclesia 
tua sancta catholica: quam care, 
custodire, adunare, et regere digneris 
toto orbe terrarum: una cum famulo 
tuo Papa nostro N., et Antistite nostro 
N., et omnibus orthodoxis atque catho- 
licac et apostolicae fidei cultoribus. 


Wherefore, O most merciful Father, 
we humbly pray and Li Thee, 
through Jesus Christ Thy Son, our 
Lord (he kisses the diari. that Thou 
wouldst vouchsafe to receive and bless 
(he joins his hands together, and then 
nasa si dee th ks take 

t 

1 holy + E pis, thor oh 
sacrifice (he extends his hands and con- 
tinues), a in the first place we 
offer Thee for Thy holy Catholic 
Church, that it — please Thee to 

grant peace: as also to protect, unite, 
ory wem her throughout the world, 
to; r with Thy servant N., our 
Pope, N., our bishop, as alsa all ortho- 
dox believers who keep the Catholic 
and Apostolic faith. 


2. Memento for the Living, The priest now makes a Commemoration for 


the Living: 


Memento, Domine, famulorum famu- 


larumque tuarum N. et N. 


Be mindful, O Lord, of Thy servants 
and handmaids, N. and N. 


He joins his hands, prays a little while for those whom he wishes to 
remember, then with hands stretched out he continues: 
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el omnium circumstantium, quorum 
tibi fides cognita est, et nota devotio, 
pro quibus tibi offerimus: vel qui tibi 
offerunt hoc sacrificium laudis; pro se, 
suisque omnibus: pro redemptione ani- 
marum suarum, pro spe salutis, et in- 
columitatis suae: tibique reddunt vota 
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And of all here nt, Whose faith 
and devotion are known unto Thee; 
for whom we offer, or who offer up to 
Thee, this sacrifice of praise for them- 
selves. and theirs, for the redeeming of 
their souls, for the hope of their safety 
and salvation, and who pay their vows 


sua aeterno Deo, vive et vero. to Thee, the eternal, living and true 


ry 


3- Communicantes. In the Commemoration of the Saints which follows, 
Matthias is not named among the twelve Apostles; but Paul, who is always 
linked with Peter, is mamed instead. Five popes are mentioned, then a 
bishop, a deacon, and five laymen. The Blessed Virgin is invoked as the 
greatest saint of the Church, with titles to express her greatness, power, 
and dignity. 

On Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, the Ascension, and Pentecost a slight 
change in the opening words of this prayer makes reference to the feast 


being celebrated. 

Communicantes, et memoriam venc- 
rantes, in primis gloriosae semper Vir- 
ginis Mariae, genitricis Dei et Domini 
nostri Jesu Chri She et beatorum 
Apostolorum ac rtyrum tuorum, 
Petri et Pauli, Andreae, Jacobi, Joannis, 
Thomae, Jacobi, Philippi, Bartholomaei, 
Matthaei, Simonis et Thaddaei, Lini, 
Cleti, Clementis, Xysti, Cornelii, Cypri- 
ani, Laurentii, Chrysogoni, Joannis et 
Pauli, Cosmae et Damiani, et omnium 
Sanctorum tuorum; quorum meritis 
precibusque concedas, ut in omnibus 

ectionis tuae muniamur auxilio. 

r eumdem Christum Dominum nos- 
trum. Amen, 


Communicating, and reverencing the 
mémary first of the glorious M ever 
a Virgin, Mother of our God and Lord 


Damian, and of all 
y saints; by whose merits and 
pae grant that in all things we may 
guarded by Thy protecting help. 
(He joins his hands together.) Through 
the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 


4 Hanc Igitur. This is another prayer of oblation which varies slightly 
during Easter and Pentecost weeks. With his hands spread over the offer- 


ings, the priest says; 
Hanc igitur oblationem servitutis 
nostrae, sed et cunctae familiac tuae, 


us, Domine, ut placatus ac- 

* dicsque nostros in tua pace dis- 

ponas, atque ab aeterna damnatione nos 

eripi, et in electorum tuorum jubeas 

ier numerari. Per Christum Domi- 
Wum nostrum. Amen. 


We therefore beseech Thee, O Lord, 
to be appeased, and to receive this 
offering of our bounden duty, as also 
of Thy whole household; order our 
days in Thy peace; grant that we be 
rescued from eternal damnation and 
counted within the fold of Thine elect. 
(He joins his hands together.) 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


§ Quam Oblationem. The solemn moment of the Consecration is now 
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approaching. The pricst, extending his hands over the oblation, blesses the 
bread and the wine three times, and each species severally, asking God to- 
bless, sanction, approve, and make acceptable this oblation. 


oblationem tu, Deus, in omni- 
bus, quaesumus, bene Tdictam. ad- 
scri , rabfatam, rationabilem, ac- 
ceptabilemque facere digneris: ut nobis 
Cor Tpus, et Sam-feguis fiat dilectissimi 
Filii tui Domini nostri Jesu Christi. 
Qui pridie quam pateretur, accepit 
panem in sanctas ac venerabiles manus 
suas: et elevatis oculis in coelum ad 
te Deum Patrem suum omnipotentem, 
tibi gratias agens, benerfedixit, fregit, 
deditque discipulis suis, dicens: Ac- 
cipite, et manducate ex hoc omnes. 


Which offering do Thou, O God, 
vouchsafe in all things, to bless, >} 
consecrate, T approve, >} make rea- 
sonable and may N that it may be- 
come for us the Body T and ＋ Blood 
of Thy most beloved Son our Lord 
Jesus Christ who the day before He 
suffered took bread (the priest takes 
the host in his hands) into His holy 
and venerable hands (he raises his eyes 
to heaven), and with His eyes lifted 
up to heaven, unto Thee, God, His 
almighty Father, giving thanks to 
Thee, He blessed, broke, amd gave 
to His disciples, saying: Take and eat 
ye all of this. 


6. Consecration. Holding the host between the first fingers and the 


thumbs of both hands, the priest says 
clearly, and attentively over the host, 


are to be consecrated. 
Hoc Est Ext Corpus Meum. 


the words of Consecration silently, 


and all of the other hosts if several 


For Tris Is My Bor. 


After saying the words of Consecration, the celebrant kneels and adores 


the consecrated 
replaces It om the corporal, and 
chalice, he says: 

Simili modo postquam cornatum est, 


Host. He then rises, elevates 
again genuflects. Then, uncovering the 


It for the people to see, 


In like manner, after He had supped, 


(he takes the chalice with both hands) 


accipiens et hunc praéclarum Calicem 
in sanctas ac venerabiles manus suas: 
item tibi gratias agens, 


taking also this excellent chalice into 
His holy amd venerable hands, also 
giving thanks to Thee, 


Holding the chalice with his left hand, he makes the sign of the cross 


over it with his right. 
bene-＋dixit, aeiae. discipulis suis, 


dicens: Accipite, et bibite ex eo omnes: 


He blessed-L, and gave it to His disci- 
pes saying: Take, and drink ye all of 
this: 


Raising the chalice slightly, the priest pronounces the words of Consecra- 
tion silently, attentively, carefully, and without pausing. 


Hic Est Entiat CA SANGUINIS Mz, 
Nou er Acreent Testamenti: Mys- 
renium Fiver: Qui Pro Vosts ET Pro 
Murns ExruxbErun IN REMISSIONEM 
PECCATORUM. 


For Tms Is rue CME of My 
Buoop or THe New AND Erennat Tes- 
TAMENT: Tue Mystery op Farrn: 
Wicu Suat Be Suen ron You ann 
ror Many Unto run REMISSION OF 
Sins. 
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As soon as the words of Consecration have been said, the priest puts the 
chalice on the corporal and says silently; 


Hacc quotiescumque feceritis, in mei 
memoriam facietis, 


As often as ye shall do these things, 
ye shall do them in memory of Me. 


7. Elevation, The celebrant now kneels and adores the precious Blood in 
the chalice. Then rising, he shows It to the people, puts It down, covers It, 
and again adores. Holding his hands apart he says: 


Unde ct memores, Domine, nos servi 
tui, sed et plebs tua sancta, cjusdem 
Christi Filii tui Domini nostri, tam 

tae passionis, nec non ct ab inferis 
resurrectionis, sed et in caelos ꝑloriosae 
Ascensionis: offerimus praeclarae ma- 
jestati tuac, de tuis donis, ac datis, 


Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy serv- 
ants, as also Thy holy people, calling 
to mind the blessed passion of the same 
Christ Thy Son our Lord, and also 
His glorious ascension into hivas do 
offer unto Thy most excellent majesty, 
of Thine own gilts bestowed upon us, 


The priest joins his hands momentarily, and then makes the sign of the 
cross three times over the Host and the chalice together. 


hostiam + puram, hostiam >< sanctam, 
hostiam >} immaculatam, 


a pure ＋ Victim, a holy» Victim, a 
spotless ＋ Victim, 


He makes the sign of the cross once over the Host and once over the 


chalice: x 
Panem > sanctum vitae aeternae, et 
Calicem > salutis perpetuae. 


— holy -E Bread of eternal life, and 
the Chalice » of everlasting salvation. 


Then, with his hands outstretched, the priest says: 


Supra quae propitio ac sereno vultu 
respicere digneris, et accepta habere, 
sicuti accepta habere dignatus es mu- 
nera pueri tui justi Abel, et sacrificium 
patriarchae nostri Abrahae: et quod 
tibi obtulit summus sacerdos tuus Mel- 
chisedech sanctum sacrificium, im- 
maculatam hostiam. 


Upon which do Thou vouchsafe to 
look with a propitious and serene coun- 
N accept them, as Thou 
wast graciously pleased to accept the 
gifts of Thy just servant Abel, and the 
sacrifice of our patriarch Abraham, and 
that which Thy high priest Melchise- 
dech offered to Thee a holy sacrifice, 


a spotless victim. 


At the elevation of the Host and the elevation of the chalice the bell is 
rung to invite the people to adore the Body and Blood of our divine Lord. 
On May 18, 1907, Pope Pius X granted an indulgence of seven years to all 
the faithful who at the Elevation during Mass, or public exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, devoutly say “My Lord and my God!” A plenary in- 
dulgence may be gained once a week if this pious practice is observed daily 
for a week. 

8. Supplices te rogamus. Bowing low, with his hands joined together and 
laid on the altar, the priest continues: 

Supplices te rogamus, omnipotens We most humbly beseech ‘Thee, Al- 


Deus: jube haec perferri per manus mighty God, to commend that these 
sancti Angeli tui in sublime altare things be borne by the hands of Thy 
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tuae: ut quotquot, ex hac altaris par- 
ticipatione sacrosanctum Filii tui, 
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holy angel to Thine altar on high, in 
the sight of Thy divine majesty, that 
as many of us (he kisses the altar) as, 
at this altar, shall partake of ancl re- 
ceive the 


He joins his hands together and makes the sign of the cross, once over 


the Host and once over the chalice: 
Com pus ct San-Eguinem sumpseri- 
mus, omni benedictione caelesti, et 
gratia repleamur. Per cumdem Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 


most holy ＋ Body and -T Blood of Thy 
Son (he makes the sign of the cross 
on himself), may be filled with every 
heavenly blessing and grace (he joins 


-his hands together), through the same 


Christ our Lord. Amen. 


g. Memento of the Dead. The priest then pleads for the holy souls, par- 
ticularly those for whom he offers the holy Sacrifice: 


Memento etiam, Domine, famulo- 
rum famularumque tuarum N. et N., 
qui nos praccesserunt cum signo fidei, 
et dormiunt in somno pacis. 


Be mindful, © Lord, of Thy serv- 
ants and handmaids N. and N., who 
are gome before us with the sign of 
faith, and slecp in the sleep of peace, 


He joins his hands, prays for those dead whom he wishes to remember; 
then with his hands outstretched, he continues: 


Ipsis, Domine, et omnibus in Christo 
quiescentibus locum refrigerii, lucis et 
pacis ut indulgeas, deprecamur. 


To these, O Lord, and to all that 
rest in Christ, we beseech Thee, grant 
a place of refreshment, light and peace, 


He joins his hands together, and bows his head. 


Per eurndem Christum Dominum 
nostrum, Amen. 


Through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen 


10. Nobis quoque peccatoribus. In the following prayer are mentioned 
fifteen martyrs, from all walks of life—priest, deacon, Apostle, disciple, 
bishop, pope, prophet, cleric, married women, virgins, and a widow — to 
encourage all to fight the enemies of salvation. 

The priest strikes his breast with his right hand, and slightly raising his 


voice at the first three words, says: 


Nobis quoque peccatoribus famulis 
tuis, de multitudine miserationum tu- 
arum sperantibus, partem aliquam et 
societatem donare digneris, cum tuis 
sanctis Apostolis et Martyribus: cum 
Joanne, Stephano, Matthia, Barnaba, 
Ignatio, Alexandro, Marcellino, Petro, 
“elicitate, Perpetua, Agatha, Lucia, 
Agoete, Caecilia, Anastasia, et omnibus 
sanctis tuis; intra quorum nos conser: 
tüm, non aestimator meriti, sed veniae, 
quaesumus, largitor admitte, Per Chris- 
ium Dominum nostrum., Per quem 


To us sinners, also, Thy servants, 
hoping in us multitude of Thy past 
cies, vouc e to t some an 
fellowship with Thy holy — and 
martyrs: with John, Stephen, Matthias, 
Barnabas, Ignatius, Alexander, Marcel- 
linus, Peter, Felicitas, Perpetua, Aga- 
tha, Lucy, Agnes, Cecilia, Anastasia, 
and with all Thy saints, into whose 
company we pray Thee admit us, not 
considering our merit, but of Thine 
own free pardon, through Christ our 


Lord: through whom, O Lard, Thou 
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hacc omnia, Domine, semper bona pea righ aban ie ＋ quicken, »} 
creas, sancti- E fic as, r benes- and bless these Thine ever-bountiful 
.. gifts and give them to us. 


11, Doxology. Uncovering the chalice, genuflecting, taking the Blessed 
Sacrament in his right hand, and holding the chalice in his left, the priest 
makes the sign of the cross three times over the chalice containing the 
Blessed Sacrament, saying: 

Per ipsum, et cum ip-Lso, et in By T＋ Him, and with + Him, and 
ip-Eso, in if Him. 

He makes the sign of the cross twice between the chalice and his breast. 
est tibi Deo Patri I omnipotenti, in is to Thee, God the Father I Almighty, 


unitate Spiritus ＋ Sancti, in the unity of the Holy ＋ Ghost 
Lifting up the chalice a little with the Host, he says: 
omnis honor et gloria. all honor and glory, 


This is called the Minor Elevation. As the separate consecration of bread 
and wine manifests the Lamb slain, so the reunion of the species of bread 
with the species of wine which follows shortly shows the reunion of Christ's 
soul with His Body after death. The five crosses which are made over the 
consecrated Species at this time are not to bless Him, since a creature cannot 
bless his Creator, but may be considered as a symbol of the blessings that 
flow from the Holy Eucharist. 

The celebrant puts back the Host, covers the chalice, genuflects, rises, 
and says: 

Per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. For ever and ever. Amen. 

This “Amen” ends the Canon and was formerly called the Great Amen 
since it breaks the liturgical silence of the Canon. 


Craprer XIII 
THE MASS PROPER 


(Concluded) 
From the Pater Noster on is the third principal part of the Mass, namely, 
the Communion. 
Pater Noster. Before consuming the consecrated elements, the priest 
recites the Pater Noster, giving thanks before partaking of the feast of love. 
The celebrant introduces the Pater Noster with a short admonition: 


Oremus. Pracceptis salutaribus mo- Let us pray. Taught by the precepts 
niti, et divina institutione formati, of salvation, and following the divine 


audemus dicere: commandment, we make bold to say: 
He stretches out his hands and continues: 
Pater nøster, qui est in caelis: sancti- Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 


ficetur nomen tuum: adveniat regnum lowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom 
tuum: fiat voluntas tua, sicut in caelo come; Thy will be done on earth as it 
et in terra, Panem nostrum quotidia- is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
num da nobis hodie: et dimitte nobis bread; and forgive us our trespasses, as 
debita nostra, sicut ct nos dimittimus we forgive them that trespass against 
debitoribus nostris. Et nc nos inducas us, And lead us not into temptation. 
in tentationem. 

The server answers: 

Sed libera nos a malo. But deliver us from evil. 

The priest responds: Amen. He then takes the paten between his first 
and middle fingers and says the Libera nos, which is sometimes called the 
embolism, from the Greek word meaning “added to.” 


Libera nos, quaesumus, Domine, ab Deliver us, we beseech Thee, © 
omnibus malis, praeteritis, praesenti- Lord, from all evils, past, present, and 
bus, et futuris, et intercedente beata et to come; and by the intercession of the 
gloriosa a9 Virgine Dei genitrice blessed and glorious Mary ever virgin 
Maria, cum beatis Apostolis tuis Petro Mother of God, together with Thy 
et Paulo, atque Andrea, et omnibus blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
sanctis, Andrew, and all the saints 
The priest makes the large sign of the cross on himself with the paten, 
kisses it, and continues: 
da propiti us pacem in diebus nostris: mercifully grant peace in our days that 
ut ope misericordiae tuae adjuti, et a through the help of Thy mercy we 
peccato simus semper liberi, et ab may always be free from sin, and safe 
omni perturbatione securi. from al) trouble, 
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Breaking of the Host. At the conclusion of this prayer the priest breaks 
the Host into three pieces, two larger and one smaller; the latter he puts 
into the chalice containing the precious Blood. The breaking of the Host 
is to signify that Christ was broken or slain for mankind upon the cross. 

The priest puts the paten under the Host, uncovers the chalice, genu- 
flects, takes the Host and breaks It in half over the chalice, saying: 

Per eumdem Dominum nostrum Through the same Jesus Christ Thy 
Jesum Christum Filium tuum, Son our 

He puts the portion that is in his right hand on the paten. He then breaks 
off a small piece from the portion which is in his left hand, saying: 
qui tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Who liveth and reigneth with Thee in 
Spiritus Sancti Deus, the unity of the Holy Ghost, one God 

Putting the other half of the Host on the paten with his left hand, and 
holding over the chalice the particle in his right hand, and the chalice with 
his left, the priest says: 

Per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. For ever and ever. Amen. 

The celebrant now makes the sign of the cross three times over the chalice 
with the particle of the Host, saying: 

Pax T Domini sit L semper vobis- Thi Fose ke pE Ue Laan obs be a 

„ ways T with you. 

Et cum spiritu tuo. And with thy spirit. 

He now drops one particle in the chalice, saying silently: 

Hace commixtio, et consecratio Cor- May this mingling and hallowin 
poris et Sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu of the Body and Blood of our Lord 


Christi, fiat accipientibus nobis in vitam Jesus Christ avail us that receive it 
acternam. Amen, unto life everlasting. Amen, 


Agnus Dei. This portion of the Mass was inserted by Pope Sergius in the 
seventh century. The priest uncovers the chalice, genuflects, bows before the 
Blessed Sacrament, with his hands joimed together, strikes his breast three 
times, and says: 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi: Lamb of God, who takest away the 


miserere nobis. sins of the world, haye mercy on us. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi: Lamb of God, who takest away the 

miserere nobis. sins of the world, have mercy on us. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi: Lamb of God, who takest away the 

dona nobis pacem, sins of the world, grant us peace, 


At Masses for the dead, instead of saying miserere nobis, the celebrant 
says dona eis requiem (give them rest). The third time he adds, sempiternam 
(everlasting). 

Prayers before Communion. ‘The priest joins his hands together above the 
altar as he bows down and recites the three prayers of immediate prepara. 
tion for Holy Communion. The first of these is an allusion to peace, and 
resembles the opening prayer of the Canon — Te igitur. 
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Domine Jesu Christi, qui dixisti 
Apostolis tuis: Pacem relinquo vobis, 
pacem meam do vobis: ne respicias pec- 
cata mea, sed fidem Ecclesiae tuac: 
eamque secundum voluntatem tuam 
pacificare et coadunare digneris: Qui 
vivis et regnas Deus per omnia saccula 
saeculorum, Amen, 
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O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst say 
to Thy Apostles, Peace I leave with 
you, My peace I give unto you: look 
not upon my sins, but upon the faith 
of Thy Church; and youchsafe to her 
that peace and unity which is agree- 
able to Thy will; who livest and reign- 
est God for ever and ever. Amen. 


The kiss of peace is given here at Solemn Masses. This sign of the frater- 
nal charity and union which ought to exist among Christians is of apostolic 
origin. Its position here is characteristic. Before receiving the Body of Christ, 
Christians show that they are at peace with their brethren. 

At Masses for the dead the kiss of peace is not given, nor is the above 
prayer said. 

Following this, two more very beautiful and significant prayers are said 


in preparation for Holy Communion. 


Domine Jesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi, 
qui ex voluntate Patris, co-operante 
Spiritu Sancto, per mortem tuam mun- 
dum vivificasti: libera me per hoc 
sacrosanctum Corpus et Sanguinem 
tuum ab omnibus iniquitatibus meis, 
et universis malis: et fac me tuis sem- 
per inhaerere mandatis, et a te nur- 
quam separari permittas: Qui cum 
eodem Deo Patre et Spiritu Sancto 
viwis et regnas Deus in saecula saecu- 


lorum. Amen. 


Perceptio Corporis tui, Domine Jesu 
Christe, quod ego indignus sumere 
praesumo, non mihi proveniat in judi- 
cium et condemnationem: sed pro tua 
pictate prosit mihi ad tutamentum 
mentis et corporis, et ad medelam per- 
eipiendam: Qui vivis et regnas cum 
Dco Patre in unitate Spiritus Sancti 
Deus, per omnia saccula sacculorurn. 
Amen. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the liv- 
ing God, who, according to the will of 
the Father, through the ation 
of the Holy Ghost, hast by Thy death 
given life to the world, deliver me b 
this, Thy most holy Body and Blood, 
from all my iniquities and from every 
evil; amd make me always cleave to 
Thy commandments, and never suffer 
me to be separated from Thee; who 
with the same God the Father and 
Holy Ghost, livest and reignest God 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

Let not the receiving of Thy Body, 
O Lord Jesus Christ, which I, all un- 
worthy presume to take, turn to m 
judgment and damnation: but A 
Thy loving kindness may it avail me 
for a safeguard and remedy, both of 
soul and body: who with God the 
Father, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
livest and reignest God for ever and 


ever. Amen. 


The short prayers which follow comment upon and, as it were, empha- 
size the actions of the priest. The priest genuflects, takes up the Sacred Host, 


and says: 


Panem caelestem accipiam, et nomen 
Domini invocabo: 


I will take the Bread of heaven, and 
call upon the name of the Lord. 


Then, bowing a litle, he takes both parts of the Host with the thumb 
and first fingers of his left hand, and the paten between his first and middle 
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fingers; he strikes his breast with his right hand, and slightly raising his 
voice, says three times reverently and humbly: 

Domine, non sum dignus, ut intres Lord, | am not worthy that Thou 
sub tectum meum: sed tantum dic  shouldst enter under my roof: say but 
verbo, et sanabitur anima mea. the word, and my soul shall be healed. 

Communion. The Communion of the priest under both species belongs 
to the completeness, but probably not to the essence of the Sacrifice, The 
Communion of the priest is of grave obligation, and never can be omitted. 
Should the priest faint or die at the altar after the Consecration, the Mass 
must be continued, if possible. by a priest who has not yet celebrated Mass 
or broken his fast. Even if no priest is present except one who has already 
taken food, he should finish the Mass and receive under both species, 

Making the sign of the cross over the paten with the Host in his right 
hand, the priest says: 

Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi May the Body of our Lord Jesus 
c iat animam mcam in vitam ac Christ preserve my soul unto life ever- 
ternam. Amen, lasting. Amen. 

He receives both portions of the Host reverently, joins his hands to- 
gether, and mediates quietly for a little while on the most holy Sacrament. 
Then he uncovers the chalice, genuflects, gathers up the crumbs if there 
are any, and cleanses the paten above the chalice while he says: 

Quid retribuam Domino pro ommi- What return shall I make to the 
bus, quae retribuit mihi? Calicem salu- Lord for all He hath given unto me? 
taris accipiam, et nomen Domini invo- I will take the chalice of salvation and 
cabo, Laudans invocabo Dominum et call upon the name of the Lord. Prais- 
ab inimicis meis salvus ero. ing I will call upon the Lord and T 

shall be saved from my enemies. 

The celebrant now takes the chalice in his right hand, and making the 
sign of the cross on himself with it, says: 

Sanguis Dornini nostri Jesu Christi May the Blood of our Lord Jesus 
custodiat animam meam in vitam ae- Christ keep my soul unto life ever- 
ternam. Amen. lasting. Amen. 

He receives the precious Blood, with the particle. Then, if there are any 
communicants, he distributes Communion before purifying the chalice, 
The server says the Confiteor in the name of the people; and the priest, 
facing the congregation, says “May Almighty God have mercy on you, and 
having forgiven you your sins, bring you to life everlasting. May the 
almighty and merciful God grant you pardon, absolution, and remission 
of your sins.” Taking the Sacred Host between his thumb and forefinger, 
he again turns and holds it up to view. He says “Behold the Lamb of God, 
Who taketh away the sins of the world.” Immediately after this he repeats 
three times the following words: 
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sub tectum meum: tantum dic 


verbo, et sanabitur anima mea. 
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Lord, I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst enter under my roof: say but 
the word, and my soul shall be healed. 


As he gives Holy Communion to the faithful, the priest says: 


Cor Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
c iat animam tuam in vitam aeter- 


nam. Amen. 


May the Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ keep thy soul unto life ever- 
lasting. Amen. 


After distributing Communion, the priest extends the chalice to the server 
who pours a little wine into it; not the slightest portion of the Sacred Species 
should remain. This is the first ablution, and while consuming it, the 


priest says: 


Quod ore sumpsimus, Dómine, pura 
mente capiamus; et de munere tempo- 
rali fiat nobis remedium sempiternum. 


Grant, O Lord, that what we haye 
taken with our mouth we may receive 
with a pure mind; and that from a 
temporal. gift it may become for us an 
cternal remedy, 


'The priest now holds the chalice so that the server can pour a little wine 
and some water over his fingers. Them he continues: 


Corpus tuum, Domine, quod sumpsi, 
et Sanguis, quem potavi, adhaereat vis- 
ceribus meis: et praesta, ut in me non 
remaneat scelerum macula, quem pura 
et sancta refecerunt sacramenta. Qui 
vivis et regnas in saecula saeculorum, 
Amen. 


May Thy Body, O Lord, which I 
have received, and Thy Blood which 
I have drunk, cleave to my bowels; 
and grant that no stain of sin may re- 
main in me, whom Thy pure and holy 
sacraments haye refreshed; who livest 
and reignest world without end. Amen. 


The celebrant then wipes his fingers with the purificator, consumes the 
ablution, and wipes first his mouth and then the chalice. He covers the 
chalice, and after folding up the corporal, arramges it on the altar as before 
Mass, with purificator, paten, pall, and chalice veil. 

‘The Missal is then moved by the server from the gospel side back to the 
epistle side, and the priest reads the Communion Antiphon. This antiphon 
is a survival of a psalm formerly sung as the people advanced to receive 
Holy Communion. It is similar in wording and in structure to the Offertory 
verse. 

After reciting the antiphon, the priest kisses the altar, and turning to the 
people salutes them with the words: 

Dominus vobiscum. 

‘The server responds: 

Et cum spixitu tuo. And with thy spirit. 

Postcommunion. The prayer which follows is called the Postcommunion, 
It corresponds to the Colleets for the day and the same number are recited 
as there were Collects —in case commemorations have been made. The Post- 
communion is an invitation to the faithful to give thanks with the priest 


The Lord be with you. 
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Ir 


for the graces received during the Holy Mass which they have just offered. 
Ite Missa Est. The priest turns to the people and announces that the 


Eucharistic action is ended. 


Dominus vobiscum, The Lord be with you. 
Et cum spiritu tuo. And with thy spirit. 
Ite, missa est. Go, you are dismissed. 
Deo gratias. Thanks be to God. 


The Ite Missa Est is said at the Mass whenever the Gloria is recited, and 
it is said facing the people. The Bemedicamus Domino is the ending used 
at Masses in which the Gloria is not said, except in Masses of Requiem, 
when Requiescant in pace is substituted. 


Benedicamus Domino. 
Deo gratias. 


Let us bless the Lord. 
Thanks be to God, 
or 
Requiescant in pace. May they rest in peace. 
Amen. Amen. 

These two latter endings are said with the celebrant facing the altar 
instead of the people. They were formerly an invitation to the congregation 
to remain for additional services. The Benedicamus Domino is said on days 
of fasting and penance. Formerly the Divine Office was said immediately 
after Mass on those days. In Masses of the dead, the absolution usually 
follows the Mass, and the people are requested to remain for it. 

The Blessing. The celebrant now says a prayer in his own behalf in 
which he begs God to make the Sacrifice he has offered useful for him and 
for those for whom it was presented. He bows down at the middle of the 
altar, and with his hands joined above it, says: 

Placeat tibi, sancta Trinitas, obse- May the homage of my service be 
quium servitutis meae: et praesta: ut pleasing to Thee, O holy Trinity; and 
sacrificium, quod oculis tuac majestatis grant that the sacrifice which I, though 
indignus obtuli, tibi sit acceptabile, mi- unworthy, have offered in the sight of 
hique et omnibus pro quibus illud Thy majesty, may be acceptable for 
obtuli, sit, te miserante, propitiabile. Thee: and through Thy mercy win 
Per Christum Dominum Nostrum. forgiveness for me and for all those for 
Amen. whom I have offered it. Through 

Christ our Lord. Amen, 

Then the priest kisses the altar, and raises his eyes upward; extends, lifts 
up, and joins his hands; and bowing his head before the cross, says: 

Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, May God Almighty bless you, 
turning toward the people, he blesses them once and continues: 

Pater, et Filius, I ct Spiritus Sanctus. Father, and Son ＋ and Holy Ghost. 
To which the server responds “Amen.” 

This is the blessing which the bishop formerly gave as he returned to the 

sacristy, 


The Last Gospel. The priest now goes to the gospel corner, says the 
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Daminus vobiscum, and reads the beginning of St. John's Gospel. When 
a feast falls on a Sunday, the Gospel of the feast is read before the Credo, 
and the Gospel for the Sunday instead of St. John's Gospel is read at the 


end of the Mass. 


Before reading the Gospel, the priest says: 


Initium sancti Evangelii secundum 
Joanne. 
Gloria tibi, Domine. 


The beginning of the Holy Gospel 
according to St. John. 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord. 


The priest then makes the sign of the cross with the thumb of his right 
hand first on the altar, and then on his forehead, lips, and heart. However, 
during Forty Hours and on Corpus Christi, the priest does not touch the 
altar cloth. He then proceeds to read the following: 


Joan. I 

In principio erat Verbum, et Verbum 
erat apud Deum, ct Deus erat Verbum. 
Hoc erat in principio apud Deum. 
Omnia per ipsum facta sunt: et sine 
ipso facrum est nihil, quod factum est: 
in ipso vita erat, et vita erat lux homi- 
num: et lux in tenebris lucet, et tene- 
brae eam non comprehenderunt. Fuit 
homo missus a Deo, cui nomen erat 
Joannes. Hic venit in testimonium, ut 
testimonium: perhibe ret de lumine, ut 
omnes rent per illum. Non erat 
ille lux, sed ut testimonium perhiberet 
de lumine, Erat lux vera, quae illumi- 
nat omnem hominem venientem in 
hunc mundum. In mundo erat, et 
mundus per ipsum factus est, et mun- 
dus eum non cognovit. In propria venit, 
et sui eum non receperunt. quot 
autem receperunt eum, dedit cis potes- 
tatem filios Dei fieri, his qui credunt 
in nomine ejus: qui non ex sanguini- 
bus, neque ex voluntate carnis, neque 
ex volumtate viri, sed ex Deo mati sunt. 
Er Versum Cano Facrum Esr, et habi- 
tavit in nobis: et vidimus gloriam ejus, 
gloriam quasi Unigeniti a Patre, ple- 
num gratiae et veritatis. 


Deo gratias. 


John I 

In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the 
n in the 

ginning with God. ings were 
made by Him, and without Him was 
made nothing that was made; in Him 
was life, and the life was the light of 
men; and the light shimeth in darkness, 
and the darkness did not comprehend 
it. There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John, This man came 
for a witness to give testimony of the 
light, that all men might believe 
through him. He was not the light, 
but was to give testimony of the light, 
that was the true light which enlight- 
eneth every man that cometh into this 
world. He was in the world and 
the world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not. He came unto 
His own, and His own received Him 
not. But as many as received Him 
He gave them power to become the 
sons of God: to them that believe in 
His name, who are born not of blood, 
nor of the will of the Mesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. Ann rue 
Woro Was Mane Frees (here the 
people genuflect) and dwelt among us; 
and we saw His glory, the glory as it 
were of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. 

Thanks be to God. 


Prayers after Mass. After the celebration of Low Mass, the priest kneels 
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on the lowest altar step, and with the people, says in the vernacular the 
prayers which were ordered by Pope Leo XIII. In 1884 Pope Leo XIII also 
ordered the invocations to the Sacred Heart to be said. In 1930 Pope Pius XI 
ordered that these invocations be offered for the restoration of religious peace 
and freedom in Russia. These prayers in the vernacular are omitted when- 
ever Benediction or some other function immediately follows Mass. 

The priest and people recite the Hail Mary three times, followed by the 
Salve Regina: 

Hail, holy Queen, Mother of mercy, our life, our sweetness, and our hope. 
To thee do we cry, banished children of Eve. To thee do we send up our 


sighs, mourning and weeping in this vale of tears. Turn then, most gracious 
advocate, thine eyes of mercy towards us; and after this our exile, show unto us 


Let us pray 
O God, our refuge and our strength, repens pes Anak 
ety to Thee; Sad Py ie eee gloriaus and irgin Mary 
aul, 


ites of Gad. of St. Joseph fraps Thy He Ago Fe amd 

and of all the saints, in mercy oodness hear our es for the conversion 
of sinners, and for the liberty ul cxahision of Gx y mother the Church, 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

St. Michael the Archangel, defend us in the day of battle; be our safeguard 

eg pg hep rte gy ie 
= o thou, Prince U t 

— Pay to hell Satan and all wicked spirits, vied roam ah tie world 

seeking the ruin of souls. Amen. 

Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on us. (This aspiration ts repeated 
three times.) 

After reciting the above prayers, the priest ascends the altar steps, takes 
the chalice, and returns to the foot of the altar. He genuflects and places his 
biretta (which the server now hands him) on his head, and leaves the altar, 
preceded by the server. While leaving the sanctuary the pricst says silently 
the antiphon Trium puerorum, eic, and the canticle of the three young men 


in the furnace (Daniel 3:57-88). 


CHAPTER XIV 


MANNER OF ASSISTING AT MASS 


Although the Church obliges all persons who have attained the age of 
reason and are seven years or over to assist at Mass only on Sundays and 
holydays of obligation, she earnestly recommends frequent, and even daily, 
attendance at Mass. Therefore, those who assist at Mass should learn to 
do so in a proper manner. Those who permit themselves to suffer willful 
distractions during Mass do not hear Mass, but rather mock God, because 
outwardly they pretend to honor Him while their hearts are far from Him. 

Persons who attend Mass should do so with great respect, devotion, and 
attention. They should devoutly acknowledge their duty to God, and should 
have an earnest desire to appease the wrath of God which they deserve 
because of their sins. They should also thank our blessed Saviour for leaving 
to His Church His own precious Body and Blood as a pledge of His love, 
to be offered up to His eternal Father by them in testimony of their senti- 
ments of love, reparation, and petition. 

Devout assistance at Mass is dependent upom two factors: first, upon the 
interior disposition of the soul, which is the chief requisite for every good 
“Mass devotion.” The catechist must see to it that the souls of the children 
are imbued with the proper sentiments for assisting at Mass. Second, devout 
assistance at Mass depends upon an understanding of the outward forms, 
or the rite of the Mass. The more clearly the children understand the cere- 
monies of the Mass, the more piously will they try to arouse interior 
sentiments in themselves. 

The faithful who hear Mass are participants in the offering no less than 
the priest who offers it, The priest is merely the representative of the people; 
during the Mass he frequently admonishes them to co-operate with him in 
offering the Sacrifice. The thoughts of the faithful should dwell on the 
fourfold purpose of the Sacrifice — adoration, thanksgiving, atonement, and 
impetration. It is an apostolic mandate that those attending Mass pray for 
the universal welfare of the Church, for their spiritual and temporal superi- 
ors, for themselves, for those dear and near to them, for their enemies, 
and for the living and the dead. Thus, by forgetting no one, they show 
their Jove for their neighbor, as Jesus so admirably shows His love for all 
men in giving Himself, a Sacrifice of expiation, for their sins. 
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Communion necessarily belongs to the Mass, since no sacrifice is com- 
plete without a sacrificial banquet. Therefore, all who attend Holy Mass 
should receive the Body and Blood of Christ in Holy Communion as often 
as they assist at the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Those who are unprepared. to 
receive our Lord actually should do so spiritually. 

No particular form of prayer is presented for the laity who assist at 
Mass. Each one may select his own method —read from an approved book 
of devotion, use the Missal, or recite such prayers as most appeal to him. 

However, there is no better or more correct way of assisting at Mass 
than by the use of the Missal. In this manner the faithful follow cach 
action of the priest, recite with him precisely the same prayers, and thus 
identify themselves with our divine Lord, who is there and then acting: as 
the Priest according to the order of Melchisedech. The Church has per- 
mitted the sacred ritual of the Mass to be translated, and allows the laity, 
as well as the clergy, to use a Missal. Through the use of the Missal the 
people not only enter into the spirit and meaning of the Sacrifice, but also 
accompany every part with the words which the voice of the Church has 
declared to be the best suited for the purpose. 

Whether the faithful pass the time of Holy Mass in mental prayer, in 
listening to the words of the priest, or in any other manner, all should 
diligently heed the chief moments in the celebration of the Mass. They 
should never forget that the Sacrifice is their own, as well as the priest's, 

As children of the Church, all Catholics must endeavor to liwe her life 
and understand her ceremonies and functions, and to be united with her 
in mind and in spirit. By following the Missal daily the faithful will learn 
to know her feasts and all that relates to them, and to understand each part 
of the Mass. At the same time, they will be using the prayers of the liturgy, 

These prayers will thus become so familiar that they will recur im moments 

joy, sorrow, or trial, and may be uttered prayerfully to express these 

varying emotions. 

Pope Pius X summarizes his whole teaching regarding the Mass by say- 
ing that Catholics must “pray the Mass” and “live the Mass.” Catholics 
Pray the Mass by reciting the prayers of the Missal, or Prayers equivalent 
to them. Catholics live every Mass they attend when they offer themselyes 
Mj im sacrifice — their lives, their wills, their hopes, their joys, their sor- 

Ws—and prolong that offering of themselves throughout the day, from 

5s to Mass. Thus they link every moment of their day to the daily or 

kly Sacrifice. Catholics should bear in mind that every day they, as 
hers of the Mystical Body of Christ, are offered up in the Holy Sacrifice 
the Mass to the glory of the Blessed Trinity, in union with the offering 
ist makes of Himself upon the altar. 

Children may be helped to hear Mass attentively and intelligently by 
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singing appropriate hymns. In many places children are taught to sing in 
Latin the various parts of the Mass — Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus 
Dei and these may be sung appropriately at a Low Mass, as well as at a 
High Mass. 

The Dialogue Mass, in which the congregation makes the responses with 
the server, and frequently recites other parts of the Mass with the priest, has 
the twofold benefit of teaching the children the parts and the words of the 
Mass, and of training the children to participate in the Mass as it is offered 
by the priest. 

By attending daily Mass and assisting at it devoutly and attentively, the 
children will learn to love the Chureh’s liturgy- By constant use of the 
Missal, they will become so imbued with the sentiments of its prayers 
that they will attain a more thorough Catholic piety. 


CHAPTER XV 
HOW TO USE THE MISSAL 


Most Missals are divided into four sections. These are: the Ordinary of 
the Mass, or that part which remains the same for every Mass; the Proper 
of the Times, which contains the Masses for all Sundays, major ſeriat, and 
privileged vigils of the ycar, as well as for a few feasts which are kept with- 
out regard to the day of the month on which they fall; the Proper of the 
Saints, which follows the order of the calendar for Masses for saints whose 
feasts are fixed; and the Common of the Saints which makes up the fourth 
portion of the Missal, and contains Masses for saints’ days for which no 
special Mass has been assigned by Holy Mother Church. There are Masses 
for Apostles, martyrs, bishops, doctors of the Church, confessors, virgins, 
and holy women. The three latter sections of the Missal are called “Proper” 
because they contain the variable portion of each Mass: the Introit, Collects, 
Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, Offertory, Secret, Communion, and Pastcammunion. 

In Missals which have the above divisions, the Ordinary of the Mass is 
usually found either at the beginning or in the middle of the Missal, A 
reminder to turn the page when it is time for one of the proper parts 
usually is inserted. Some Missals, like Father Stedman’s admirable little 
book, give in numeric order the various parts of the Mass, and tell on 
what page each succeeding number may be located. Many Missals now 
have the entire Mass printed for each day. 

The first Mass in the Proper of the Times is for the first Sunday of 
Advent, which is the Sunday nearest November 30, the feast of St. Andrew, 
This is likewise the first Sunday of the ecclesiastical year. The Masses for 
the Christmas season and for the feasts which are fixed within that season 
those of the four weeks of Advent. Then come the six Sundays after 
Epiphany, although there may not always be six Sundays following the 
hany. The number depends upon the date of Easter, which may be 
‘early as March 22, or as late as April 25. The Sundays after the Epiphany 
fe followed by Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima Sundays, 
ich in turn are succeeded by Ash Wednesday and the Lenten Masses, 
fieliading those of Holy Week. The Paschal cycle, beginning with Easter 
day and lasting until Trinity Sunday, comes next. 
The remaining Sundays of the year, which cannot number more than 
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twenty eight nor less than twenty-three, are known as the First, Second, 
Third, ctc, Sundays after Pentecost, Jf there are more than twenty-four 
Sundays after Pentecost, an equal number of Sundays after the Epiphany 
had to be omitted. This means that the Masses for the Sundays after the 
Epiphany which were omitted are inserted after the twenty-third Sunday 
after Pentecost. The Mass for the last Sunday following Pentecost is 
always that of the twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost. The reason this 
Mass is reserved for the last Sunday of the ecclesiastical year is that the 
Gospel for this Sunday vividly brings to mind the end of the world and the 
Last Judgment —a most appropriate meditation with which to close the year. 

A calendar of feast days will be found in most Missals. However, should 
one be in doubt as to what Mass is being said on a particular day, the best 
thing to do is to consult the Ordo (or schedule) for that particular diocese, 
or for the order to which the parish priest belongs. This ordo is kept in 
the sacristy of every church. (A new one is published each year, and an 
English translation may be purchased in any Catholic book store.) Occa- 
sionally there is an overlapping of movable fixed feasts, and it becomes 
necessary to transfer or put off one of them. The feast which is superior in 
rank takes precedence, and the lay person might not always be certain as to 
which feast is superior, if the Missal does not indicate this fact. 

In most Missals a key is inserted which indicates where the various parts 
of the Mass may be found. This key also states whether each part belongs 
to the ordinary or to the proper of the Mass. In some keys the ordinary 
parts are printed in capital letters, whereas the proper parts are italicized, 
or some other distinction in size or style of type is noted. The following is 
a typical key, without page references. Those parts which are capitalized 
form the ordinary of the Mass, whereas the parts which are not capital- 
ized throughout comprise the proper. 


PRAYERS AY THE FOOT OF THE ALTAR 


Introit 
Kyrie ELEISON 
Mass of | Groma (Which is not always said, however) 


Catechumens ciate (or: Collects) 
Gospel 
Creep (Which is not always said) 
Offertory Verse 
Prayers OF OBLATION 
Lavauo 
Secret (or Secrets — same number as Collects) 
Mass of Preract (Which changes occasionally) 
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the Sancrus 
Faithful CANON oF THE Mass 
Communion Verse 
Postcommunion (Same number as Collects) 
Last GospeL (If certain feasts fall on a Sunday, 
the Last Gospel is that of the feast) 


Several splendid diagrams of the action of the Mass are available, Two 
of the most popular and most easily understood are those published by the 
Catechetical Guild, St, Paul, Minnesota; and by Reverend Joseph F. 
Stedman, Precious Blood Monastery, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

It will be noted that the terminations of the Collect, Secret, and Post- 
communion prayers frequently vary. The ending used depends upon the 
Particular Perzon of the Blessed Trinity addressed, or mentioned in ‘them. 
When the prayer is directed to God the Father, it ends: “Through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity 
of the Holy Ghost, God, world without end. Amen.” 

When the prayer is addressed to God the Son, it closes with the words: 
“Who livest and reignest with God the Father, in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, God, world without end. Amen.” 

When God the Son is mentioned at the beginning of the prayer, it ends: 

ugh the same our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee in the Unity of the Holy Ghost, God, world without 
end. Amen.” 

When God the Son is mentioned at the end of the prayer, it concludes 
with the words: “Who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, God, world without end. Amen.” 

When God the Holy Ghost is mentioned, the closing words are: “Through 
aur Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who liveth and reigneth with Thee in the 
Unity of the same Holy Ghost, God, world without end. Amen.” 

Since these terminations are usually abbreviated in the Missal, it would 
be well for the children to memorize the complete wording of each. 

Father Stedman regards the use of the Missal as an admirable way of 
reviewing the catechism, At the end of cach Mass, he brings out the con- 
fection which exists between the lessons taught in that Mass and the 
contents of the catechism. 

Effective use of the Missal will be enhanced by the Dialogue Mass, ex- 
3 in a previous chapter. The children will thus acquire the knowledge 
‘What the Mass is not a mere private devotion, but a public function of the 
Mystical Body. Morcover, through constant use of the Missal, the spiritual 
life of the children will be promoted; and they will become better acquainted 
With Holy Scripture, and with the truths of their holy religion. 
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Part IV 
VARIOUS DEVOTIONS AND SYMBOLS 


Cuaprer XVI 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Besides the liturgical year, the liturgical functions, and the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, which have been discussed in preceding parts, there are other 
devotions and topics which should be included in a book such as this. 
For example, symbolism plays an important role in the Catholic religion. 
And how much more meaningful to children are the numerous decorations, 
church windows, emblematic letters, and other devices if a systematic study 
is made of the various symbols! 

As with the various devotions, the method of presentation of symbols is 
left to the discretion of the teacher. Drawing is an effective medium for 
teaching the meaning of symbols which may be employed as cover 
designs for booklets, in making religious cards, and for bookmarks, In 
schools where needlework or sculpturing (clay modeling or soap sculpture) 
is taught in the manual-arts class, symbols may be used as an admirable 
means of expressing ideas.” 

Some of the devotions included in this part may be taught in connection 
with a catechism lesson. For instance, Benediction may be taught in con- 
junction with the lesson on the Holy Eucharist, or the rosary may be 
explained when treating of sacrarnentals. Other devotions may be intro- 
duced at an opportune time for discussion. For example, Forty Hours may 
be discussed at the time when that devotion is held in the parish church; and 
devotion to the Sacred Heart may be fostered by an adequate explanation of 
the nine First Fridays. 

In the higher grades, assignments in research work may be given. Let 
the pupils locate in the Catholic Encyclopedia, or in one of the teacher's 
supplementary books, pertinent information regarding one or more of the 
devotions or symbols. A notebook for these different items may be helpful. 
Notebooks may include original work in the form of compositions or 


Isr, M. A. Justina Knapp, 08. B., Christian Symbols (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Cos 
1935), and Carl Van Treeck and Aloysius Croft, M.A.. Symbols in the Church (Broce, 1046), 
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drawings. The teacher is again referred to the catalogue of the Catechetical 
Guild, which lists some very instructive and inexpensive material for project 
work on Benediction, the rosary, the way of the cross, and other devotions. 

A pamphlet library in the classroom can be a veritable mine of informa- 
tion. The value of such a library cannot be overemphasized. Each child 
might be asked to contribute a few pennies with which to purchase pam- 
Phlets. Most pamphlets cost but five or ten cents. A sizable collection can 
be made by selecting one or two relating to each of the various topics 
assigned for study. The names and descriptions of contents of the pamphlets 
may be obtained from the Index to American Catholic Pamphlets? or by 
writing to any of the companies listed below? and asking for a catalogue 
of the pamphlets which they publish. 

? Eugene P, Willging, op. ai, 

America Press, 1 Eighth Ave. New York, N. v.; Benedictine Convent of Perpetual 
Adoration, Clyde, Mo.; International Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. V.; 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.; National Catholic Welfare Gonferenoe, 1 312 Massachusetts 
Ave, N. W., Washington, B. C; Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind.; Paulist Press, 4or W. 


Joch St., New York, N. V.; Queen's Work. 3115 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis Mo.; St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Franciscan Monastery, Paterson, N. J. ; 


Cuaprer XVII 
POPULAR DEVOTIONS 


Some devotions practiced by Catholics are peculiar to a certain locality 
or country, and others are universal. The latter include Benediction, Forty 
Hours’ Adoration, devotion to the Sacred Heart, the stations of the cross, 
the rosary, veneration of relics, the Angelus, various novenas, and devotion 
to the holy souls in purgatory, Because of their universality, it is fitting that 
children have more than a superficial knowledge of them. Therefore, each 
devotion is explained in detail in the following pages. 


BENEDICTLON 

Perhaps the most popular and widespread devotion among Catholics is 
Benediction with the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

History. The devotion of Benediction is of comparatively modern origin. 
Although the idea of exposing the Blessed Sacrament in an ostensorium 
can be traced to the thirteenth century, Benediction as such was not devel- 
oped in its present form until almost the sixteenth century. 

After the institution of the feast of Corpus Christi in 1246, exposition 
and processions of the Blessed Sacrament became common. Especially in 
Germany the continual exposition of the Blessed Sacrament came into vogue. 
Some altars had a revolving tabernacle, thus permitting a view of the Sacred 
Host. This practice, however, was several times condemned by decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. In England and in France the Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed during evening services in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, and a blessing was given before the Sacred Host was returned to 
the tabernacle. 

The service of Benediction gradually developed to what it is today, with 
the Sacred Host encased in the lunette, placed in the ostensorium, and 
exposed on the altar, 

Methods of Giving Benediction, There are three methods of giving 
Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament: with the pyx for the sick, with 
the ciborium, and with the monstrance — which is the usual method. 

When the priest administers the Blessed Sacrament to a sick person, he 
may have another consecrated particle in the pyx for another sick person, 
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If so, he gives the blessing with the closed Pyx to those present before leaving 
the sick chamber. 

When Benediction is given with the ciborium, the tabernacle is opened, 
but che ciborium is not taken out. Singing and incensing take place as at 
ordinary Benediction, and the same versicle, response, and prayer arc sung, 
The priest then takes the ciborium containing the Blessed Sacrament from 
the tabernacle, and envelops it in the extremities of the humeral veil, turns 
toward the people, and blesses them. 

The ceremony for Benediction with the monstrance may vary in minor 
details in different countries, But obligatory are incense, twelve lighted wax 
candles, the singing of the hymn Tatum Ergo with its versicle and Prayer, 
and the blessing in the form of a cross given with the Blessed Sacrament. 

The priest places the lunette in which the Blessed Sacrament is encased 
in the ostensorium or monstrance, He then incenses the Blessed Sacrament, 
after profoundly prostrating himself, while the choir sings the hymn 
O Salutaris. Another hymn in honor of the Blessed Sacrament may be sung 
instead of the O Safutaris. Sometimes this hymn is followed by the recita- 
tion of the Litany of Loretto, of the Saints, of the Sacred Heart, or the 
rosary or some other special prayers according to the season or feast. The 
Tantum Ergo (the last two stanzas of the Pange Lingua) is then sung. 
At the words Genitori Genitoque which begin the second stanza of the 
hymn, the priest again incenses the Blessed Sacrament. When this hymn is 
finished, the celebrant sings: Panem de coelo praestitisti eis, and the choir 
responds: Omne delectamentum in se habentem. The priest rises and sings 
the prayer Deus qui nobis — O God who under a wonderful Sacrament 
hast left us a memorial of Thy passion; grant us, we beg Thee, so to vencrate 
the sacred mysteries of Thy Body and Blood, that we may ever feel within us 
the fruit of Thy redemption. Who livest and reignest world without end. 
Amen.” The humeral veil is then placed about his shoulders, he takes the 
monstrance in the extremities of the veil, and turning toward the people, 
makes the sign of the cross over them with the Sacred Host. The divine 
Praises are recited alternately by the priest and the people before the Sacred 
Host is returned to the tabernacle, Another hymn appropriate to the season, 
or Psalm 116, Laudate Dominum, concludes the Benediction service. 

When Given. Benediction is usually given at the conclusion of some other 
fervice, such as vespers or the way of the cross. Although the customary 
fime is the afternoon or evening, it may be given both morning and 
Shternoon (or evening) on the feast of Corpus Christi and during its octaye, 
Permission may also be obtained for this Privilege upon other special occa- 
sions. Ordinarily Benediction may be given on Sundays, on frst- and second- 
uss feast days, twice a week during Lent, every day during a mission, at 
the time of Forty Hours devotion, and on special days designated by the 
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bishop of the diocese. A priest or deacon may expose and repose the Blessed 
Sacrament, but only the priest may give the benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Vestments Worn. When one priest officiates at Benediction he is vested 
in a surplice, which is a garment of white linen, sometimes trimmed with 
lace. This slips on over his head and reaches below his waist. It has wide 
sleeves which extend below the elbow. The surplice is worn over the priest's 
cassock (or habit, if he belongs to the regular clergy). Over the surplice the 
priest wears a white stole of brocade or satin. This is a long U-shaped strip, 
which is placed about the pricst's neck, and hangs in front of him on both 
sides. A white cope, or cape, is also worn; this, too, is generally of satin 
brocade. After the priest sings the versicle and prayer, a long, white-satin 
scarf is placed about his shoulders. This is called the Asmeral geil. The 
priest uses the ends of this veil to hold the monstrance when giving the 
blessing with the Blessed Sacrament. 

When the service is solemn, the celebrant is clothed with amice, alb, cinc- 
ture, stole, and cope. 

Vessels Used. The priest consecrates an extra large Host at one of his 
Masses, and places It in the land, or lunette, This is a small, gold, circular 
frame with a glass covering, through which the Blessed Sacrament may be 
seen when the lunette is placed in the ostensorium at Benediction. 

The ostensoriam, or monstrance, is a vessel made of gold or silver plate, 
with a base like a chalice. The upper portion is fashioned to represent the 
rays of the sun, and the whole is surmounted by a cross. The center holds 
the lunette containing the Sacred Host. The words ostensorium and 
monstrance are derived from Latin verbs meaning “to show.” 

The incense used at Benediction is carried in a boatlike vessel. The censer, 
ar thurible, is a covered cup-shaped vessel pierced with holes, and suspended 
by four chains. It is im the censer that the incense is burned. 


FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION 

Since the central object of Catholic worship is Jesus Christ truly and 
substantially present in the adorable Sacrament of the Eucharist, it is natural 
that the Church should desire that all her children participate in continuous 
homage to the Blessed Eucharist. This is done by means of the Forty Hours 
Devotion, which consists in prayer and adoration for forty hours before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed on the altar. These forty hours of prayer are in 
memory of the forty hours during which the sacred Body of Jesus reposed 
in the sepulcher. 

History. The devotion of the Forty Hours began in 1534 in Milan, when 
Father Joseph, a Capuchin priest, arranged an exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament for forty hours in honor of the time which our Lord's Body 
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reposed in the tomb. This devotion spread to other cities, and was intro- 
duced to Rome for the first Sunday in every month by the Archconfraternity 
of the Most Holy Trinity, founded by St. Philip Neri. The Archconfraternity 
of Our Lady of Prayer kept this devotion on the third Sunday of every 
month. 

In 1592, Pope Clement VIII established public and perpetual adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament successively exposed on the altars of the different 
churches in Rome, commencing with the first Sunday in Advent in the 
chapel of the apostolic palace. This practice has been extended to the uni- 
versal Church, so that in every diocese the Blessed Sacrament is honored in 
all of the churches in succession. 

The devotion of the Forty Hours’ was introduced in the United States 
by Bishop Neumann of Philadelphia, about 1854. Since it was not always 
practicable to expose the Blessed Sacrament continuously for forty hours, 
the Holy Sec granted permission to the churches in the United States to 
expose It during the day and to return It to the tabernacle at night; and, 
where necessary, to omit the procession, even inside the church. 

Masses, Exposition, etc. The Blessed Sacrament is exposed during the 
Mass of Exposition. The Mass of Exposition is the Solemn Votive Mass of 
the Blessed Sacrament, except on days when the Mass of the day takes 
precedence. Immediately after the Mass, the procession with the Blessed 
Sacrament takes place. This is followed by the chanting of the Litany of 
the Saints, and by several prayers for the welfare of the Church, for the 
conversion of sinners, for peace, and for yarious other intentions. 

At least twenty candles must be kept burning before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed, as a continual relay of watchers pay homage to Christ in 
the Eucharist. Only priests and clerics (or altar boys who act in the place 
of clerics) may kneel in the sanctuary, however, All genuflect on both knees 
when entering or leaving the church during the time the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed. 

No Masscs are permitted on the altar on which the Blessed Sacrament is 
enthroned, except at the opening and closing of the adoration; and no 
Requiem Masses are allowed to be said im the church during the adoration, 

On the second day, the Mass is the Mass for peace, unless a Votive Mass 

may not be said on that particular day. This Mass is said on a side altar. 
On the third day the Mass of reposition is once more the Solemn Votive 
Mass of the Blessed Sacrament —again, if this is permissible, After Mass, 

= the Litany of the Saints is chanted, the Blessed Sacrament js incensed, and 

I procession again takes place, The ceremony concludes with Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. In parish churches in this country the Forty 

Hours usually closes in the evening of the third day, rather than after the 
Mass. 
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Indulgences. There are many indulgences granted to those who partici- 
pate in the Forty Hours’ Devotion. The principal one is that of fifteen years 
to be gained each day of the exposition that a visit is made to the Blessed 
Sacrament. On this visit five Our Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glory be’s are 
to be recited, plus one Our Father, Hail Mary, and Glory be for the 
intentions of the Holy Father, A plenary indulgence may be gained by all 
whe receive the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, make one visit 
on any of the three days to the Blessed Sacrament exposed, and pray for 
the intentions of the pope, It is mot necessary, however, that the Sacraments 
be received in the church where the Forty Hours’ is being held. Invalids 
and those who are incapable of making a visit, or of receiving the Eucharist, 
may gain this indulgence by performing some other work suited to their 
ability prescribed by their confessor. (See Raccolta, No. 140.) 


DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 

Since the sacred humanity of our divine Lord is personally (hypostati- 
cally) united to His divinity, the human nature which the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity assumed at the time of the incarnation is equally 
worthy of the worship accorded His divine nature, as both are united in 
the same divine Person — Jesus Christ. Therefore, the Soul of Christ, as 
well as cvery portion of His Body, is entitled to the highest form of worship, 
called latria. His Head, Hands and Feet, and His Heart are deserving of 
the adoration of mankind. However, since the heart has always been 
regarded as the seat of one’s emotional life, and as the source of one's love, 
it is appropriate that the Sacred Heart of Jesus be singled out for special 
worship, as the Heart of Christ fittingly exemplifies His love for man. 
By practicing this devotion to the Sacred Heart, the faithful may help to 
repair the outrages to which the Heart of Jesus is exposed in the Blessed 
Sacrament, and to honor the infinite love of that Heart for all men. 

Our Lord Himself revealed this devotion to St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
a nun of the Visitation Monastery at Paray-le-Monial, France, in 1673, The 
feast of the Sacred Heart is celebrated on the third Friday after Pentecost 
(q. v.). The month of June is also dedicated to devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of our divine Lord. The Apostleship of Prayer and the League of the Sacred 
Heart are societies organized for the purpose of spreading this devotion, 

Many churches hold devotions in honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
every Friday, and many more on the first Friday of each month, which is 
dedicated to reparation to this divine Heart for the coldness and ingratitude 
of men. The usual prayers recited at these devotions are the Litany of the 
Sacred Heart, and the Act of Consecration to the Sacred Heart, which was 
issued with the encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII on May 25, 1899. Services 
generally conclude with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
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NINE FIRST FRIDAYS 
Perhaps the most popular devotion in honor of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
is that known as the “Nine First Fridays.” When our Lord revealed His 
Sacred Heart to St. Margaret Mary, He taught her this devotion, which is 
based on the great promise made to her. Proof that the Church accepts this 
Promise as authentic may be concluded from the fact that it is inserted in 
the text of the bull of canonization of St. Margaret Mary. This promise is 
the last of the twelve promises made to St. Margaret Mary by our Lord. 
The twelve promises, made to those who practice devotion to the Sacred 
Heart follow: 
1. I will give them all the graces necessary for their state of life. 
2. I will establish peace in their families. 
3. I will console them in all their difficulties. 
4 J will be their assured refuge in life and more especially at death. 
5-1 will pour out abundant benedictions on all their undertakings. 
6. Sinners will find in My Heart a source and infinite ocean of mercy. 
7. Tepid souls shall become fervent, 
8. Fervent souls shall advance rapidly to great perfection. 
9. I will bless the houses in which the image of My Sacred Heart shall 
be exposed and honored. 
10. I will give to priests the power of moving the most hardened hearts. 
11. Persons who propagate this devotion shall have their names inscribed 
in My Heart, and they shall never be cffaced from It. 
12. I promise thee in the excess of the mercy of My Heart, that all- 
powerful love will grant to all those who receive Communion on the 
First Friday of every month for nine consecutive months, the grace 
of final perseverance and that they shall not die under My displeasure 
nor without receiving the Sacraments, and My Heart shall be their 
secure refuge at that last hour. 


HOLY HOUR 

The holy hour is generally made between two p.m. on Thursday and 
six p.m. on Friday. This devotion has become quite general; in many 
parishes it is a weekly practice. It is a favorite termination for missions, and 
retreats of the clergy and religious. It consists in an hour of mental or vocal 
Prayer, in union with the prayer of our Saviour in the Garden of Olives 
on Holy Thursday night. 

The faithful, who take part for an entire hour in the public exercise 
known as the “Holy Hour,” in any church, public or semipublic oratory 
(if they may lawfully make use of the latter), in order to venerate the 
Passion and death of Jesus Christ, and to worship and meditate upon the 
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burning love whereby He was led to institute the Holy Eucharist, may gain 
a plenary indulgence, under the usual conditions. Those, who being at least 
contrite, perform this pious exercise, whether publicly or privately, may 
gain. an indulgence of ten years (S. P. Ap, March 21, 1933). 

If the devotion is public, it usually consists of meditation, for which short 
passages are read; and of other prayers such as the rosary, pious ejaculations, 
and acts of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and the singing of appropriate hymns. 
With permission, the Blessed Sacrament may be exposed. It is customary 
to conclude the holy hour with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


WAY OF THE CROSS 


The stations, or way of the cross, is a devotion instituted by the Church 
to aid the faithful to meditate upon Christ's passion and death. 

The stations consist of fourteen wooden crosses, to which the indulgences 
are attached. These must be blessed by one having the authority to erect 
the stations, usually a Franciscan priest. Once lawfully erected, the blessing 
is not lost by temporary removal for repairs. These fourteen crosses, usually 
but not necessarily connected with some pictorial representation of the pas- 
sion scene to be meditated upon, are arranged at different intervals upon 
the walls of the church. The stations may also be erected out of doors. 

The fourteen stations are as follows: 

1. Jesus Is Condemned to Death. 

2. Jesus Is Made to Bear His Cross. 

3. Jesus Falls the First Time Beneath His Cross. 

4. Jesus Meets His Afflicted Mother. 

5- Simon, the Cyrenian, Helps Jesus to Carry His Cross. 
6. Veronica Wipes the Face of Jesus. 

7. Jesus Falls the Second Time. 

8. Jesus Speaks to the Women of Jerusalem. 

9. Jesus Falls the Third Time. 

10. Jesus Is Stripped of His Garments. 

11. Jesus Is Nailed to the Cross. 

12. Jesus Dies on the Cross, 

13. Jestis Is Taken Down From the Cross. 

14. Jesus Is Placed in the Sepulcher. 

History. Tradition relates that the Blessed Mother was wont to visit the 
spots made sacred by the bleeding Feet of her Son. In this she was imitated 
by the early Christians. After the Holy Land fell into the hands of the 
infidel Turks, these visits were no longer possible. Therefore, several 
churches erected stations as a substitute for these pilgrimages, and the same 
indulgences were granted as if the journey were made to Jerusalem. 

This devotion was commenced by the Franciscans, who had charge of 
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the holy places. Pope Innocent XI granted an indulgence to all Franciscans, 
and to those affiliated with the order, for making the stations. In 1726 
Pope Benedict XII extended these indulgences to all the faithful. In 1731 
Pope Clement XII gave permission for the stations to be erected in any 
church, and allowed all who made them to gain the indulgences attached. 

Manner of Saying. Although there is no prescribed method for making 
the way of the cross, the essential points are the moving from station to 
station and the meditation upon each station. The following is a method 
commonly used: An act of contrition is said at the beginning, and before 
each station a genuflection is made, while saying “We adore Thee, O Christ, 
and we bless Thee; because by Thy Holy Cross Thou hast redeemed the 
world.” After meditating upon the scene depicted in each station, one Our 
Father and one Hail Mary are said. When the fourteen stations have been 
completed, another Our Father and Hail Mary are said for the intentions of 
the Holy Father. 

When the way of the cross is made by a number of people it is impossible 
for all to pass from station to station. Then the priest, or whoever is con- 
ducting the service, moves from station to station. When the stations are 
made in public, a verse of the sequence Stabat Mater is often sung while 
passing from one station to the next. 

Indulgences, There are many indulgences attached to the devotion of the 
way of the cross. Those promulgated on October 20, 1931, by the Sacred 
Penitentiary Apostolic are as follows: A plenary indulgence may be gained 
tach time the stations of the cross is made, An additional plenary indulgence 

may be gained by making the stations of the cross and receiving Holy Com- 
munion on the same day; or by making the stations of the cross ten times 
and going to Communion once during the month. A partial indulgence of 
en years for each station made may be gained by those who commence but 
Cannot finish the stations. 

Those who are sick, or who find it impossible to make the stations in 
the usual manner, can gain the indulgences attached to this devotion by 
holding in their hands a crucifix, specially blessed by one having authority 
‘tw attach rhis indulgenced blessing, and reciting twenty Paters, Aves, and 
Glorias. In extreme cases, it is sufficient merely to kiss the indulgenced 
‘frucifix, or piously gaze upon it, and say a short prayer or ejaculation, 
order to gain the plenary indulgence, 


E ROSARY 

There are two kinds of prayer, mental and vocal. These consist respectively 
) in pious reflection or meditation on the mysteries of faith; and (2) in 
nest petitions which come from the heart, but are spoken by the lips. 
rosary beautifully unites these two activities, and is thus a perfect form 
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of prayer. This devotion derives its name from the Latin rosarium, a garden 
or wreath of beautiful and symbolic roses. According to some, however, the 
name is taken directly from the title “Mystical Rose,” given to Mary in her 
litany. The rosary devotion is strongly recommended to the faithful. Popes 
Pius IX and Leo XIII both advocated its recitation frequently. The latter 
ordered that it be publicly recited during the month of October in the 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament exposed. 

The Confraternity of the Rosary, or Living Rosary as it is called, pro- 
motes this devotion by having cach member of a group of fifteen persons 
pledge himself to say one decade of the rosary every day. A feast has been 
instituted in honor of the Most Holy Rosary.’ It is kept on the first Sunday 
of October, in the month dedicated to this devotion. 

History. Although since earliest times beads or pebbles were used as an 
aid to the memory in reciting prayers which were to be repeated a certain 
number of times, the rosary in its present form may be traced to St. 
Dominic. According to a tradition to which many official papal documents 
give credence, St. Dominic inaugurated this devotion. It is said that the 
Blessed Virgin gave the rosary to St. Dominic as a means of checking the 
devastating influence of the Albigenses, when he was preaching to them 
in France in the thirteenth century. 

Its Composition. The rosary consists of fifteen decades, each composed of 
one Our Father, ten. Hail Marys, and one Glory be to the Father. The 
usual rosary is a chaplet of five decades, pendent from a crucifix and five 
beads, which in turn are connected with the five decades by a medallion of 
the Blessed Virgin. The beads may be of any substance that is not too 
easily broken. 

Custom has divided the rosary into three parts, each of which consists of 
five decades. There are five Joyful, five Sorrowful, and five Glorious 
Mysteries in the lives of Jesus and Mary. The joyful mysteries are assigned 
to be meditated upon on Mondays and Thursdays throughout the year, the 
Sundays of Advent, and the Sundays from the feast of the Epiphany until 
Lent. The sorrowful mysteries are prescribed for Tuesdays and Fridays, and. 
for the Sundays in Lent. The glorious mysteries are designated for 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and for the Sundays from Easter to Advent. 

These fifteen mysteries of the rosary cover all the mysteries enacted in 
the lives of Jesus and Mary, from the moment of the incarnation until the 
coronation of Mary as Queen of heaven. In the joyful mysteries, the faithful 
contemplate the annunciation of the Angel Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, her visitation to her cousin Elizabeth, the nativity of our divine 
Saviour, the presentation of Jesus in the temple, and the finding of the 
Child Jesus in the temple after His loss of three days. The sorrowful 

1 Vide Part I. Chap. U1, Division of the Church Year, jp- 39 
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) mysteries set forth the events which culminated in the crucifixion of Christ — 
His agony in the garden, the bitter scourging at the pillar, the crowning 
with thorns, the carrying of the heavy cross, and the final act of Sacrifice 
upon Calvary’s heights —the crucifixion. In the glorious mysteries are con- 
sidered the resurrection of Christ, His ascension into heaven, the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles, the assumption of our Blessed Mother 
into heaven, and the coronation of Mary as Queen of heaven and carth. 

Manner of Saying. It is customary to commence the rosary by reciting the 
Apostles’ Creed on the crucifix, then saying one Our Father and three 
Hail Marys, followed by one Glory be to the Father, before proceeding 
to the five decades with their respective mysteries. Before beginning each 
decade, the mystery to be meditated upon in that decade is named. Then 
one Our Father, ten Hail Marys, and one Glory be to the Father are said, 
At the completion of the five decades, the Hail Holy Queen is generally 
said on the medallion of our Blessed Mother. 

It is most appropriate that the prayer which is said repeatedly during the 
recitation of the rosary is Mary's own prayer—the Hail Mary — in which 
she is saluted in the words of the Angel Gabriel, and in which her pro- 
tection during life as well as at the hour of death is invoked. 

The rosary may be said at any and at all times It may be recited while 
knecling, walking, sitting, riding, and even before rising or after retiring 
at night, although it is recommended that when possible it be said while 
kneeling. It may be said as a part of morning or evening Prayers. The rosary 
is especially popular as a form of daily prayer. The ideal Catholic family 
makes a practice of saying it in common every night. 

Indulgences. It is highly recommended that the rosary be said om beads 
Which have been blessed and indulgenced. The indulgences attached to the 

Saying of the rosary are attached to the beads themselves, and may be gained 
by anyone properly using the beads so blessed. 

here are numerous indulgences which may be attached. The four bless- 
‘Ings most commonly imparted are the Dominican, the Brigittine, the 
Crosier, and the Apostolic. The Dominican indulgence is 5500 days each 
Hime the rosary is said; the Brigittine is likewise 5500 days for each recitation 
‘of the rosary; the Crosier is 27,500 days; and the Apostolic indulgence con- 
‘Mists in an indulgence of one hundred days each time the rosary is recited 
mn beads that are blessed, provided it be said at least once 4 week. A 
nary indulgence may be gained by those who say the beads once a week 
oftener, with the usual conditions of Confession, Communion, and prayers 
the intentions of the Holy Father. A plenary indulgence may also be 
by those who say the rosary on any of the principal feast days of 
Lord, of His Blessed Mother, or of the Apostles; or on Trinity Sunday, 
tecost, or All Saints’ Day. Those who recite the rosary im the presence 
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of the Blessed Sacrament may also gain a plenary indulgence. A partial 
indulgence of five years may be gained each time a person recites the rosary 
individually. If recited with others, cither in public or in private, an indul- 
gence of ten years once a day may be gained. Those who recite the rosary 
during the month of October, either publicly or privately, may gain an 
indulgence of seven years once a day. 

Other Rosaries. There are several rosaries besides the fifteen decade Rosary 
of our Blessed Mother. Among these are the Rosary of St. Brigid, consisting 
of seven Our Fathers and sixty-three Hail Marys, in honor of the joys and 
sorrows of the Blessed Virgin and the sixty-three years of her life; that of 
the Seven Dolors, a Servite devotion; the Rosary of the Immaculate Con- 
ception; the Rosary of the Crown of Our Saviour — thirty-three Our Fathers 
and five Hail Marys; the Rosary of the Five Wounds, of the Passionists; 
the Franciscan Crown, consisting of the seven joys of Mary; and various 
other chaplets to St. Anne, the Sacred Heart, the Infant of Prague, and 


to other saints. 


VENERATION OF RELICS 

According to the catechism, there are three kinds or classes of relics: 
(1) the body or part of the body of a saints (2) articles, such as clothing 
or books used by the saint; (3) articles that have touched a relic of the 
body or some other relic. 

lt is most fitting that Catholics venerate and honor these relics, since they 
derive from those who have been declared to be with God in heaven, and 
who were His special friends while on earth. Catholics do not honor and 
venerate relics because of any magical virtue which they possess, but because 
they are memorials of those who are especially dear to God. Veneration of 
the relics of the saints imspires imitation of these saints im their loyalty and 
love of God. 

The Church takes every precaution that all superstition in regard to the 
veneration of relics be removed. The Council of Trent emphasized this 
point insistently. To guard against fraud, only genuine relics may be 
exhibited for veneration, The authenticity must be proved by a document 
issued either by a cardinal or by the local bishop. Important relics, such as 
the body of a saint, may not be removed or transferred from one church 10 
another without special permission of the Holy See. It is forbidden to sell 
relics, since this would be the grievous sin of simony. 

When relics are to be exposed for public veneration in a church they 
must be enclosed in a case and sealed. Usually this case is placed in an 
elaborate reliquary, similar to the monstrance used at Benediction. 

The relics of the true cross and relics of the thorns, nails, etc, used in 
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the passion of Christ are entitled to a very special veneration. They have 
certain special privileges with regard to their use and the manner of 
keeping them. 


THE ANGELUS 
The Angelus is a brief prayer which gives the history of the incarnation. 
It is said in honor of the incarnation of our Lord and to venerate His 
Blessed Mother. It consists of the following versicles, responses, and prayers: 
The Angel of the Lord declared unto Mary 
And she conceived of the Holy Ghost. 
Hail Mary, ete. 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord. 
Be it done unto me according to Thy word. 
Hail Mary, etc. 
And the Word was made flesh 
And dwelt amongst us, (Genuflect.) 
Hail Mary, etc. 


Pray for us, O Holy Mother of God: 
That we may be made worthy of the promises of Christ, 


Let us pray 
Pour forth, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy grace into our hearts that we to 
Whom the Incarnation of Christ Thy Son was made known by the message of 
an angel, may by His Passion and Cross, be brought to the glory of His Resur- 
rection, through the same Christ our Lord. Amen. 


During the Easter season, the Regina Coeli is said instead of the Angelus. 
This prayer is always said standing. The same indulgences are attached to 
its recitation as to the Angelus, 

Queen of Heaven, rejoice, Alleluia. 
For He whom thou wast made worthy to bear, Alleluia. 


Hath risen as He said, Alleluia. 
Pray for us to our God, Alleluia, 


Rejoice and be glad, O Virgin Mary, Alleluia. 
For the Lord hath truly risen, Alleluia, 


Let us pray 


© God, who by the Resurrection of Thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, has been 
Pleased to make the world glad, grant, we beseech Thee, that through the inter- 
tession of the Virgin Mary, His Mother, we may attain the joys of eternal life. 
Through the same Christ our Lord, Amen. 
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When one forgets the scason, or the prayers, five Hail Marys may be 
substituted for the above. 

The Angelus is recited at the sound of a bell in the evening in mernory 
of the incarnation; in the morning, in memory of the resurrection; and at 
noon in memory of the passion of our Lord. 

The Angelus in the evening probably owes its origin to the great Francis- 
can, St. Bonaventure, who in 1263 directed preachers to encourage the 
people to say the Hail Marys and versicles when the Compline bell rang. 
A special appropriateness for these greetings to our Lady was found in the 
belief that at this very hour she was saluted by the angel, The morning 
recital began at Parma, Italy, in 1318 as a prayer for peace, The noon 
Angelus, originally said only on Fridays, was extended to other days by 
Pope Callistus III, in 1456. Gradually, the Angelus as we now have it was 
fixed by custom about the sixteenth century. 

An indulgence of ten years is gained when the Angelus is said; and a 
plenary indulgence may be gained once a month by those who say it 
habitually and fulfill the usual conditions of Confession, Communion, and 
prayer for the intentions of the Holy Father, 


NOVENAS 

A novena is nine days of prayer for the purpose of gaining special graces 
and benefits. A novena may be made either privately or publicly. The first 
novena was offered by the Apostles, gathered together in the upper room 
in company with our Blessed Mother and the holy women. They spent the 
nine days between the ascension of our Lord and Pentecost in persevering 
prayer, while awaiting the coming of the Holy Ghost. 

Popular Novenas. It is natural for the human heart to seek union with 
God in prayer. In order to assist the faithful to attain this union which their 
souls crave, and to bring before their minds the important feasts of the 
Church, many parish churches conduct public novena services from time 
to time, Numerous devoted clients of Mary appeal to her for aid. Other 
saints are also honored in a special manner. Thus, several novenas have 
become popular in certain localities. 

1. Nowena for Pentecost. Since the first novena ever offered was in honor 
of the Holy Ghost, it is salutary that Catholics annually make the novena 
in preparation for the great feast of Pentecost. In an encyclical, dated May 9, 
1887, Pope Leo XIII decreed that each year in every parish church this 
novena should precede the feast of Pentecost. The movena begins om the 
Friday following Ascension, and ends on the Saturday before Pentecost. 
The usual devotions consist of the hymn Veni Creator Spiritus, the sequence 
Veni Sancte Spiritus, and two prayers in honor of the Holy Ghost. Those 
who are legitimately excused from making the public movena may gain 
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an indulgence of seven years once, on any day of their novena, and a 
plenary indulgence under the usual conditions at the close of the novena, 
if they make the novena privately (S. P. Ap., May 12, 1934). 

The indulgences for participating in this novena are a partial indulgence 
of ten years for each day, under the usual conditions; and a plenary indul- 
gence on any day during the novena, on Pentecost, or on any day within 
its octave for all who take part in at least five of the exercises. Two plenary 
indulgences may be gained within the period from the opening day of the 
novena until the octave day of Pentecost. 

2, Novena for Christmas. Second in importance should be the novena in 
preparation for the joyous feast of the nativity of our divine Saviour. This 
novena is from December 16 to December 24 inclusive. In many churches 
the O Ansiphons form the basis for the Christmas novena. These are seven 
antiphons which are sung at the Magnificat of Vespers, from December 17 
to December 23, each of which begins with O. They salute the Saviour-to- 
come by various titles, and each antiphon ends with a petition that reveals 
ardent longing for His coming. These antiphons follow: 


December 17 O Wisdom, who comest out of the mouth of the Most High, 
reaching from end to end, and mightily and sweetly ordering all things; 
come to tcach us the way of prudence. 

December 18 — 0 Adonai, and Leader of the house of Isracl, who didst appear 
to Moses in the fire of the burning bush, and didst give him the law upon 
Sinai; come to redeem us by Thy outstretched arms. 

December 19 —O Root of Jesse, who standest for a sign unto all people, before 
whom the kings shall keep silence, whom the Gentiles shall beseech: come 
to deliver us, do no longer delay. 

December 20 0 of David, and Scepter of the house of Israel, who openest 
and no man closeth, and closest and mo man openeth; come, and lead out 

prison the captives that sitteth in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

December 21 —O Day-Star, Bri of the eternal Light and Sun of Justice: 
come and give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 

December 22—O King of the nations and the Desired of them, Cornerstone 
that of the two makest one: Come and save man whom thou hast fashioned 
from: the dust of the earth, 

December 23 O Emmanuel, our King and our Lawgiver, Expected of nations 
and their Saviour: come to save us, O Lord our God. 


3 Miraculous Medal Novena. The miraculous medal? devotion owes its 
Origin to apparitions accorded in 1830 to Blessed Catherine Laboure, a 
Sister of the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. The Blessed Vir- 
gin appeared to her three times. In her second vision, the Blessed Virgin 
ordered that a medal be struck from the model shown. The Blessed Virgin 
was standing on a globe, and from her hands emitted rays of dazzling 
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light which symbolized the graces bestowed upon those who ask for them 
through Mary's intercession. Around the figure appeared an oval frame 
bearing the following inscription in gold letters: “O Mary, conceived 
without sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee.” ‘The vision reversed 
and revealed to Sister Catherine the letter “M” surmounted by a cross with 
a crossbar beneath it, and, under all, the Sacred Hearts of Jesus amd Mary, 
the first surrounded by a crown of thorns, and the second transpierced by 
a sword. Great graces were promised to all who would wear such a medal. 

After the first medal was struck in 1832, with ecclesiastical approbation, 
the devotion spread rapidly. Pope Leo XIII granted a special office and 
Mass to the priests of the Congregation of the Missions and to the Sisters 
of Charity, to be said on September 7. So many favors were received through 
the use of the medal and prayers to our Blessed Mother, that it soon became 
known as the “miraculous medal.” The feast of the Miraculous Medal is 
on Novernber 27, 

Various indulgences may be gained by those who wear the medal, pro- 
vided it be blessed by a priest having proper faculties. Other indulgences 
can be gained only by those who have been invested in the medal. 

Novenas to Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal are becoming more and 
more widespread as devotion to Mary under this title increases, 

4. Our Lady of Sorrows, Devotion to Mary under the title of Mother of 
Sorrows is promulgated by the Servite Fathers. Many churches hold a 
novena devotion every Friday of the year. This devotion consists in the 
recitation of approved prayers, a sermon on the Blessed Virgin, the Via 
Matris, and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. The Vsa Matris, or 
Stations of the Cross of Our Sorrowful Mother, represent the Seven Sorrows 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, These stations may be canonically erected in any 
church upon application to the Father General of the Servite Fathers. 

5. Our Lady of Lourdes. A novena in honor of Our Lady of Lourdes is 
usually made in preparation for the feast, which is celebrated on February 11 
(q.v.). This commemorates the eighteen apparitions of our Blessed Mother 
to a little peasant girl, Bernadette Soubirous, between February 11 and 
July 16, 1858, at a grotto in Lourdes, France. During one of these apparitions 
our Blessed Mother proclaimed “I am the Immaculate Conception.” At our 
Blessed Mother's request, a church was built at the grotto, and the shrine 
has been the scene of many pilgrimages throughout the years. Many cures 
have been wrought at the shrine, and those who join in the novena cach 
year in their parish church have great confidence that Mary will not let 
their prayers remain unheeded. 

6. Our Lady of Perpetual Help. The nine Fridays is a special form of 
devotion to Our Mother of Perpetual Help. It consists of attending the 
public devotions held at some shrine of Our Mother of Perpetual Help on 
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nine successive Fridays, and in worthily receiving the Sacraments of Penance 
and Holy Eucharist at least once during that time. Those making the nine 
Fridays are urged to attend Holy Mass and receive Holy Communion every 
Friday when possible during the novena. 

This devotion is especially dear to the Redemptorist Fathers, for it is in 
one of their churches in Rome, St. Alphonsus, that the famous image of 
Out Lady of Perpetual Help is held in veneration. It was placed there 
in 1868; but the history of the picture, abounding with marvelous incidents, 
goes back to the fifteenth century. Many clients of Mary honor her under 
this title. 

7. Our Lady of Victory. Our Blessed Mother often has been invoked 
under the title of Our Lady of Victory, and obviously not in vain; for there 
are several shrines erected in different parts of the world which commemo- 
rate various Victories over numerous enemies. 

The most famous of these shrines are: at Quebec, Canada, erected in 1608 
by the French in thanksgiving for being delivered from the English forces: 
at Paris, France, which is the scene of many pilgrimages; and more recently, 
that erected in 1926 at Lackawanna, N. V., by the late Monsignor Baker, 
Surely our Blessed Mother cannot remain deaf to those who entreat her 
for victory — whether that victory be over one’s own passions and failings, 
ar over a visible enemy. Many parish churches publicly honor Our Lady of 
Victory by conducting novenas in her honor each month. 

8. Our Lady of LaSalette. Mary would have all pray to her. For this rea- 
son she has appeared at various times and in divers places to peasants, 
shepherds, nuns, and others, so that all classes may be drawn to ask her 
intercession. 

In 1846, on the: igth of September, our Blessed Mother appeared to two 
little shepherds on one of the mountains of the French Alps near the vil- 
lage of LaSalette, France. She seemed very sorrowful, and told the children 
the cause of her sorrow the disobedience of the people, the profanation 
of the Lord's day, and the neglect of prayer and penance by the people. A 
fountain, which until then had flowed at rare intervals only, has been 

Mowing unceasingly on the holy mountain since her visit there. Thousands 
of pilgrims have visited the sanctuary built over the spot, and countless 
favors, both spiritual and temporal, have been obtained by the confident 
invocation of Our Lady of LaSalette and by the use of water from the 
fountain. A Congregation of Missionaries of LaSalette was established to 
‘ferry Mary's message throughout the world. 

An archeonfraternity of Our Lady Reconciler of LaSalette was established 
by a brief of Pope Pius IX on September 21, 1852. The enrolled members 
tay daily one Our Father and one Hail Mary. Each month, at the various 
shrines of Our Lady of LaSalette, novena services are conducted from the 
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rith to the igth inclusive. These novenas consist of special prayers, sermon, 
and Benediction of the Mast Blessed Sacrament. 

9. Novena to St. Joseph. All lovers of St. Joseph pray to him for spiritual 
assistance; but the time which is especially devoted to honoring him is the 
month of March, and more particularly, the novena in preparation for his 
feast, which is celebrated on March 19 (d. v.). Common devotions in his 
honor are the “Memorare to St. Joseph,” the popular prayer which is part 
of the devotions for the month of October; the prayer to St. Joseph, Patron 
of the Universal Church; and the Litany of St. Joseph. He is particularly 
invoked for the grace of a happy death, by those sccking work, and by 
those secking a desirable marriage partner. 

10. Novena so St. Ann. Devout clients of St. Ann do not neglect to make 
a novena in her honor in preparation for her feast day, which occurs on 
July 26. The shrines of St. Ann, no less than those of her illustrious Daugh- 
ter, testify to her powerful intercession by the number of crutches, braces, 
and similar objects which are left as votive offerings by those who have been 
cured of bodily ailments through the invoking of her help. 

11. Novena to St. Jude. The novena to St. Jude may be made at any 
time, but many choose the nine Sundays preceding his feast on October 27 
on which to pay special devotion to this great Apostle. Many receive Holy 
Communion in his honor on each of the nine Sundays, or at least on the 
first and last Sundays of the novena, and again in gratitude after receiving 
their request. St. Jude is invoked as the advocate of the impossible, in times 
of great aflliction, or when one seems to be deprived of all visible help. 
Several churches conduct novena services in honor of St. Jude. 

12. Novena to St. Anthony. Praying to St. Anthony particularly on every 
Tuesday is a popular devotion. The thirteen Tuesdays before his feast, 
which is celebrated om June 13, are days of special prayer for his devotees. 
The “Miraculous Responsory” is a favorite prayer of his clients, and to it 
many attribute the graces and favors which they obtain through the inter- 
cession of this humble Franciscan who worked many miracles even during 
his lifetime. St. Anthony is honored as a lover of the Infant Jesus, and 
is invoked as the finder of lost articles. Novenas to the “Wonder Worker," 
as he is called, are quite frequent in parishes under the jurisdiction of the 
Franciscan Fathers. 

13. Nowena of Grace to St. Francis Xavier. The Novena of Grace in 
honor of St. Francis Xavier is a popular devotion among the Jesuits. It 
owes its origin to St. Francis Xavier himself, who promised Father 
Mastrille, S.J., in 1633, that “all who would earnestly ask his intercession 
with God for nine days in honor of his canonization would infallibly 
experience the effects of his great power in heaven, and would realize 
whatever they asked that would contribute to their salvation.” This novena 
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is conducted from the 4th to the 12th. of March each year in many churches, 
particularly those in charge of the Jesuit Fathers. 

There are other novenas too numerous to mention, especially under the 
auspices of various religious orders, such as the Little Flower novena 
sponsored by the Carmelites. 


DEVOTION TO THE POOR SOULS IN PURGATORY 

The souls in purgatory form that part of the Communion of Saints known 
as the “Church Suffering.” They are all those who die without having satis- 
fied for the temporal punishment due to their sins, or without having 
sorrow for all their venial sins. They are helpless and can do nothing to aid 
themselves. Hence, they depend entirely upon the prayers and good works 
of the faithful on earth. When they reach the kingdom of heaven, the 
poor souls in turn will prove to be powerful intercessors for all who pray 
for them. Indeed, their intercessory powers have been made manifest many, 
many times. 

The month of November is especially dedicated to devotion to the poor 
souls. Since the most efficacious prayer of all is the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the Church permits her priests to say three Masses on All Souls’ Day. 
Most of the other days during this month are also days on which Masses 
of Requiem may be said. 

In many places, after the evening Angelus, it is customary to ring the 
church bell again to admonish the faithful to pray for the souls in purgatory. 
This is referred to as the “De Profundis” bell, since this psalm is usually 
recited whenever prayers for the poor souls are said. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SYMBOLS 


From the very earliest times, symbols used in the Church have included 
many ornaments and emblems. The Old Testament abounded in sym- 
bolism; this may be seen especially in the mysteries which surrounded the 
ark. 

The word symbol in its widest application designates a sign, image, figure, 
or representation of an idea or of a sentiment. From a liturgical point of 
view, a symbol is a sign which, under the veil of words or things, repre- 
sents mysteries above human nature which are important for men to know. 
Symbols are emblematic of the great truths of Christianity, of our Saviour, 
of His Blessed Mother, and of the saints, as well as of the Church and of 
the virtues which the Church advocates. St, Augustine called symbols “the 
books of the unlearned,” because they are so admirably adapted to present 
the truths of religion to the faithful, many of whom in past centuries were 
unable to read. Symbols were also used in the earliest days of the Church 
to express some mystery of the Faith kept secret from the pagans. 

Besides the cross, which is the sacred symbol of man’s redemption, 
numerous other symbols have been employed in Christian art. 


SYMBOLS OF THE CHURCH 

Several symbols are used to designate 
the Church of Christ. Indeed, the 
church building itself is full of mean- 
ingful symbolism. 

A few outstanding symbols of the 
Church which are found in Christian 
art are the ark and the rainbow, the 
sign of God's covenant with man. The 
bechive, whose wonderful organization 
is a figure of the organization of the 
Church, and the constant renewal of 
whose queen is a symbol of the un- 
The Ark — The Church broken succession of popes, is likewise 
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depicted in Christian art as a symbol of the Church. The ark, since it saved 
the human race from the deluge, even as the Church offers salvation to the 
faithful, is also symbolic of the Church. The Catholic Church is frequently 
represented under the symbol of a ship. She sails on the dangerous sea of the 
world, in the midst of tempests, and is surrounded by monsters of all kinds. 
Christ is her Pilot, and the cross her rudder. 


SYMBOLS OF GOD THE FATHER 


A hand, the oldest symbol of God the Father, represents God as Creator. 
The hand, entirely open, usually was shown issuing from the clouds, in the 
act of bestowing, with rays emanating from each finger. Later, the symbol 
of the Father in the clouds was a face, then a bust, and finally a figure of 
an aged Man with a royal crown upon His head, and the globe in His 
hand to indicate superior dignity. However, since no personal representa- 
tion of the Father should be made, this symbol was abandoned, and the 
triangle, or some other geometrical figure inscribed with His name and 
surrounded with rays of light now generally is used to designate God the 
Father. The radiating circle is in itself an emblem of eternity. Sometimes 
an eye, from which emit rays of light, is used ta symbolize the all-seeing 
Eye of God, the Father, 


The Hand of Power — God the Father 


MBOLS OF GOD THE SON 

There are very many symbols of God the Son, some of which are also 
to symbolize other persons or things. One of the earliest representations 
Christ is the fish. This was because the Greek word for fish contains the 
Greek letters forming the initials for “Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” 
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These characters are found in many ancient inscriptions and upon many 
works of art. 

The dolphin, king amongst fishes, also symbolized Christ. Ancients con- 
sidered the dolphin sacred, and esteemed it a sacrilege to kill it. It inhabited 
Purest waters, was an emblem of strength, swiftness, and valor, and gave 
loving care to its single offspring. 

Christ is sometimes symbolized by the wine —“I am the Vine, you are 
the branches.” 

The lamb typifies the Lamb of God, who was slain on Calvary to open 
the gates of heaven for mankind. The Lamb of God is sometimes repre- 
sented as standing, and bearing a cross or banner inscribed with these words, 
Ecce Agnus Det; or lying as if slain, on a book closed with seven seals, as 
described in the Apocalypse. 


Vy 


LOSE 


The Lamb — Our Lord Jesus Christ 


The pelicam once was believed to have fed her brood with her own blood 
in case of need, and represents Christ feeding the multitude with His Blood 
in the Eucharist. 

The gréffin, a mythical animal with the body and legs of a lion and the 
beak and wings of an eagle, is similarly used to represent Christ, because 
in its dual body are illustrated the two natures of Christ, united in His 
divine personality. 

The phoenix is occasionally used to symbolize the resurrection of Christ, 
because legend says it was reborn from its own funeral pyre- 

The Hon typifies our Saviour as the Lion of the tribe of Juda, According 
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to an Eastern tradition, the cub of the lion is born dead, and is licked by 
its sire until it comes to life on the third day. Hence, a lion cub is symbolical 
of the resurrection. 


SYMBOLS OF GOD THE HOLY GHOST 


In the New Dispensation, the eternal Father attests the divine mission 
and the intimate triune relation of the Messiah by the symbol of a dowe. 
The dove symbolized the Holy Spirit by divine choice at the baptism of 
Christ, and then recalled the mission of the dove from Noah's ark. 

The special protection of the Divine Spirit over the newly established 
Church is symbolized by tongues of fire. Tongues of fire represent light and 
warmth and symbolize the light of grace and the fervor of divine charity, 

The sevenfold gifts of the Holy Ghost are frequently represented by 
seven burning lamps. 


SYMBOLS OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

The Trinity was symbolized in art from the earliest ages. Three triangles, 
three circles, three fishes of equal size, and many other representations were 
used. Sometimes a dowe, with the triangle painted above it, is used to 
represent the three divine Persons. The Eye of God in a triangle also repre- 
sents the Trinity — omniscient and omnipresent. The shamrock is likewise 
used as a symbol of the Trinity, as is the trefoil. The triangle enclosed in 4 
vircle represents the eternity of the Blessed Trinity, 


The Dove — The Holy Ghost The Most Holy Trinity 
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SYMBOLS OF THE ANGELS 

According to Dionysius the Arcopagite, there are three divisions of angels, 
and each division is divided into three classes or choirs, making nine in all. 
Angels are generally represented as winged humans, and the articles pictured 
with them are called their “attributes” rather than their symbols. 

Division. (1) Councilors of God consist of seraphim, represented as cov- 
cred with eyes; cherubim, represented with six wings and usually standing 
on wheels; thrones, represented carrying a throne or tower. (2) Governors 
rule the stars and regulate the universe, These are the dominations, shown 
with a sword, a triple crown, and scepter, or an orb and cross; virtues, who 
carry a batele-ax and pennon, or crown and censer in complete armor; and 
powers, who hold a baton or are in the act of scourging or chaining evil 
spirits. (3) Messengers of God are the principalities, in armor with pennons, 
or holding a lily; archangels, many of whom are known by name because 
of their various missions; and angels, who are variously represented accord- 
ing to the purpose for which they are sent forth, 

Three archangels in particular are especially venerated: Michael (Who is 
like unto God?), captain general of the host of heaven, conqueror of the 
hosts of hell, lord and guardian of souls, patron saint and prince of the 
Church Militant, is represented with sword and scales. Gabriel (God is my 
strength.), guardian of the Blessed Virgin, bearer of important messages, 
angel of the annunciation, and preceptor of the Patriarch Joseph, is repre- 
sented with a lily. Raphael (The medicine of God.), the chief of the guardian 
angels and the conductor of young Tobias, is depicted with the staff and 
the gourd of the pilgrim. 

When represented mercly as archangels, and not in their distinctive 
characters, they are in complete armor, holding their swords with points 
upward, and sometimes with trumpets. 

Angels should always be represented as being young, beautiful, and 
perfect, so as to seem immortal rather than eternal, since they are created 
beings. 

SYMBOLS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 

The Blessed Virgin may be, and often is, symbolized under many of her 
titles in the litany — the lily, the rose, the star, and others. A burning bush 
refers to her perpetual virginity, because as the bush burned and yet was 
not consumed by the fire, so the Blessed Virgin brought forth a Son without 
in any way impairing her virginity. The Root of Jesse is indicated by a bush 
with a star above it. The Cedar on the Hill is designated by a cedar tree 
on the peak of a hill. The Enclosed Garden is depicted by a locked gate 
behind which flowers are visible. The Sealed Fountain is typified by a well 
which is chained. 


Symbols 


Mary’s heart often is depicted with 
a crown of roses about it, surmounted 
by a flame and pierced by a sword. 
Sometimes a lily is sprouting from 
her heart, and a sword is piercing 
it, or seven swords are piercing it 
—three on one side and four on 
the other — commemorating her seven 
sorrows. The fleur de lis (conven- 
tionalized lily) is occasionally used 
in place of the ordinary Easter lily. 

An apple in the hand of the Virgin 
designates her as the second Eve. 
The globe beneath her feet and entwined by a serpent is the symbol of 
Mary's triumph over a world fallen through sin. Seven doves surrounding 
the Virgin refer to her as the Mother of Wisdom. The sun and the moon 
indicate her as the woman of the Apocalypse. 


SYMBOLS OF THE EVANGELISTS 

The earliest symbol of the Evangelists was a Greek cross, with a scroll 
er book in each angle — emblems of the writers of the four Gospels. 

The winged man symbolizes St. Matthew, because his Gospel opens with 
the genealogy of Joseph, the husband of Mary, and then relates the story 
ol the Incarnation of the Word of God. A lion represents St. Mark, because 


St. Matthew St. Mark 
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St. Luke St. John 


he writes of John the Baptist, who, like a lion, was the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. An ox signifies St. Luke because he especially sets forth 
the priestbook of Christ, and the ox is symbolical of sacrifice; also because 
his Gospel opens with the account of the priest, Zachary, in the temple 
offering sacrifice. An eagle typifies St. John, for his opening chapter carries 
all who read it in a flight of divine inspiration to heaven itself: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God and the Word was 
God.” These symbols are used in various ways, but a nimbus (a circle of 
light surrounding the head) and wings are always added to the figures. 

The Gospels are symbolized by the four rivers of paraclise — the Gishon 
refers to St. Matthew’s Gospel; the Euphrates, to St. Mark's; the Tigris, 
to St. Luke’s; and the PAison, to St. John's. 

Lf a cherub is formed of the head of a man, the body of a lion, the feet of 
an ox, and the wings of an eagle — the four kings of earth — men, beast, 
cattle, and bird — it typifies the Gospels which speak of Christ, the King 
of Kings. 


SYMBOLS OF THE APOSTLES 

The Apostles usually are pictured with a scroll on which is inscribed thai 
part of the Creed supposedly composed by each, although the opinion that 
each Apostle contributed a separate part to the Creed is not so common as 
it was formerly, Later theologians incline to the belief that the Apostles’ 
Creed is a formulary of the teachings of the Apostles. However, since the 
scroll is still pictured, the part usually associated with each Apostle is given 


nostrum; St. James Major, Qui conceptus est de Spiritu Sancto, natus ex 
Maria Virgine; St. John, Passus sub Pontio Pilato, crucifixus, mortuus et 
scpultus; Sr. Philip, Descendit ad inferos, tertia die resurrexit a mortuis; Sr. 
fames Minor, Ascendit ad coe los, edit ad dexteram Dei Patris omnipotentis; 
St. Thomas, Inde venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos; St. Bartholomew, 
Credo in Spiritum Sanctum; St. Marthew, Sanctam Ecclesiam Catholicam, 


The following are the attributes of the Apostles, which usually are pic- 
tured with them, or sometimes are used to represent them: St. Peter, keys, 
s mame; Sr, 

James Major, a pilgrim’s staff; Se. John, a chalice with the serpent or the 
eagle; St. Thomas, generally a builder's rule, or a spear; St. James Minor, 


St, Bartholomew, a knife: Se. Matthew, a purse; 
Thaddeus, a halberd or lance; St. Matthias, a lance. If St. Paul is repre- 
sented with the Apostles, he bears two swords. 


The zodiac signifies the Aposiles, the sun in the center typifying Christ. 
Christogram enclosed in a circle which represents eternity, are also used to 
f les. 


SYMBOLS OF THE SACRAMENTS 


The Sacraments are not often symbolized in Christian art, although a 
representations occasionally are em ployed when it is desirable to depict 
the Sacraments symbolically. The seven colors of the rainbow are a symbol 


of water flowing from a 

k likewise indicate the seven 

aments. 

‘The most commonly accepted 
s for the individual Sacra- 


ntation shows a hand holding 
with the dove above it. The 
is also used to designate this 


ment. The Dove, water, hand — Baptism 
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Confirmation is represented by the Dove of the Holy Ghost, together with 
seven flames, which signify the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

There are several symbols for the 
Holy Eucharist. One is a wicker 
basket of bread on the back of a fish 
with a glass of wine appearing 
through the meshes of the basket, 
representing Christ and His Body 
and Blood. The pelican likewise 
symbolizes this Sacrament, A sheaf, 
or stalk, of wheat interlocked with a 
bunch of grapes also is emblematic 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

The crossed keys, or a scourge 
with one or more lashes. parted from 
the stock to symbolize the forgive- 
ness of sins typifies the Sacrament 
of Penance. 

; The most commonly used symbol 

Th toe 83 for the Sacrament of Extreme Une- 

tion is a lighted candle, an hourglass 

with the sands almost run out, and the oil stock. However, a dove with the 
olive branch of peace is a better symbol of the effects of this Sacrament. 

Holy Orders is symbolized by the chalice, showing the power of sacrifice ; 
the book, designating the teaching power; and the stole, the pastoral power. 

The sacramental effects of the Sac- 
1H S rament of Matrimony are indicated 
N by joined hands with a stole laid 
across them, and the monogram of 
Jesus placed above them. 


SYMBOLS OF THE SAINTS 

Most of the items included in pic- 
tures or statues of the saints desig- 
nate the attributes of that particular 

Clasped Hands — Matrimony saint. In this way, they may be said 
to be symbolic of the life which the 
saint led, or the manner in which he met his death. 

A standard surmounted by the crass belongs especially to such saints as 
were missionaries and apostles, and who carried the Gospel to heathen 
nations. It is also an attribute of warrior saints. 

A crown at the foot of a saint indicates that he or she was of royal birth. 
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A crown shows that this rank was retained until death. Female saints of 
royal blood, if they were religious, frequently wear the diadem outside of 
the veil. 

A book in the hand generally signifies the Gospels; but accompanied by 
a Pen or inkhorn, it indicates that the saint was an author; the book some- 
times is lettered with the proper title of his works. An open book in the 
hand of a founder of a religious order is symbolic of the rule of his order. 

A crucifix in the hand signifies a preacher, It is also an emblem of penance 

and of faith. 

A. miter and a crosier belong to abbots and bishops; a staff without the 

miter, to abbesses. 

Slaver with broken chains, as well as beggars, children, and lepers at the 

feet of a saint, signify beneficence. 

A star over the head or breast of a saint expresses the divine attestation 

to the sanctity of that saint. 

The dove is the symbol of direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

Wild beasts at the feet of a saint signify that he cleared a wilderness or 
founded a convent in a solitude. 

The hind or stag is an emblem of solitude and prayer. 

A crown of thorns on the head or in the hands of a saint is a symbol of 
suffering for Christ's sake. 

A dragon at the feet is a symbol of sin conquered; but chained to a rock, 
it denotes heresy vanquished. 

Many saints have their own particular symbols, such as the instruments 
of their martyrdom. The arrow is shown in representations of St. Sebastian; 
the gridiron in those of St. Lawrence; and the toothed wheel is usually asso- 
tiated with St. Catherine of Alexandria. 

A flaming heart, an emblem of divine love, is given to St. Augustine. A 

heart inscribed with IHS is given to Jesuit saints, and also to St. Teresa, 

St. Bridget of Sweden, and St. Mary Magdalen de Pazzi. A heart crowned 

with thorns is used with St. Francis de Sales, 

& palm signifies martyrdom; it is given to SS. Placidus, Agnes, Boniface, 

Thomas 4 Becket, Angelus, Albert, Peter Martyr, Philomena, and others. 
A scourge is the symbol of self-inflicted penance, and frequently accom- 

Panies representations of St. Aloysius. 


Roses signify the name of the saint, or are connected with some circum- 
of their lives, as with St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and St. Dorothea. 
Thérèse of Lisieux is shown with a tose-entwined crucifix. 
The lily is an emblem of purity and chastity and is an attribute of 
. Clare, Anthony of Padua, Catherine of Sienna, and Casimir. 


A crucifix 
twined with lilies is given to St. Nicholas of Tolentino. 
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SYMBOLS OF THE VIRTUES AND VICES 

Virtues are represented under female forms, for like mothers, they soothe 
and nourish. The four cardinal virtues are shown as follows: Prudence by 
a serpent —“Be prudent as serpents, but simple as doves.” Justice by a 
pair of scales—“Let the balance be just, and the weights equal.” Temper- 
ance by a hearth. Temperance is represented by fire, since fire tempers 
gold, silver, and other metals. It does not destroy the metals, but refines 
them. “By surfeiting many have perished: but he that is temperate shall 
prolong life.” Fortitude is symbolized by a sword and a shield, implements 
used in battle, for man’s life is a warfare against the powers of darkness. 
“These are they who are come out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes, and have made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

An empty horn is the symbol of poverty. A stenflower is the symbol of 
religious obedience, as it raises its head at dawn and keeps its face turned 
to God all day. A swallow is the symbol of diligence, of prayer, and of 
careful training of the young. A smoking thurible is likewise a symbol of 
prayer. A goat climbing a mountainside in quest of food symbolizes the 
sinner secking after heavenly things; resting and chewing the cud, it 
denotes the practice of meditation. A snail typifies humility, frugality, and 
contentment with one’s lot. It is also a symbol of the resurrection, since it 
bursts through its house in the spring. The lamp signifies heavenly wisdom 
or spiritual light, and is a symbol of piety. Fire and flames are emblems af 
zeal and fervor of soul or the sufferings of martyrdom. A peacock is sym- 
bolic of heavenly glory and of the immortality of the soul. 

A raven is a symbol of sin, and of the devil. A woodpecker likewise sym- 
bolizes Satan. A dog frequently is used to represent Satan, also. A dog also 
symbolizes heresy, pagans, and the sinner returning to his wicked life. The 
serpent is another symbol of sin. When placed beneath the feet of the 
Blessed Virgin it denotes the fulfillment of the prophecy “the seed of the 
woman shall crush his head.” When twined around a cross, the serpent is 
emblematic of the brazen serpent raised up by Moses, and is a prophetic 
figure of the crucified Saviour. A bell symbolizes the exorcism of evil spirits. 


GENERAL SYMBOLS 

A halo, nimbus, or aureole around the head of a saint symbolizes the ligh 
of grace and of sanctity. A halo is a circle of light, a nimbus is a circular 
glow of light surrounding the head, and the aureole encircles the whole 
body. The glory is a union of the nimbus and the aureole. 

The nimbus belongs to all holy persons and saints, as well as to repre 
sentations of the Divinity. The aurcole, strictly speaking, belongs only to 
persons of the Godhead; but the Virgin Mary may be invested with it when 
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she holds the Saviour in her arms, in pictures of the assumption, or when 
she is represented as the Woman of the Apocalypse. The Glory belongs 
especially to God and to the Blessed Virgin. The cruciform or tri 
nimbus belongs to persons of the Trinity; the nimbus of saints and lesser 
beings should be circular. 


choirs. The interior circles, the seraphim and cherubim, are symbolized by 
heads with two, four, or six wings, usually of a bright red or blue color. 
Seraphs, whose name signifies “to Jove,” should be red; cherubs, whose 
name means to know,” should be bluc. 

A candlestick typifies Christ and His Church — the Light of the world. 
It is sometimes represented with seven branches, symbolic of the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, or of the seven Sacraments. The seven branched candle- 
stick also symbolizes the Old Testament; the ehree-armed candelabrum, 
the New. 

The sign of the crossed keys, with or without the papal tiara, is symbolic 
of the power of the pope to bind and to loose. 

A skull is the emblem of penance or of death; a scourge likewise sym: 
bolizes penance. 

The olive branch represents peace among men, and peace of conscience. 

The cross typifies Faith; the anchor, Hope; and the heart, Charity, 


EMBLEMATIC LETTERS AND MONOGRAMS 
The letters alpha and omega, which begin and end the Greck alphabet, 
denote that God is the beginning and the end of all things. 
The initials IHS are the abbreviations of the Greck form of jesus 
Capital long E in Greek being shaped like our H, 
ILN.RI. are the initial letters of the Latin words for “Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews,” 
A.M. means “Hail Mary” —“Awe Maria.” 
The initials AMI D. G. stand for the words “Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam” 
to God's greater glory). This is the motto of the Society of Jesus. 


AQ) 
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The monogram XN means Christ conquers”; IC is the contraction of 
the words “Jesus Christus,” and XC, the contraction of the word Christ.“ 
The Chrisma monogram of the Greek letters chi and rho, shaped like our 
X and P, but equivalent to CA and R in Latin or English, means “Christ.” 
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Part V 


; THE BIBLE, CANON LAW, AND 
) CATHOLIC ACTIVITIES 


CAR XIX 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 
a M ͤ— 


It would be impossible to include in this book an adequate discussion 
of all topics which affect the everyday lives of Catholics. However, some 
mention should be made of the Bible, which contains so many truths of 
faith; Canon Law, with its numerous regulations which govern the actions 
of the faithful; and various phases of Catholic Action such as foster- 
ing vocations, assisting the missions, and other forms of lay partici- 
ation in the apostolate of the hierarchy. 

Usually in the religion syllabus ample provision is made for presenting 
‘the stories from the Bible — from both the Old and the New Testament — 
‘those stories which present the lives of our Lord and of our Blessed Mother, 
‘the various prophecies, and other facts, from the creation and the fall of 
man to the coming of the Redeemer and the redemption of mankind, But 
are the children told what the Bible is, and why such respect is due the 


nformation contained therein? Especially in the higher grades, the children 


is the organization and the government of the country in which they 
» The meaning, purpose, and times of fasting and of abstinence; censor- 


may be introduced logically when treating of this subject in the cate- 
- Fasting and abstinence may be correlated with the lesson on the 
155 
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Precepts of the Church. A discussion about censorship of books and the index 
of forbidden books would be opportune when teaching the First and the 
Sixth Commandments of God. Information pertaining to the beatification 
and canonization of saints could be appropriately introduced when teach- 
ing the First Commandment. 

Finally, since the catechist should encourage pupils to live all that they 
learn in the religion class, they should know Aom to practice the sublime 
truths of their religion. One effective way of guiding the children in making 
the gradual transition from theory to practice is by inculcating a thorough 
knowledge and love of Catholic Action. After presenting the definition, 
the catechist ought to point out to the children that Catholic Action calls 
for personal sanctification above everything else. He or she should explain 
the meaning of a vocation, tell about the various vocations, and assist the 
children in deciding which state of life to embrace. For this purpose a 
special day or week may be set apart and observed as “Vocation Day or 
Weck.” Posters, compositions, short skits, and suitable readings from mis- 
sionary magazines or other appropriate material, will create a favorable 
background for talks on the three states of life. It may also be possible to 
have representatives of various yocations talk to the children during this 
time. Above all, the good example of a teacher, and helpful advice and 
encouragement, is efficacious in fostering vocations to the religious state. 

There are numerous other ways of practicing Catholic Action, such as 
participating in one or more of the parish societies or organizations. Fre- 
quently the children will be inspired to become leaders. of groups when they 
know positively the aims and purposes for which certain organizations were 
established. By setting before them the object and work of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, the Altar Guild, the Volunteer Catechists, and like organi- 
zations, the teacher may inspire the children to “go and do in like manner” 
when they become old enough to carry out these various projects. This work 
may be started in school by encouraging the children to collect food and 
clothing for distribution to the poor; by forming sewing circles and teaching 
the children how to make altar linens; and where possible permitting the 
older pupils to assist in instructing public school children. 

Catholic Action can and should be promoted in the classroom through 
mission activities, also, The work of the missionaries should be discussed; 
missionary magazines should be read; and the children should be encour- 
aged to make sacrifices for the success of the missions. These personal 
sacrifices may be in money, so that missionaries may be enabled to ransom 
and care for abandoned pagan babies; or they may be sacrifices of time 
spent in collecting articles for the missions, in sorting or cutting out stamps, 
or in packing magazines and other items to be sent to the missions. The 
sacrifices may be made more painful by giving up sweets or the movies, in 
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order to have money to put in the mite box; or by rising an hour ea 
to attend Holy Mass, and to receive Holy Communion for the intentiot 
the missionaries, Self-denial is an important character trait to develop 
children. If the catechist teaches love of God and of neighbor at the s 
time, how much more worth while her efforts will be! In most schools 
children haye an opportunity to join the Holy Childhood Association, 
some other mission society. This is another desirable way of making kno 
the work of the missionaries, and their need of aid, spiritual and mater 
Several projects which arouse the children’s interest in the missions, ; 
suggest how to raise funds for their support, are listed in the Junior Miss 
Crusaders’ Bulletin.“ 


— 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE BIBLE 


Definition. “Bible” is the name given to the collection of writings which 
the Church regards as inspired. Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical Providentis- 
simus Deus, issued November 18, 1893, said: 


This is the ancient and N of the Church, solemnly defined 
in the Councils of Florence and of Trent, and finally confirmed and morc 
expressly formulated by the Council of the Vatican, which said “The Books 
of the Old and New Testament, whole and entire, with all their parts,, 
are to be received as sacred and canonical, not because, having been com- 
posed by human industry, they were afterwards gee by — authority; 
nor only beca use they contained revelation without error; but because, having 
been written under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they hawe God for 
their author, . . For, by supernatural power, He so moved and impelled 
them to write — He was so present to them— that the things which He 
ordered, and those only, they, first, rightly understood, then willed faithfully 
to write down, and finally expressed in apt words and with infallible truth. 
Otherwise, it could not be said that He was the Author of the entire Scripture.” 


The Greek word bihlos means “book,” hence the Bible is referred to as 
“The Book.“ Our Lord used the name “Scriptures” from the Latin scribere — 
to write. Other names used are the Holy Scriptures, the Holy or Sacred 
Book, Revelation, the Word of God, the Old Testament, and the New 
Testament. The first five books of the Bible, written by Moses, are called 
the “Pentateuch.” The Books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy comprise the Pentateuch. 

The Church does not teach that the Bible is the only rule of faith, how- 
ever. Many of her doctrines are based on apostolic Tradition. Sacred Scrip- 
ture, together with apostolic Tradition, constitute the twofold fount of 
divine revelation. In the Bible are the foundations of dogmatic, moral, and 
ascetical theology. Portions of both the Old and the New Testament hold 
a prominent place in the liturgy of the Church. Many of the official, public 
prayers of the Church, especially those in the Roman Missal and in the 
Breviary, are composed largely of biblical passages. A number of the dewo- 
tional prayers approved by the Church for the piety and sanctification of 
the faithful likewise contain scriptural passages. Indeed, the Bible consti- 
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tutes the groundwork upon which is built up the structure of Christian 
piety and love of God. 

Because of the inspired words which it contains, the Bible should be 
held in great love and reverence by all Catholics. There should be a Catholic 
Bible in every home. This should be kept in a becoming place, and should 
be read. 

Private Interpretation. Holy Mother Church teaches that the Bible was 
entrusted to her by her Founder, Jesus Christ; that the Holy Ghost 
dwells in her, protecting her from error; and that she is the divinely 
appointed guardian of the Bible, and the only authorized interpreter of it. 
Many passages in the Bible are obscure, and require notes of explanation. 
Therefore, it is not permissible for Catholics to read in any language any 
Bible which does not contain notes explaining such passages, and which 
does not bear the approval of the Church. In his decree Officiorum ac 
Maunerum, Pope Leo XIII states that all vernacular versions of the Bible, 
even those prepared by Catholic authors, are prohibited if they are not 
approved by the Apostolic See, supplied with proper annotations, or accom- 
panied by episcopal approbation. Private interpretation of the Bible may 
easily lead to error. A Catholic Bible may be distinguished from a non- 
Catholic Bible by the imprimatur (usually found on one of the introductory 
pages) of the bishop or the archbishop of the diocese in which it was printed. 

Indulgences for Reading the Bible, While the entire Bible may be read 
by all the faithful, the New Testament in particular should form part of 
the spiritual reading of every Catholic. To encourage the reading of Holy 
Scripture Pope Leo XIII, on December 13, 1898, granted an indulgence of 
three hundred days each time one reads the Bible for at least a quarter of 
an hour a day. 

Divisions of the Bible, The Bible is divided into two main sections — the 
Old Testament, which was written prior to the coming of Christ; and the 
New Testament, His own revelation as recorded by the Apostles and 
Evangelists at various times after the resurrection of Christ. The word 
Testa ment“ means a covenant, or understanding, between God and man. 

In the Catholic Bible there are forty-six books in the Old Testament, and 
twenty-seven in the New. Sometimes the Book of Baruch is included with 
that of Jeremias, making the number of books in the Old Testament forty- 
five instead of forty-six. The following are in order the Books of the Old 
Testament, with the number of chapters contained in each: 


Chapters Chapters 
Genesis 50 Deuteronomy 34 
Exodus 40 Josue 24 
Leviticus 27 Judges 21 


Numbers 36 Ruth 4 
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Chapters Chapters 
I Kings 3¹ Jeremias 52 
II Kings 24 Lamentations 5 
III Kings 22 Baruch 6 
IV Kings 25 Ezechiel 48 
I Paralipomenon 29 Daniel i4 
Il Paralipomenon 36 Osee 14 
| Esdras 10 Joel 4 
II Esdras (alias Nehemias) 13 Amos 9 
Tobias 14 Abdias 1 
Judith 16 Jonas 4 
Esther 16 Micheas 7 
Job 42 Nahum 3 
Psalms 150 Habacuc 3 
Proverbs 31 Sophonias 3 
Ecclesiastes 12 Aggeus 2 
Canticle of Canticles 8 Zacharias 14 
Wisdom 19 Malachias 4 
Ecclesiasticus 51 1 Machabees 16 
Isaias 66 Il Machabecs 15 


The twenty-one historical books of the Old Testament, which relate to 
the history of the early ages of the world, or to that of the Jewish nation, 
are: The Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses, viz., Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy; the Books of Josue, Judges, Ruth, the four 
Books of Kings, the two Books of Paralipomenon, the two Books of Esdras, 
the Books of Tobias, Judith, Esther, and the two Books of the Machabees. 

The seven doctrinal books, consisting of prayers and holy maxims, are: 
the Book of Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, the Books of Ecclesiastes, and 
Ecclesiasticus, the Canticle of Canticles, and the Book of Wisdom. 

The eighteen prophetical books are: the Books of Isaias, Jeremias, Lamen- 
tations, Baruch, Ezechiel, Daniel, Osee, Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, 
Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias, and Malachias. 

The order and number of the books of the New Testament are as follows: 


Chapters Chapters 

The Gospel of St. Matthew 28 Galatians 6 
The Sors of St. Mark 16 St. Paul's Epistle to the 
The Gospel of St. Luke 24 Ephesians 6 
The Gospel of St. John 21 St. Paul's Epistle to the 
2 Acts of the Apostles 20 Philippians 4 
St. Paul's Epistle to the St. Paul's s Epistle to the 

‘Romans 16 Colossians 4 
St. Paul's I Epistle to the St. Paul's Epistle to the 

Corinthians 16 Thessalonians 5 
St. Paul's II Epistle to the St. Paul's II Epistle o the 

Corinthians 13 Thessalonians 3 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the St. Paul's I Epistle to 
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Chapters Chapters 

Timothy 36 St. Peter's II Epistle 3 

St. Paul's IT Epistle to St. John’s I Epistle 5 
Timothy 4 St. John’s II Epi 1 

St. Paul's Epistle to Titus 3 St. John's III Epistle 1 

St. Paul“ Epistle to Philemon 1 St, Jude’s Epistle 1 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Apocalypse of St. John 22 
Hebrews 13 

St. James’ Epistle 3 

St. Peter’s I Epistle 5 


In the New Testament, the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
are mainly historical, the Epistles form the doctrinal portion, and the 
Apocalypse is prophetical. 

When Written and by Whom. It is of faith that the Bible is the inspired 
word of God, although it was written by many men of different ages. The 
New Testament was not written until after the death of Christ, and it was 
not until the end of the fourth century that it was accepted as it is today. 
Many of the Apostles never wrote a line. 

The four Evangelists are SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. St. 
Matthew, one of the Apostles, was a taxgatherer named Levi before he 
became a disciple of our Lord. St. Mark was a disciple of St. Peter. He 
received most of his information from the discourses of St. Peter. St. Luke, 
a companion of St. Paul, was a convert and a physician. He not only wrote 
the Gospel containing the beautiful account of the birth of Jesus, but is 
also the author of the Acts of the Apostles, which take in the period from 
the ascension of our Lord to the end of the first Roman captivity of St. Paul. 
St. John, the Beloved Disciple, and the last of the Apostles to die, wrote 
his Gospel toward the end of the first century, and the Apocalypse while in 
exile on the Island of Patmos. 

Various Editions. All of the various authorized editions of the Bible are 
hased upon the Latin translation from the Hebrew, Greek, and Chaldean 
triginals, made by St. Jerome, am. 383 at the command of Pope St. 
Damascus. This edition, approved by the Council of Trent, is called the 
“Vulgate” or “Common” version. 

1. The Douay Version. The translation of the Holy Scriptures used among 
English-speaking Catholics is commonly called the Doway version, since 
part of it was published there. The College at Douay, France, was founded 
hy exiled English priests in 1568. However, political troubles caused the 
removal of its members to Rheims, and the New Testament was published 
at Rheims in 1582. Later these priests returned to Douay, and the Old 
“Testament was published there in 1609-1610. 

3, Challoner Edition of the Douay Bible. In 1749, Dr. Challoner, an 
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English bishop, made an approved English revision of the Douay version 
of the Bible, which is known as the Challoner-Rheims Edition. 

3- Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Revision of the New Testament. 
A commission of Catholic scholars under the patronage of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine undertook in 1936 
to revise the Challoner-Rheims version of the New Testament, with the 
approval of the Holy See. Their endeavor was to bring the English up to 
date, to take out obsolete words, and to anglicize Latin idioms. This revised 
edition was published by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 1941. 

Protestant Versions. The King James Version is the best known Protestant 
version of the Bible. It is not authorized for reading by Catholics, But, 
since so frequently well-meaning Protestants seek to justify scriptural texts 
quoted by Catholics, it is well for Catholics to know the principal differences 
between the Catholic and the Protestant versions, 

The Protestant versions usually exclude seven books of the Old Testament 
which are not contained in the Hebrew Bible, namely: the Books of Judith, 
Tobias, Baruch, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus; the two books of Machabees; and 
parts of the Books of Esther and of Daniel. Formerly they were printed 
in the King James Version under the heading “Apocrypha,” but they are 
now omitted in the Bibles printed in this country. There is also some 
difference in the names of the books. The first two Books of Kings are 
called by Protestants the first and second Books of Samuel, whereas, the 
third and fourth Books of Kings in the Catholic Bible are their first and 
second Books of Kings. The two Books of Paralipomenon are called the 
two Books of Canticles by the Protestants. The Book of Esdras, whose main 
title in the Catholic Bible is the book of Nehemias, is called the Book of 
Nehemiah by Protestants, since they use Jewish proper names instead of 
the Greek or the Latin form used in the Catholic Bible. The Psalms are 
numbered differently in the Protestant Bible, and there is also some differ- 
ence in the order of the verses of the Psalms. The Apocalypse, in the New 
Testament, is called “The Revelation” in the Protestant Bible, 

Various Kinds of Bibles. Frequently mention is made of the “Chained” 
Bible, the “Bible of the Poor,” or the “Polyglot” Bible. As the uninitiated 
may wonder about the significance of these terms, a brief explanation is 
included here. 

t. Chained Bible, Contrary to popular belief of many non-Catholics, this 
does not mean that the Bible was chained to prevent its being read. Indeed, 
the reverse was the case. Before the invention of the printing press, Bibles, 
like all other books, were hand-lettered by the monks in the various monas- 
teries. This was a tedious process; and, because of the sacredness of the 
text, Bibles were frequently highly illuminated and lettered on parchment, 
which made them exceedingly valuable, Therefore, there were not many 
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copies for general distribution. In order that a greater number of people 
might have access to those available, each church kept one copy for the use 
of all who wished to read it. To prevent the theft of this Precious docu- 
ment, it was necessary to chain the Bible to a reading desk, much as at 
Present telephone directories are chained to stands in public places, 

2. Bible of the Poor (Biblia Pauperum). This was a medieval book of 
from forty to fifty pages, containing pictures of the drama of man’s redemp- 
tion by Christ (the annunciation, birth of Christ, etc.). Around the Pictures 
Were grouped the Old Testament types and figures (Eve and the serpent, 
Gideon's Fleece, etc.) with apposite scriptural texts. It is supposed to have 
been the first book issued after the invention of Printing, from the presses 
of the Netherlands and Germany in the fifteenth century. It supplanted the 
former hand-lettered and drawn “Picture Bible,” which was similar in 
structure, but much more expensive. The word “poor” may mean either 
that these books were now within the reach of those who could not afford 
to buy the manuscript Bibles; or that these Bibles might benefit those whose 
lack of education necessitated instruction through pictures, rather than by 
means of the written word. 

3. Polyglot Bible. The Polyglot Bible is one arranged in parallel columns 
and written in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and other languages. The oldest of 
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Christ, Successor of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff 
of the Universal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate of Italy, Arch- 
bishop and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Sovereign of the temporal 
dominions of the Holy Roman Church, and Sovereign of Vatican City. 
The pope is the successor of St. Peter in the bishopric of Rome. Christ 
instituted the primacy of Peter when He said: “Upon this Rock I will build 
My Church.” The pope speaks of himself as Servus servorum Dei — Servant 
of the servants of God. Pope Pius XII, gloriously reigning, the former 
Eugene Cardinal Pacelli, is the two hundred and sixty-second pope. 

1. Election of a Pope. In the first centuries the clergy and people chose 
their own bishop, in Rome, as elsewhere; but this election was confirmed 
by neighboring bishops. The present system of papal election dates back to 
Pope Nicholas II, who issued a decree in 1059 which restricted the electoral 
power to cardinals, At first, only cardinal bishops were authorized to select a 
new pope, but after a time all cardinals were allowed to have a share in the 
election. Any male Catholic who has come to the age of reason—even a 
layman— may become a pope. Should a layman be chosen, however, he 
would have to be ordained priest and consecrated a bishop before he could 
ordain or consecrate others and carry on the full duties of the papacy. 
However, for more than five hundred years, the choice has fallen upon a 
consecrated cardinal. 

Since the twelfth century the election of a pope has taken place at a 
conclave —an assembly of cardinals under lock and key, When a pope's 
death has been legally attested, the cardinals throughout the world are 
summoned to the conclave to elect his successor. Until the election takes 
place, they remain in seclusion within a part of the Vatican Palace especially 
prepared for them. 

In the meantime, the Church is governed by the cardinal camerlengo, 
who also governs the conclave, together with a representative from cach of 
the three cardinalatial orders — cardinal bishop, cardinal priest, and cardinal 
deacon. On the fifteenth day after the death of the pope, if all the cardinals 
are present, or otherwise on the eighteenth day, the cardinals celebrate 
Holy Mass. They then repair to the Sistine Chapel where the voting for 
qualified candidates takes place, on especially printed ballots. The papal 
throne is removed fram the chapel; six lighted candles are placed on the 
altar; and before each chair, over which is a canopy, a small writing desk 
is placed. The cardinals enter the chapel accompanied by their attendants, 
prayers are said by the bishop sacristan, the ballots are distributed, and 
then all are excluded except the cardinals, one of whom bars the door, 
In the solemn voting which follows, a paten and a chalice are used to 
receive the balloting slips. 


The usual form of election is the secret ballor. A two-thirds vote plus one 
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which produces à heavy black smoke; otherwise, they are burned without 
straw, to announce to the waiting populace the election of a new pope, 


manifests his willingnesss to accept the office, he is thereby pope. The pope 
is elected for the remaining years of his life, although he may resign if he 
wishes to do so. If he does, a new pope is elected in the same manner, 


The election being concluded, the chapel doors are reopened. The masters 
of ceremonies lower the canopies over the seats of all the cardinals except 
the pope-elect. He is conducted to an adjacent room, where he is clothed 


by the senior cardinal deacon: “I bring you tidings of great joy. We have a 
Pope, my most eminent and most reverend Lord, the Lord Cardinal 3 
who has taken the name of The new pope then gives his blessing 
Urbi et Orbi—To the City and to the World. 


new pontiff, and for the prosperity of the Church under his rule. For the 
occasion, in accordance with custom, the immense bronze statue of St. Peter 
is dressed like the pope, in tiara, cope, and ring. 

At the sound of silver trumpets, the sovereign pontiff appears, preceded 
by his escort of soldiers, Priests, bishops, and cardinals. He makes his solemn 
entrance on the sedes gestatoria the pope’s portable chair, carried shoulder- 
high by attendants dressed in red. This chair is surmounted by a canopy 


placed against the sides of the papal throne during the sacred function over 
Which the pope presides. After the new pope has received the acclaim of 
the waiting thousands, a prelate approaches him holding in his hand a 
small bunch of flax, Three times this flax is lighted, and each time as it 
burns the prelate says, “Holy Father, so passes the glory of the world.” 
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Thus, in the midst of pomp and splendor, the pope is reminded that the 
things of earth are no more lasting than the flame of a handful of 
burning flax. 

After the Confiteor of the Mass, which is sung by the newly elected pope, 
the cardinal deacon places on the pope’s shoulders the pallium. The pallium 
is a narrow collar of white woolen cloth about two inches wide, which 
encircles the shoulders and from which hang two lappets—one in front 
and one behind. This is adorned with six crosses worked in black silk 
thread, four fixed on the band and one on each lappet. Three crosses on the 
band have three loops of black silk thread to hold the golden pins with 
heads of precious stones called spinulae, attached by way of ornament ta the 
pallium. The pallium symbolizes the government of the pope over the 
bishops. 

The coronation proper takes place after the Mass. When the new pope 
is crowned with the tiara, the following words accompany the act: Receive 
this tiara, ornamented with three crowns, and know that thou art the Father 
of Princes and of Kings, Ruler of the world, and Vicar of Jesus Christ 
Qur Lord, to Whom be honor and glory world without end.” 

3. Papal Insignia. The insignia of the pope are the falda, the subcincto- 
rium, the fanon, the tiara, and the sedes gestatoria. The falda is a wide robe 
of white silk with a train, which the pope wears on great occasions, and 
which is put on immediately over the soutane (or cassock). The sub 
torium is a vestment like a maniple, which is attached as mere ornament 
to the left side of the cincture. The fanon is a shoulder cape with an 
aperture in the center for the head to pass through. It consists of two pieces 
of white silk of oval shape, sewn together near the opening and ornamented 
with narrow strips of red and gold, the under piece of silk falling over the 
shoulders on to the alb, and the upper piece falling on to the chasuble. 
The tiare, worn by the pope as he proceeds to and from solemn functions 
of exceptional pomp, is a tall headdress of gold cloth, richly decked with 
pearls and precious stones, pointed at the top, surmounted by three crowns, 
and ornamented with a small cross. The triple crown expresses the triple 
power of the pope, viz, the three spiritual powers of teaching, ruling, and 
sanctifying, or his triple office as prophet, priest, and pastor. Some elaim that 
it symbolizes the Church militant, suffering, and triumphant. 

In private audience the pope wears a white soutane of wool or silk, a 
white silk sash, skullcap (called a zucehetto), a pectoral cross, and red velvet 
shocs with gold-embroidered crosses on the toes. 

In choir the pope ordinarily dresses in white stockings, red shoes, white 
soutane, and skullcap, broad cineture with golden tassels, lace rochet (simi- 
lar to the surplice and regarded as a sign of jurisdiction), red mozzetta (or 
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cape) trimmed with white ermine, and a stole, During Easter week he wear 
a white mozzetta. 

The ring which the pope uses has for its seal a representation of St. Pete; 
casting his net into the sea. Each pope has a distinct seal with a specia 
device, called the ruota, with which he marks decretal letters. Besides thi: 
ring, the pope uses a pontifical ring at ceremonies, and an ordinary ring a 
other times, just as the bishop does. 

Although he is a bishop, the pope does not use the crosier, because it is 
a symbol of limited jurisdiction. 

Cardinals, Next to the pope in the Church’s hierarchy come the cardinals. 
This word comes from the Latin cardo, a hinge. Although the cardinals 
are counselors of the pontiff in many important matters pertaining to the 
government of the universal Church, the office of cardinal is a dignity only. 
However, cardinals take precedence over all other dignirarics in the Church, 
and are next to the pope. Cardinals form part of most papal congregations, 
help decide many questions of discipline, and elect a new pope when neces- 
sary. They are considered equal in rank to a prince of a reigning house, 
and are often spoken of as “Princes of the Church.” They are addressed as 
“Your Eminence.” Since 1586 cardinals are appointed solely by the pope. 

The number of cardinals should not excced seventy. They are taken from 
many nations. This body is known as the “Sacred College” or “College of 
Cardinals.” They are of three grades — six cardinal bishops, who are bishops 
of certain suburban sees around Rome; cardinal priests (who are nearly 
always bishops also) may number fifty; and cardinal deacons (who may be 
priests) number fourteen. 

Insignia of Cardinals. The garb of a cardinal is scarlet in color. The 
various articles of dress correspond with those of a bishop (which will be 
described later) except for the color. The cardinal’s soutane, biretta, zucchetto, 
and mozzetta are red, except during Lent, when they are violet. The red hat 
is the distinctive insignia of a cardinal. This is a broad-brimmecl, low- 
crowned hat which is not worn, but is carried behind the cardinal at certain 
ceremonies, is represented in his coat of arms, and after his death is sus- 
pended from the ceiling in the vault of the church where he is buried. The 
cardinal’s ring contains a sapphire. 

Archbishops. Next in order of rank come the archbishops. Of these there 
are several grades, The archbishops of Jerusalem, Constantinople, Antioch, 
and Alexandria have the rank of greater patriarchs. The archbishops of 
Venice and Lisbon have the honorary title of patriarch. Archbishops who 
formerly exercised authority over the dioceses of a whole country or over 
several provinces are called primates. This title is also an honorary one 
given occasionally to other archbishops. A metropolitan is an archbishop 
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who has certain rights and jurisdiction over a province —a number of dio- 
ceses—and over the bishops who rule them. A titular archbishop is one 
who rules a single diocese only, or who has merely the title of some extinct 
archdiocese. All are bishops, however. An archbishop is spoken of as “Most 
Reverend, and is addressed as “Your Excellency” in the United States. 
Elsewhere he is addressed as “Your Grace.” Archbishops are appointed by 
the pope, at a consistory. 

The archbishop, or metropolitan, is the ordinary (or ruler) of an arch- 
diocese and is the head of an ecclesiastical province. In his own diocese he 
has all of the rights and duties of any residential bishop. 

An archbishop must petition for the pallium (which is the distinguishing 
vestment of his office) within three months after his consecration (if he 
had not been consecrated before becoming archbishop), or from the publi- 
cation of his name in the Papal Consistory. Until the archbishop procures 
the pallium he cannot licitly perform acts of metropolitan jurisdiction or of 
the power of order in which its use is required by liturgical law. The 
pallium is worn by the archbishop over the chasuble in Solemn Pontifical 
Masses on certain days, but only within his province. It is buried with. the 
archbishop. If he is transferred from one metropolitan see to another, he 
must apply for a new pallium, and the two will be buried with him. 

Insignia of Archbishops. The heraldic arms of an archbishop are sur- 
mounted by a double or four-armed cross. The archiepiscopal cross is the same 
as an ordinary processional cross. It is borne before the archbishop, with the 
figure turned toward him, whenever he proceeds to and from an ecclesias- 
tical function. This serves to remind the archbishop that his glory is in the 
cross, and that his life, like that of his divine Master, is to be one of 
mortification and self-denial. 

Archbishops wear the same vestments and colors as do bishops; these will 
be described in detail in the section on the insignia of bishops. 

Bishops. Bishops are the successors of the Apostles; their office, therefore, 
is of divine origin. Bishops are divided into two classes—diocesan and 
titular. The first rule a certain allotted territory called a diocese; the second 
bear the title of a diocese which, in many cases, is an ancient see in 
a region which is not now Catholic. They have no jurisdiction over their 
titular diocese. Titular bishops are usually commissioned by the Holy Sec 
as auxiliary bishops or coadjutor bishops, to assist the bishop of a diocese. 
A coadjutor bishop usually succeeds the bishop whom he is appointed to 
aid. The bishop of a diocese is called the suffragan bishop. He takes prece- 
dence in his diocese over every archbishop or bishop except cardinals, legates 
of the Roman pontiff, and his own metropolitan. 

1. Appointment of a Bishop. Every second year at the beginning of Lent, 


the Holy See has a list of candidates from which to appoint a new bishop, 
However, the Holy See may reject any or all of the names, Bishops are 
appointed by the Holy Father at 4 consistory. The bishop-elect must receive 
consecration within three months after receiving apostolic letters and pro- 
ceed to his diocese within four months. He receives the title “Most Rever- 
end,” and is addressed as “Your Excellency” or simply “Bishop.” 

2. Ad Limina Visit, Every five years a bishop must report to the Holy Sce 


å visit must be made to the Holy See, either in Person or through the 
auxiliary or coadjutor bishop, or a priest especially appointed for the task. 
This is called the ad li mina visit, the term meaning to the thresholds.” 


A bishop must make the canonical visitation of every parish in his 


3: Insignia of a Bishop. The miter is the distinguishing mark of episcopal 
office. This is a tall, double-pointed cap, with two Iappets fringed at the 
extremities and hanging down at the back. The two Points symbolize the 
love of God and of neighbor, and the lappets symbolize the Old and the 
New Testaments. A bishop also wears 4 ring of gold with a Precious stone 
Surrounded by brilliants. The ring. which is worn on the fourth finger of 


his duties as the shepherd of the flock. The crosier is a staff usually made 
of tubular metal plated with silver or gold, or of pure gold or silver, or 
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sometimes of highly wrought wood. It is pointed at the bottom, straight in 
the middle, and curved at the top. The point symbolizes a goad with which 
the bishop should prod the lazy and sustain the weak; the shaft, the sup- 
port he should render the wavering; and the curved top, the shepherd's 
crook, by means of which he should lead back the erring. The bishop holds 
the crosier in his left hand, with the crooked part turned toward the people 
to gather in those who are straying. 

Other insignia of a bishop include gloves, buskins, sandals, tunicles, 
gremial veil, rochet, mozzetta, mantelletta, cappa magna, zimarra, zucchetto, 
biretta, and morse. 

At the bishop’s consecration, gloves are blessed for him and placed on 
his hands. They are made of knitted silk and ornamented on the backs 
with crosses. They are worn only at Pontifical Masses and then only to the 
washing of the hands. They vary in color according to the Mass being 
celebrated, but are not used in Requiem Masses. Buskins are ceremonial 
stockings reaching to the knees. They are made of silk fabric, interwoven 
with gold threads, often heavily embroidered, and are worn aver the ordi- 
nary violet stockings proper to a prelate. The sandals are really low-heeled 
shoes, the uppers of which are made of silk fabric, ornamented with em- 
broidery. The buskins and sandals correspond in color with the vestments 
of the day. Tunicles are the dalmatic and tunic which the bishop wears 
under the chasuble at Pontifical High Mass and other functions, to testify 
to the fullness of the priesthood with which he is endowed. When seated 
during a Mass, or conferring sacred orders, a greméal is placed over the 
bishop's knees. This is a silken (or White linen) veil or apron of the color 
of the day. It is often adorned with gold lace and other ornaments. The 
rochet is a white linen vestrnent similar to the surplice, but differs from 
the surplice in having longer and narrower sleeves, and im being, as a 
general rule, ornamented with lace. The rochet is regarded as a sign of 
jurisdiction. In his own diocese it is worm by a bishop under a small cape 
called the mozzetta; and outside his diocese it is worn under a large cape 
which entirely covers it, and which is called the mantellerta. Other prelates 
wear it under the mantelletta, while canons wear it under a surplice or other 
choral vestment. The mozzetta is a short cape, with a small hood; it is put 
on over the head, and closed in front by means of small buttons. It is made 
of silk or woolen fabric, and must be short enough to allow the rochet to 
be almost fully visible. It is violet or black with red facings for bishops. 
The mantelletta is a long cape which covers the rochet, and is provided 
with openings at the sides. The cappa magna is a long cope with hooxl, 
which may be worn by bishops at solemn functions. It covers the whole 
person, reaching down to the feet in front, and ending behind in a long 
train, The hood is lined with white ermine or gray fur in winter, and with 
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red silk in summer. The bishop's cappa magna is violet, unless he is a 
member of a religious order, in which case it is the color of the habit. The 
rimarra is the bishop's cassock with short cape and oversleeves reaching to 
the elbow, and sash of violet silk. It is black, with red piping and buttons 
for ordinary wear; on penitential days it is black with purple silk trim- 
mings; at church functions on other days the bishop wears a purple cas- 
sock with crimson trimmings, called a choir cassock. ‘The purple skullcap 
which the bishop wears is called the eucchetto, It is sometimes called the 
calotte, subbsretum (because it is worn under the biretta), or the submitrale 
(because worn under the miter). It is worn by the bishop at Masses, 
except from the Preface to the Communion of the Mass. The bishop's 
biretta is purple. It is a square cap with three ridges or peaks on its upper 
surface, generally surmounted by a tuft. The morse is an ornamental clasp 
of gold, bearing a sacred device which is attached to the front of the cope 
at the point where it is fastened, 

Papal Legates, The Roman pontiff has the right, independently of any 
civil power, to send legates to any part of the world, either with or without 
_ ecclesiastical jurisdiction. A legate may be sent as a representative of the 
pope to a government, or to the bishops and faithful of a country. He may 

be a cardinal, or a prelate of lower rank. 
I. Legates a latere are cardinals appointed by the pope to represent him 
al specific functions, usually of national importance. They have jurisdiction 
in many things which otherwise would be referred to the pope, and act as 
resident ambassadors of the Holy See in capitals where the papal govern- 
ment is recognized. 

2. Nuncios are representatives of the pope, sent to certain European states, 
and whose duties are much like those of the legates a latere. They maintain, 
According to the accepted rules of the Holy See, the relations between the 
Holy Sce and che civil government of the country where they act as per- 
‘Manent legates. In Catholic countries the nuncio is dean of the diplomatic 
eps. They usually are titular archbishops; occasionally they are bishops or 
Archbishops with a residential see. 

3; Internuncios are legates of lower rank than the nuncios, whose duty it 
tý foster relations between the Holy Sce and the state. Internuncios are 


from their decisions, In their territories they have a right to precedence 
all ecclesiastical dignitaries except cardinals, ‘The delegation to the 
ited States was established by Pope Leo XIII. February 24, 1893. The 
t delegate (1947), His Excellency, Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
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Cicognani, Titular Archbishop of Laodicea, the sixth apostolic delegate to 
the United States, was appointed by Pope Pius XI on March 17, 1933. 

5. Countries having no diocese are governed by a wicar apostolic or 
prefect apostolic. The vicar apostolic is a titular bishop (or occasionally a 
Priest) appointed by the Holy See to exercise episcopal jutisdiction in such 
countries. In their own provinces these dignitaries have the same powers 
that a bishop ordinarily has in his diocese, with the exception that theirs is 
a delegated power, whereas, the bishop's is ordinary. They have not, there- 
fore, all the privileges of a bishop. In general, they govern their missionary 
districts like bishops, although there are several exceptions. If they are 
consecrated, they can, of course, confer sacred orders. Even if they lack 
episcopal character, they can consecrate chalices, patens, and portable altars, 
but they are not empowered to bless oil. Vicars apostolic are empowered to 
confer Confirmation during their term of office and within their territories; 
also, they may confer first tonsure and minor orders according to the norm 
of Canon 957. Vicars usually are bishops. Prefects apostolic are not. Both 
may appoint a vicar-delegate like the vicar-general of a diocese. They must 
make ad limina visits to Rome, must make a canonical visit to their dis- 
tricts, must select at least three of the older and More experienced mission- 
aries as councilors, and must consult them at least by letter on graver 
matters. They should scek to develop native vocations, Those who lack 
episcopal consecration have the rights and privileges of protonotaries 
apostolic de numero during their term of office only, and in their respective 
territories. 

Minor Preiates — Protonotaries Apostolic— Protonotaries apostolic are 
members of the chief order of prelates in the Roman curia. They are 
prelates of lower order than bishops, with the title “Monsignor,” of which 
there are four classes, 

1, Protonotaries Apostolic de numero particrpantium, of whom there are 
only seven, form a college of notaries to the sovereign pontiff, They share 
in the revenues of the papal chancery, sign the papal bulls, and aid in the 
work of the consistories. In the process of canonization and examination 
of candidates they enjoy the use of pontificals, and have many other 
privileges, 

2. Protonotaries Apastolic Stipernumerary are canons of certain Roman 
basilicas. They have been made domestic prelates by the pope, 

3. Protonotaries Apostolic ad instar are appointed by the pope and are 
entitled to the same external insignia as protonotaries apostolic de numero, 

4- Protonotaries Apostolic Titular or Honorary, receive the dignity as a 
special privilege. They are not members of the pontifical household and 
enjoy their rank as prelates only outside of Rome. Members of the first 
three classes have the right to use and wear some of the insignia of bishops, 
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and are titled “Right Reverend"; those of the fourth class wear black only, 
and are titled “Very Reverend.” All are domestic prelates and are addressed 
as “Monsignor.” Apostolic and domestic prelates use a black birena with a 
purple pompom. 


THE ROMAN CURIA 

The Roman Curia consists of twelve sacred congregations, three tribunals, 
and five offices. 

Sacred Congregations, These: consist of a certain number of cardinals and 
other officials who are authorized to transact the business of the Holy See 
within certain limits. Each of the congregations is presided over by the 
cardinal prefect; or if the Roman pontiff himself is the prefect of the con- 
gregation, a cardinal secretary directs it. 

1. Congregation of the Holy Office. This was formerly called the Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition. The supreme pontiff himself is the prefect of this 
congregation, which guards the doctrines on faith and morals; considers 
cases of heresy, apostasy, indulgences, as well as matters pertaining to the 
doctrine of the Sacraments, mixed religion, and the Pauline Privilege; 
cxamines and condemns books; and performs similar duties. 

2. The Consistorial Congregation or Sacred Consistory is composed of the 
pope and the college of cardinals who assemble to discuss weighty matters. 
This congregation prepares the matters to be treated in the consistory, 
appoints bishops, coadjutor bishops, and auxiliary bishops; ereets and 
divides dioceses (in districts not subject to the Propaganda); and receives 
and examines the reports of the bishops on the state and condition of their 
respective dioceses. 

3. The Congregation of the Sacraments, This congregation deals with all 
that concerns the discipline of the seven Sacraments, except what is reserved 
to the Holy Office and the Congregation of Rites. 

4 The Congregation of the Council has charge of the discipline of the 
secular clergy and the laity, revises decrees of plenary and provincial coun- 
cils, and oversees matters concerning canons and parish priests, pious sodali- 
ties, and like matters. 

5. Comgregation of the Religious has jurisdiction over the government, 
discipline, studies, property, and privileges of all religious, including lay 
members of Third Orders; it also gives dispensations to religious from the 
common law, and has other similar duties. 

6. The Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith. This is often called 
the “Propaganda.” It has charge of the Catholic missions for the spread of 
the faith, and whatever is connected wath and necessary for the management 
of the missions. It also has charge of mission territory where no hicrarchy 
is established, or where a hierarchy still is in its incipient stages. 
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7. The Congregation of Sacred Rites has the authority to watch over and 
regulate the sacrecl rites and ceremonies of the Latin rite. It grants dis- 
pensations in such matters, treats of all business comcerning the beatification 
and canonization of the servants of God or concerning the relics of these 
same, and regulates rubrics and liturgical matters. 

8. The Ceremonsal Congregation regulates the ceremonies in the pontifical 
chapel and the papal court, and the sacred functions which the cardinals 
perform outside the papal chapel. 

9. The Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs has jurisdic- 
tion to constitute and to divide dioceses; to appoint bishops in those instances 
where the civil governments have to be dealt with; and to handle matters 
referred to it by the Holy Father through the cardinal secretary of state, 
such as concordats. 

10. The Congregation of Seminary and University Studies superintends 
all of those matters which treat of the government, discipline, temporal 
administration, and studies of seminaries and of those universities depend- 
ing on the authority of the Church, It gives authority to confer academic 
degrees and prescribes the requisites for conferring the degrees. 

11. The Congregation of the Oriental Church has for its prefect the 
Roman pontif. To this congregation are reserved all affairs referring to 
persons, discipline, and rites of the Oriental Churches; and also mixed cases 
involving parties of both the Latin and the Oriental rites, 

12. Congregation of the Basilica of St, Peter. The care of the business 
pertaining to the building and the upkeep of the Basilica of St. Peter is 
confided to this congregation. 

Sacred Tribunals. There are three tribunals of the Roman Curia. These 
are courts for judging certain cases and crimes and for giving absolution 
from certain censures. 

1. The Sacred Penitentiary. This gives absolution from sins and censures 
reserved to it, grants dispensations from vows, and supervises certain classes 
of indulgences. 

2. The Sacred Roman Rota is so called because its twelve officials, called 
auditors, are seated in a circle and by turns examine the controversies sub- 
mitted to it. This tribunal hanclles cases demanding judicial procedure, such 
as cases relating to marriage and to religious profession, 

3. The Apostolic Signature. This is the supreme tribunal of the Roman 
Curia. It handles all cases of appeal, and settles controversies as to the 
jurisdiction of the inferior tribunals. 

Sacred Offices. The five offices of the Roman Curia are as follows: 

r. Apostolic Chancery, It is the duty of the apostolic chancery io send 
out apostolic letters and bulls concerning the provision of consistorial offices 
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in conferring them, 

3- Apostolic Camera. This office has the care and administration of the 
temporal goods of the Holy See, especially at such times as the Holy 
See is vacant, 


5. The Secretariate of Briefs to Princes and Latin Letters has the office 
ol writing in Latin the acts of the supreme pontiff which have been com- 
mitted to it by him. 


PAPAL LETTERS 

The following types of letters, differing in purpose and in length, are 
sent out from time to time by the Holy Father. 

Apostolic Letter. Formerly any document issued by the Holy See, now 
Principally a brief used for lesser appointments, for erecting and dividing 
mission territory, for designating basilicas, and for approving religious 
congregations. 


(a round leaden seal havi ng an one side a representation of SS. Peter and 
Paul, and on the other the name of the reigning pope), which is attached 
tò the document. If it be a bull of Brace, the bulla is attached by a silken 
cord; if a bull of justice, by a hemp cord, 
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Constitution. A papal law or grant used for dogmatic or disciplinary 
pronouncements is called a constitution. Since 1911 constitutions have been 
used for erecting or dividing dioceses. 

Decree. A decree is a legislative enactment taking the form of a constitu. 
tion, apostolic letter, or motu proprio. It concerns faith and discipline 
as they affect the general welfare of the Church. 

Decretal. A papal letter containing an authoritative decision on some 
point of discipline. 

Encyclical. This is a circular letter addressed by the pope to all the 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and bishops, in communion with the 
Holy See, It differs in technical form from a bull or a brief and treats of 
matters affecting the general welfare of the Church. In it the Holy Father 
may condemn some prevalent forms of error, point out dangers which 
threaten faith or morals, exhort the faithful to constancy, or prescribe 
remedies for evils foreseen or already existing. 

Motu Proprio. These words mean “by his own accord,” and they refer to 
the fact that the provisions of the rescript have been decided upon by the 
pope personally, and not on the advice of the cardinals or others. It is an 
informal decree. 

Rescript. A papal reply to questions or petitions of individuals, 


DIOCESE 

A diocese is a tract of territory, the population of which is under the 
immediate jurisdiction of a Catholic bishop. It is composed of a number of 
parishes. The bishop in charge of a diocese is called the ordinary. 

Vicar-General. Whenever the needs of the diocese require it, a vicar- 
general is appointed. He should be a secular priest at least thirty years old, 
and well versed in theology and canon law. He takes precedence over all 
other clergy of the diocese. He assists the bishop, and the official acts he 
performs have the same force as those of the bishop. If the diocese is under 
a religious community, the vicar-general may be a religious. The vicar- 
general is usually a monsignor. 

Chancellor. Each diocese has a chancellor, whose Office is the channel for 
most diocesan business, This is a priest whose: principle duty is to keep 
the acts of the Curia in the archives, to arrange them in chronological order, 
and to make an index of them, If necessary, he may have an assistant 
called a vice-chancellor, The chancellor must be a notary, since he must 
write the acts and transactions in judicial proceedings, and faithfully consign 
to writing the proceedings, which he must sign. 

Other Diocesan Offices. The bishop has a secretary, a board of diocesan 


consultors, a diocesan attorney, a matrimonial court, examiners for the 
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clergy, a school board, one or more censors of books, and other officers who 
participate in the administration of the diocese. 

Pastoral Letter. An ecclesiastical document written by the bishop, either 
to all of the members of his diocese or to the clergy only, is called a 
pastoral letter, It may be issued by the bishop individually, or from a synod, 


(GOVERNMENT OF A PARISH 

Over each parish church there is a pastor or rector who is its ruler, beth 
in spiritual and in temporal things, subject to the authority of the bishop 
and the restrictions of Church law. He must be a priest of good morals, 
sufficient learning, zeal, and purpose. He is responsible for the care of the 
souls within the limits of his territory- He must say Mass, or have it said, 
for his parishioners about go times a year. He must also administer the 
Gacraments, when reasonably requested to do so; must know his flock për- 
sonally through visits; must bring back the erring and wayward; and must 
treat the poor and the sick with charity and. patience, giving special attention 
io the training of the young. 

Parish priests may be removable or irremovable, but cithet may be moved 
for a serious cause. 

Priests may be assisted by other priests, called caurates, in parishes where 
this is necessary because of the number of parishioners, or because of the 
numerous duties. 


FAST AND ABSTINENCE 

The Church prescribes fast and abstinence in order that the faithful may 
do penance for their sins, may overcome their passions and so gain sell- 
control, and may win God's graces by mortification. Our Lord Himself said: 
“Unless you repent, you will all perish” (Luke 13:3). 

The law of fasting prescribes that only one full meal be taken in a day, 
Custom allows those who fast to take a cup of coffee, tea, or light chocolate 
with two ounces of bread in the morning, and a collation in the evening. 
Those who fast may eat meat only once, at the principal meal. Cold-blooded 
animals and fish are permitted. Custom, more than scientific classification, 
determines the lawfulness of certain foods. 

Abstinence means refraining from eating flesh meat of warm-blooded and 
breathing land animals, including birds and fowl, and also meat soup 
and gravy. 

Those Obliged to Fast and Abstain. All are bound by law of fasting from 
the ages of twenty-one to fifty-nine years inclusive, unless legitimately ex- 
cused. The sick and the convalescent, those of weak health, nursing women, 
the very poor, and those engaged in laborious work are excused from fasting. 
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Pastors may dispense for a just cause individual persons or families from 
fast or abstinence, or from both. Ordinaries may also dispense a whole parish 
or an entire diocese because of public health, or some extraordinary event 
which brings a large concourse of people together, such as an annual 
the feast of a national patron, or the golden jubilee of the parish. Since 1 
bishops of the United States may dispense their subjects from fast and 
abstinence when a civil holiday falls on a day of fast or abstinence, 

All Catholics who have completed their seventh year are obliged to abstain 
from eating flesh meat on the days prescribed. Persons who are sick 
convalescent, or are too poor to obtain lawful foods, are exempt from 
abstinence. Workingmen and their families may be dispensed from the la 
of abstimence by the ordinary on all days except the Fridays throughout the 
year, Ash Wednesday, the morning of Holy Saturday, and Christmas Eve, 
The other members of the family may also eat meat when the head of 
house is allowed to do so by the workingman’s indult, but if they a 
obliged to fast, they may eat meat but once a day. United States servicemen 
and women are allowed to eat meat on all days except Ash Wednesday, 
Christmas Eve, Good Friday, and the forenoon of Holy Saturday. Anyone 
who is in doubt as to his obligation to fast or to abstain should consult hi 
pastor or confessor. 

When These Laws Are Binding. The law of fasting must be 
on all days of Lent except on Sundays. The Lenten fast ceases on Holy 
Saturday at noon. The season of Lent is kept in memory of our Lord's 
fast of forty days in the desert. Before the cighth century, the Lenten 
fast was absolute — until sunset — and the meal then consisted of bread and 
vegetables. About the tenth century, the breaking of fast at noonday was 
introduced, and a little later the taking of a collation was permitted in 
addition to the daily meal. 

The law of abstinence must be observed on all Fridays. This is in memory 
of our Lord's death on Good Friday. The law of both fast and abstinence 
must be observed on Ash Wednesday, on the Fridays and Saturdays of Lent, 
on the Ember Days, and on the eves of Pentecost, Assumption, All Saints, 
and Christmas. However, the bishops of the United States have an indult 
by which the Saturday abstinence during Lent is transferred to Wednesday, 
A tourist coming into the United States has the option of observi 
either day. 

The time for fast and abstinence is reckoned from midnight to midnight 

Local ordinaries may, for a special occasion, order a fast or abstinence 
any day they select. 

1. Ember Days. Ember days are: special days of prayer and fasting i 
at the beginning of the four seasons of the year. Because they occur four 
times during the year, they are called in the language of the Church 
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Quatuor Tempora, den the four seasons. They occur on Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday of the following four weeks: (1) after the feast of St. Lucy 
(December 13), (2) after the first Sunday in Lent, (3) after Pentecost Sun- 
day, (4) after the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross (September 14). The 
Ember Days may be more easily remembered by the following verse: 


Post Lent, 
Post Pent., 
Post Cruci, 
Post Lucy. 

The purpose of the Ember Days is to dedicate the four seasons to God, 
and to petition His blessing upon the crops and fruits, in joyful thanksgiving 
for the blessings received during the harvest, to do penance for past sins, 
and to pray for worthy priests. Ever since early times, these days have been 
sct aside for conferring the various grades of Holy Orders. Therefore, on 
these days, instead of a single Collect, Lesson, and Gradual, the Mass: con- 
tains several sets of them, since one grade of Holy Orders is conferred after 
cach of these sets. Even if there is no ordination taking place at the Mass, 
these extra Collects, etc. are said on these days. 

2. Vigils of Feasts. The vigil of a feast means the day preceding it. It 
comes from the Latin sigilia, meaning “a watch” or “guard.” The early 
Christians kept vigil sometimes throughout the night, or for a portion of it, 
in preparation for every feast. Prayers were said, sermons occasionally were 
preached, psalms were recited, and portions of Holy Scripture were read. 

There are now eighteen vigils in the Rornan calendar. Those of Christmas, 
Epiphany, and Pentecost are styled “major” (privileged); the remaining 
ones are “minor” or lesser vigils; namely, those of Easter, Ascension, As- 
sumption, St. John the Baptist, St. Lawrence, All Saints, the Immaculate 
Conception, and eight feasts of Apostles. Only four of these vigils (and the 
forenoon of Holy Saturday) are now days of fast—those of Christmas, 
Pentecost, the Assumption, and All Saints. When a vigil falls on a Sunday, 
there is neither fast nor abstinence. 


CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 

Censorship is previous examination of a book by competent ecclesiastical 
authority to see whether it contains anything contrary to faith or morals, 
of discreditable to the Church. Some books are required by Church Law to 
have ecclesiastical censorship prior to publication. When they have been 
censored, they bear the imprimatur of the ordinary — permission to have 
the book published, but not necessarily an approval of the contents. The 
name of the censor and that of the ordinary are generally printed at the 
beginning or end of a work. 
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The following classes of literature require ecclesiastical censorship prior 
to publication: 

1. Books of Holy Writ; annotations or commentaries on these books, 

2. Books treating of Holy Scripture, sacred theology, Church history, 
canon, law, natural theology, and ethics. 

3. Prayer books; devotional, catechetical, moral, ascetical, and mystical 
books and pamphlets. 

4. All writings which contain anything that particularly concerns religion 
and morals. 

5. Printed pictures of our Lord, our Blessed Mother, of the saints, etc., 
whether or not a prayer is printed with them. 

Books Prohibited by Canon Law. The following books or publications, 
because of their mature or because of their lack of approwal by competent 
authority, are generally prohibited by the Code of Canon Law: 

r. Editions of the original text and of ancient Catholic versions of Holy 
Scripture when published by non-Catholics; translations by non-Catholics 
of such texts into any language. 

2. Books that propound or defend heresy and schism or attempt to 
undermine the foundations of religion; that attack or ridicule a dogma of 
the Church; that defend errors condemned by the Holy See; that dis- 
parage divine worship, or seek to umdermine the ecclesiastical discipline; 
that ridicule ecclesiastical hierarchy or the clerical or religious states; that 
purposely attack religion or good morals; or that are written by non- 
Catholics treating of religion, unless it is evident that they contain nothing 
contrary to the Catholic Faith. 

3. Books that treat of or approve superstition, fortunetelling, divination, 
spiritism, or like practices. 

4. Books that defend the legality of dueling, of suicide, or of divorce; that 
seek to prove that Freemasonry and other similar sects are uscful and not 
detrimental to Church and State. 

5. Editions of approved liturgical books so altered that they no longer 
agree with the authentic texts. 

6. Books that spread apocryphal indulgences, or indulgences not approved 
by the Holy See. 

7. Pictures of our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, angels, saints, etc, not in 
keeping with the spirit or declaration of the Church. 

8. Certain books specifically forbidden by the Holy See and listed in a 
published catalogue entitled “The Index of Forbidden Books.” 

Natural law alone forbids the reading of books that constitute a grave 
danger to faith or morals. It is not necessary that the work be on the Index 
in order to be forbidden. If forbidden, it may not, without permission, be 
published, read, retained, sold, translated into another language, or lent to 
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another. Permission may be grantee for the reading ol a certain book for a 
good reason: Excommunication may be incurred by those publishing and 
these knowingly reading, defending, or retaining books written by apostates, 
heretics, or schismatics which defend these, or those books condemned by 
name in apostolic letters of the pope himself. 

Index of Forbidden Books. The first Roman index of forbidden books 
was issued by Pope Paul IV. The Tridentine Index, published. in 186g by 
Pope Pius IV, succeeded it. In 1897 Pope Leo XIII thoroughly revised the 
existing rules to make them milder without altering their nature. The pres- 
ent laws date from the New Code of Canon Law in force since May 19, 
1918. Not every bad book can be listed om the Index. Only the most out- 
standing and pernicious are banned by name. Catholics may mot read any 
book dangerous to faith or morals, as was mentioned above. 

The latest edition of the Index, published in 1938, reproduces the previous 
edition of 1929 and includes all additions made up to the end of Febru- 
ary, 1938. 

A special Congregation for the Reform of the Index and for the Correc- 
tion of Books, created by Pope St. Pius V in 1571, exists today, with uni» 
versal jurisdiction, extending to all Catholics. This congregation of cardinals 
seeks out harmful publications and, after mature examination, condemns 
and proscribes them, if it deems suitable, 


CANONIZATION OF A SAINT 

The Church, in her wisdom, docs not permit any public honor to be given 
at her altars to anyone who has not been officially beatified or canonized, 
Only after the most searching investigation of the life and writings of the 
person in question, and of the alleged miracles presented as proof of sanctity, 
does the pope pass judgment. In the case of a martyr, the essential point 
for beatification is to prove that death was for the faith. Those not martyrs 
are called confessors, widows, bishops, doctors, virgins, and other appropriate 
titles, according to their state in life. 

At one time bishops were called upon to decide on the veneration of 
saints in their own dioceses. Canonization through papal declaration for the 
entire Church did not take place until medieval times. The oldest instance 
is the canonization of the holy bishop, Ulric of Augsburg, which was under- 
taken by Pope John XV during a synod held in Rome in 993. 

Steps Toward Veneration. The first step in the process of canonization is 
to establish the practice of heroic virtue. The examinations begin in the 
diocese where the person lived. Only when these are declared satisfactory 
is the cause taken up in Rome. 

Ordinarily, the inquiry as to whether a person has practiced heroic virtue 
(which must precede beatification) is not begun until fifty years after his 
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death. But of recent years there have been some exceptions to this rule, 
such as St. Gabriel of the Sorrowful Mother; St. Thérèse, the Little Flower; 
and St. Frances Xavier Cabrini, 


The inquiries made are of three kinds: those concerning his reputation, 


his sanctity, and his miracles; those to prove that he has not been publicly 
venerated; and those regarding his writings, if there are any, according 10 
the bull of Pope Urban VIII. The subject is examined chiefly to see whether 
he has practiced the three theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
and the four cardinal virtues of prudence, temperance, justice, and forti- 
tude — particularly that virtue proper and distinguishing to the person's 
calling. The results are sent to Rome, to the Congregation of Rites. A cardi 
nal is deputed by the pope as manager of the cause. The writings are 
carefully examined by theologians, and an advocate and procurator of the 
Cause are appointed to prepare all the documents that pertain to the case. 
The advocate is known as the “Devil's Advocate,” the popular name for 
the “Promoter of the Faith” who raises all possible objections, since it is 
his duty to establish the sanctity of the one whose cause is being considered, 

The results of these investigations are printed and distributed to the car- 
dinals in the Congregation of Rites forty days before the day assigned for 
their discussion. This is to ascertain whether or not the cause is to be 
introduced. If the congregation is of the opinion that the matter should be 
carried further, a commission is appointed to introduce it. The Holy Father 
signs approval of the commission, and the servant of God is thereafter 
known by the title veneradle. This commission. is usually appointed ten years 
after the first reports have gone to the Congregation of Rites, unless the time 
is shortened by a papal dispensation. 

Steps Toward Beatification. Once a person has been declared “Venerable,” 
letters are sent to the Church authorities of the place or places where he 
lived, directing them to make further inquiries concerning his sanctity and 
miracles. The results of this examination must be completed within eighteen 
months. Documents are then prepared by the advocate of the cause demon- 
strating the validity of all that has been done thus far. These are discussed 
at a special meeting of the congregation wherein it is the duty of the Pro- 
moter of the Faith to present difficulties and objections against further 
consideration of the cause. 

Three more meetings of the congregation are held, at the last of which 
the pope himself presides. Evidence must be produced that the venerable 
servant of God practiced virtues, both theological and cardinal, in a heroic 
degree. The majority must vote in the affirmative each time in order that 
the matter be carried further. Complete reports of each mecting are 
prepared and printed. At the last meeting the pope is asked to sign 
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a solemn decree conlirming the findings of the committee, Then two im- 
portant miracles wrought through the intercession of the servant of God 
must be proved. These are studied with the aid of outstanding physicians. 
Three mectings again take place, and the three reports are submitted to the 
pope, who must confirm the decree that there is proof of the miracles. 

Ata final meeting of the congregation a last debate is held and a vote 
taken, On an appointed day the solemn ceremony of beatification takes place 
in the Vatican Basilica, when the sovereign pontiff issues decrees permitting 
public veneration (usually in certain places only) of the servant of God, 
henceforth known as blessed. The one so declared is assigned a special Mass 
and Office, which are reserved to those places where the person: is permitted 
to be honored. 

The solemn beatification takes place in the Basilica of St. Peter, Rome, 
where the brief is read and a picture of the “Blessed” is unveiled. Iu the 
evening, after the beatification of a saint, the pope returns to the Basilica to 
venerate the relics of the person beatified, and remains for Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

Steps ‘Toward Canonization. After the solemn beatification of a saint, 
iwo more well-authenticated miracles must be proved to have taken place 
through the intercession of the beatus. The process for canonization may be 
begun at any time after it is reported that these miracles have been wrought. 
Again comes a most searching examination. The three congregations which 
were convened for the beatification process are reconvened. After the meet- 
ing of the last, the pope orders the Promoter of the Faith and the Secretary 
of the Congregation of Rites to draw up a decree declaring the genuineness 
of the miracles and at the same time stating that there is no obstacle in the 
way of the next step in the canonization process. 

The next step is the request to the pope, made twice by the postulator of 
the cause, that the holy man or woman in question be enrolled in the 
catalogue of saints. The pope replies cach time that it is best to seck the 
will of God in prayer. Accordingly, litanies and the Veni Creator are 
chanted. A third request is then made by the postulator of the cause. To 
this the pope replies by ordaining “in honor of the Holy Trinity, for the 
glory of the Catholic Faith, and the progress of the Christian religion, in 
virtue of our Lord Jesus Christ, of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and of 
his own plenary and proper authority" that the subject in question should 
be numbered in the catalogue of the saints. He further declares that the 
saint’s memory shall be celebrated on a certain day in every part of the 
Church. 

A solemn Mass, usually celebrated by the pope, follows this declaration. 
The pope issues a bull of canonization which no longer permits, but com- 
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mands that public veneration be given the saint throughout the uni 
Church. This great ceremony usually takes place in St. Peter's, where 
first Mass in honor of the new saint is celebrated, and his image 
venerated. A solemn novena or triduum is made in another church of 
city chosen for this purpose. This same nine or three day's service may 
be held elsewhere within a given time following the canonization. 


CHAPTER XXII 
CATHOLIC LIFE AND ACTIVITIES 


Meaning and Purpose of Catholic Action. Pope Pius XI uses the term 
“Catholic Action” to mean not merely the pursuit of personal Christian 
perfection, which is its first and greatest end; but also to mean a true 
apostolate in which Catholics of every social class participate. It is an 
apostolate organized hierarchically, thar is, after the pattern of the Church — 
parochial, diocesan, and universal— under the direct supervision of the 
teaching and ruling body of the Church. The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ is the basis for the very existence of Catholic Action.“ 

The faithful, chroughout the ages, in gratitude for the gift of faith, have 
been ever ready to help others by means of the lay apostolate. The first 
Christians, after they had come to the knowledge of the truth, became 
other apostles in their efforts to spread the Gospel. The lowliest layman, 
as well as the most exalted clergyman, has his share to contribute to the 
grand work of the salvation of souls. Catholic Action is religion in action — 
Pope Pius XI says that “Catholic Action is the participation of the laity in 
the apostolate of the hierarchy” for the purpose of establishing the universal 
reign of Jesus Christ. “Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations” 
(Matt. 28:19). As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you” (John 20:21). 
The purpose of the lay apostolate is to compensate for the insufficient num- 
ber of priests, or to reach certain fields where the priest is effectually excluded. 

The firmest foundation for Catholic Action is the liturgy, which is essen- 
tially the socializing factor in the most perfect of perfect societics — the Cath- 
olic Church. The most impelling motive in life is the love of Christ, and this 
should be the driving force behind Catholic Action. Catholic Action is the 
means whereby the Mystical Body attains its fullness in the social life of man, 

Ways of Participating in Catholic Action. Catholics should promote the 
diffusion of Christian principles of faith and morals in every department of 
life — domestic, social, and legislative. There are various ways by which 
these ends may be attained. A program which explains Catholic doctrine 
may be sponsored on the radio; children in rural districts may be instructed; 
study clubs may be conducted; protests may be made against legislation 
that is dangerous to the family and to the rising generation. Articles, books, 
and plays which incorporate the Catholic philosophy of life may be written, 


1 The National Catholic Almanac, 1942, P. 334. 
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Other means are through promoting international peace; through the study 
of labor disputes; through social service work: through assisting Catholic im- 
migrants; through contributing to the support of Catholic hospitals, orphan 
asylums, and protectories; through helping to organize clubs for young 
People; and through assisting the priests in the various activities of one’s 
Parish. Most of these suggested activities are group activities, since Catholic 
Action is essentially a corporate undertaking. It must be a spiritual group, 
composed of members sensitive to spiritual values, and living Catholic life 
to the full. It must be a corporate group, aware of its task as a functioning 
unit of the Mystical Body of Christ. It must be an apostolic group, always 
in quest of souls. It must be an obedient group, following out to the smallest 
detail every command of its bishop. 

The faithful may save souls individually by prayer, especially through the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which may be offered for the conversion of sin- 
ners, for the success of those laboring in home or forcign missions, for 
Priests and religious, for an increase in religious vocations; and by good 
example. Example is a powerful incentive to good or evil. “Be imitators of 
me as I am of Christ“ (1 Cor, 4:16), If Catholics are negligent in their 
religious duties, or are not careful of their conduct in their business or social 
life, instead of attracting others to the true Church, they will drive them 
away. A Catholic must, therefore, live the Gospel, and show by the example 
of his daily life how the Christian way of living can and does transform 
human nature. 


VOCATIONS 

Before one can lead others to Christ, he must himself lead a good Christian 
life. Christians attain perfection by following their vocation, Everyone has 
a vocation to love God and to serve Him as much as he or she can. There 
is a general invitation extended to all to be perfect. A vocation is an invita- 
tion from God to serve Him in a special state, in which state God intends 
each one to become perfect and to save his soul. All are called to become 
perfect, that is, to be saints, But there are different degrees of sanctity, and 
all do not attain sanctity by performing the same works. All that is necessary 
to become a saint is to keep in the state of grace, and to aim at fulfilling 
one’s duties perfectly. 

Many people think that cach one may choose the state of life which he 
likes best. They do not consider themselves responsible to anyone for their 
choice. Many, too, are guided by the advice and example of their parents. 
Some are moved by ambition or love or riches, and select their vocation 
accordingly. Catholics, however, should not be ignorant of the true meaning 
of a vocation. The Church teaches that there is such a thing as a vocation, 
and theologians say that Gad is pleased to have men serve Him in a special 
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state of life, although He does not make it an absolute ubligation to select 
that one in particular, A man is best qualified for the state which God 
would like him to select. The choice of a state of life is the most important 
of earthly affairs. While salvation does not absolutely depend on the state of 
life selected, the consequences of making a bad choice may be very serious, 
A man receives special graces by embracing his proper vocation, which ren- 
ders it easier for him to attain salvation than if he selected some other state. 

States of Life. There are many callings im this life, but there are only 
three vocations properly so called; namely, the priesthood and religious life; 
single life in the world; and marriage. 

1. The Religious State. The perfection expected of religious is higher than 
that expected of ordinary Christians, The means used by God to call men 
and women to the religious life are as diverse as there are types of men, 
Some receive extraordinary calls, but the majority are lured by God's honor 
and glory and the sweet and close companionship with Jesus. However, 
there need be no interior emotions or attraction. There may even be strong 
disinclinations. Fitness, a right intention, and the call or approval by the 
bishop or religious superior constitute a religious vocation. Such a vocation 
cannot be created, but it can be fostered. 

Priesthood —The holy priesthood is the most sublime of all states in 
dignity and power. Priests are the ambassadors of Christ, duly appointed 
to represent Him in His dealings with the faithful. A priest is the “servant 
of Christ and steward of the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. 4:1). He is, as iv 
were, another Christ, doing what Christ Himself did. It is through him 
that the faithful share in the fruits of the Sacrifice of the Mass and receive 
the Body and Blood of their Saviour. The priest, like Christ, goes abour 
doing good, and he speaks with the authority of Christ Himself. “As the 
Father has sent Me, I also send you” (John 20:21), When a man becomes a 
priest, he offers himself as a holocaust in the service of God. While a priest, 
through his self-sacrifice and compassion for a sinful world, is a true disciple 
of the “Man of Sorrows,” he is never without his spiritual joys. Interior con- 
solations, derived from his efforts in saving souls, more than compensate 
him for his labors. He knows that there is no greater work on earth than 
to save a soul for which Christ shed His Blood. 

Diocesan (or secular) priests are those members of the clergy who do not 
live a community life, nor bind themselves by the religious vows. Their 
immediate superior is the bishop of that diocese in which such priests pledge 
themselves to labor for the salvation of souls, In the rite of ordination to 
the priesthood, the elerie makes an explicit promise to obey his proper bishop, 

It is customary to apply the title of Religious to all men and women who 
have dedicated themselves entirely to God in an approved order, congrega- 
tion, or society by the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
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There are many religious orders and congregations. An order is am insti- 
tute whose members make solemn vows. A congregation is a group whose 
members make simple vows, whether perpetual or temporary. 

Religious orders are divided into the contemplative, the active, and the 
mixed. Contemplative religious lead a life of prayer and penance. Their 
great object is union with God and the salvation of souls by self-sacrifice. 
Besides frequent prayers during the day, and even at night, they practice 
many penances, and seldom break their silence. By their holy lives they 
bring down the blessing of God on the city or countryside where they dwell. 
Among the contemplative orders for men in the United States are three 
monasteries of the Trappists or Reformed Cistercians. 

Active orders preach the Gospel, teach religion, and contribute to the 
welfare of the Church by their missionary labors. They deal directly with 
men, and are the external instruments used by God for the salvation of souls. 
When to this activity an order joins contemplation, it is called a mixed 
order. From their penitential life and their union with God they derive a 
powerful influence for good. 

just as in the army there are various branches — engineer corps, infantry, 
air force, etc. — 50 in the religious life there are various orders performing 
different works. The following list, though necessarily incomplete, gives 
some idea of the diversity of orders and of the purposes for which they 
were founded. 

1. The Carmelite Order is reputed to be the oldest in the Church. It traces 
its origin to Elias, the Prophet of Carmel. Its special work is to spread 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary, particularly through her scapular. 

2. The Hermits of St. Augustine (Augustinians), founded in 423, at 
Hippo, united several monastic societies following the Rule of St. Augustine. 
This order is dedicated to educational, missionary, and parochial activities. 

3. The order of St. Benedict (Benedictines), founded in 529 by St. Bene- 
dict of Nursia, has for its aim the personal sanctification of its members, 
and is engaged im teaching the practice of the arts, agriculture, study, and 
the care of souls. 

4. The Canons regular of St. Augustine were established by St. Bernard 
of Menthon about 1004. They follow the rule of St. Augustine, and are 
engaged in parochial and. educational work. 

g. The Order of Cistercians of the Strict Observance (Trappist) was 
founded in 1098 by St. Robert. Its members follow the rule of St. Benedict. 
This is a strictly cloistered order. 

6. The Order of Canons Regular of Premontré (Premonstratensians) is a 
religious order founded in 1220 by St. Norbert. Its members follow the rule 
of St. Augustine with austere supplementary statutes. They have five par- 
ticular ends: the singing of the Divine Office, zeal for the salvation of souls, 
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the spirit of habitual penance, a special devotion to the Holy Eucharist, and 
devotion to the Immaculate Conception. 

7- The Franciscans, or Order of Friars Minor, was founded by St. Francis 
of Assisi in 1209. There are three branches — Friars Minor (or more popu- 
larly, Franciscans), Conventuals, and Capuchins. They are devoted to mis- 
sionary work, retreats, and educational wor k. 

8. The Order of Preachers, commonly called Dominicans, was founded 
by St. Dominic in 1216. This order follows the rule of St. Augustine, with cer- 


10. The Society of Jestis (Jesuits) was founded by St. Ignatius Loyola in 
1540. Its members are engaged in apostolic works of various kinds. Mis- 
sionary work and educational work are foremost among their activities, By 
special pontifical privilege, certain members of the society are permitted to 
take solemn vows. To ordinary vows they add a fourth—to obey the pope 
in regard to the missions. 

11. The Oratorians, a congregation of secular priests founded in 1560 by 
St. Philip Neri, is composed of members who live under obedience, but are 
not bound by vows. Their object is threefold — prayer, teaching, and 
reception of the Sacraments. 


of the passion of our Lord, which is the subject of their fourth vow. 
14. The Congregation of the Most Holy Redecmer (Redemptorists) is a 
religious congregation of missionary priests founded in 1732 by St. Alphon- 


us Liguori. The original object was to labor among the neglected country 
people near Naples, but the order has spread all over the world, among 


many separate provinces. 
15. The Society of Priests of St, Sulpice (Sulpicians) was founded at 
Paris in 1642 by Jean Jacques Olier, for the Purpose of Providing directors 
for the seminaries established by him. In ry9r this society was introduced 
into the United States by Bishop Carroll, to take charge of seminaries. 
Many diocesan seminaries owe their existence to this society, which now 

has several major seminaries under its jurisdiction. 
16. Priests of the Most Precious Blood, a society devoted to mission and 
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retreat work, was founded in Italy in 1815, by Blessed Gaspare del Bufalo. 

17. The Oblates of Mary Immaculate, founded in 1816 by Charles Joseph 
Eugene de Mazenod, is composed of priests and lay brothers. Their prin- 
cipal aims are instructing and converting the poor; and giving missions, 
retreats, and catechism courses, especially in rural parishes. 

18. The Congregation of Holy Cross, an amalgamation of the Brothers 
of St. Joseph and the Fathers of Holy Cross, was established in 1842 at 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Their objects are threefold — their own sanctification; 
the sanctification of their fellow men, by preaching; and the Christian 
education of youth. 

19. Augustinians of the Assumption originated in the College of the 
Assumption, Nimes, France, in 1843 by the Reverend Emmanuel d’Alzon 
to combat irreligion and schism. 

20. The Society of St. Francis de Sales (Salesians of Don Bosco) was 
founded for the Christian education of the young by St. John Bosco, near 
Turin, Italy, in 1844. 

21. The Missionary Society of St. Paul the Apostle (Paulists), founded 
in the United States by Father Isaac Thomas Hecker in 1858, labors for 
conversions by means of sermons, lectures, special missions, and the press. 

22. The Society of the Blessed Sacrament is a religious congregation 
founded in 1864 by Venerable Father Peter Julian Eymard. Its special object 
is devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. The Blessed Sacrament is perpetually 
exposed in their houses and in churches under their jurisdiction, and each 
religious devotes two hours during the day and one at night to adoration. 

23. The Society of the Divine Word, a socicty devoted to the missions, 
was founded in Holland in 1875, by Rev. Arnold Jansen. 

24. The Society of the Divine Saviour (Salvatorians), founded at Rome 
in 1881 by Father John Baptist Jordan, with rules and constitutions based 
largely on those of the Society of Jesus, add to the usual three vows a fourth, 
of apostolic mission work. 

25. The Society of the Atonement, a branch of the Third Order Regular 
of St. Francis, was founded in the United States in 1899 by Paul Jarnes 
Francis, a clergyman af the Episcopal Church. This society originated the 
Church Unity Octave in 1908, and in 1909 was received with its founder 
corporately into the Catholic Church. 

26. Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America (Maryknoll) is a society 
of secular priests founded in the United States by Revs, Thomas F. Price 
and James A. Walsh in 1911, with the sanction of Pope Pius X. As their 
title indicates, they are devoted mainly to work in the foreign missions. 

Brothers — Religious brotherhoods teach and conduct hospitals; lay broth- 
ers hald such positions as sacristans, stewards, farmers, tailors, and chefs, 
in communities composed largely of priests. 
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Many religious congregations of teaching brotherhoods are laboring in 
the United States. Among these are the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
the Marist Brothers, the Brothers of Mary, the Franciscan Brothers, the 
Irish Christian Brothers, Brothers of the Holy Cross, Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart, Brothers of Charity, and the Xaverian Brothers. The Alexian Brothers 
murse the sick, 

Religious Sisterhoods— Like the religious orders of men, the sisterhoods 
are divided into the contemplative, the active, and the mixed. The con- 
templative orders for women in the United States include the Poor Clares, 
the Discalced Carmelites, the Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, 
the Sister Adorers of the Precious Blood, the Daughters of the Cross and 
Passion (Passionist Nuns), and Sisters of the Visitation, The Society of Our 
Lady of the Retreat in the Cenacle is a semicloistered congregation. The 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament (Cacramentines) are a mixed community, 
Practicing perpetual adoration and care of the young. The Socicty of Marie 
Reparatrice is likewise a mixed community, performing active work as well 
as being contemplative. 

Many communities of women are devoted to special works, such as the 
care of the sick, the aged, the blind, the deaf, and others in need. A few 
of these are the Institute of Bon Secours, 4 nursing community who nurse 
the sick in their own homes (the poor gratuitously); the Missionary Sisters 
of the Immaculate Conception, who engage in charitable work in 
hospitals, orphanages, and schools: Missionary Sisters, Servants of the Holy 
Ghost, work in the home and foreign missions, especially in those directed 
by the Society of the Divine Word. The Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of 
Africa help the White Fathers in their missionary work in Africa. Their 
work is the regeneration of pagan womanhood and the relief of spiritual 
and corporal misery. The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, founded for 
missionary labor by Katherine Drexel, in 1899, in Philadelphia, devote them- 
selves to work among the Indians and Negroes of the United States. The 
Society of Missionary Catechists was organized to meet the needs of the 
vast mission territories of southwestern United States, where priests are few. 
The hospital Sisters of St. Francis devote themselves to nursing. 

The majority of communities of women are devoted to teaching the 
young, although frequently they do this incidentally to their primary 
object —that of conducting orphanages, or institutions for the blind, the 
deaf, the crippled, ete. There are more than two hundred and sixty teaching 
sisterhoods laboring in the United States. Among these are the Congrega- 
tion of Notre Dame de Montreal, Congregation of Notre Dame de Namur, 
Congregation of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Con- 
gregation of the Pallottine Missionary Sisters, Daughters of Divine Charity, 
Daughters of Jesus, Daughters of the Cross, Daughters of Wisdom, Institute 
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of Mission Helpers (Servants of the Sacred Heart), Institute of Our Lady 
of Charity of the Refuge, Institute of the Divine Compassion, Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of St. Benedict, Orders of the Presenta- 
tion, Dominican Sisters (of which there are several foundations), various 
branches of the Sisters of Charity, Sisters of Divine Providence, Sisters of 
Loretto at the Foot of the Cross, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of St. Agnes of 
Rome, Sisters of St. Ann, Sisters of St. Joseph (various branches), Sisters 
of the Assumption, Sisters Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
Sisters Marianites of the Holy Cross, Sisters of the Holy Cross, Sisters of 
the Holy Family, Sisters of the Holy Name of Jesus and Mary, Sisters of 
the Most Holy Cross and Passion (active Passionist Nuns), Franciscan. 
Sisters of the Atonement, Sisters of the Divine Saviour, Society of the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls, Society of the Holy Child Jesus, Bernardine 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis, Felician Sisters, Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary, and various branches of the Franciscan Order called 
“Third Order” Sisters.“ 

2. Lay State. The lay state includes all those who serve God in the world, 
cither in the married state or in the single state (state of virginity). 

Virginity is a higher state than marriage. Our Lord said: “Not all can 
accept this teaching, but those to whom it has been given .. let him 
accept it who can” (Matt. 19:11, 12); and St. Paul said: “He who gives his 
virgin in marriage does well, and he who does not give her does better” 
(1 Cor. 7:38). The state of virginity is more pleasing to God than the mar- 
ried state, though fewer are called to embrace this state than are called to 
the marriage state. 

Under the guidance of Providence, the majority of men and women select 
the married state. God instituted marriage in the Garden of Eden when He 
created Eve and gave her to Adam as a companion. Our Lord raised 
marriage to the dignity of a Sacrament at the marriage feast at Cana in 
Galilee. The bonds of marriage may not be broken. Although a separation 
is sometimes permitted for lawful reasons, neither party may remarry while 
the other is still alive.’ Many Catholics look upon marriage and marital 
rights only from the standpoint of personal happiness. They are blind to 
the sacramental character of the marital state. Many are ignorant of the 
importance of marriage, of the laws of heredity, and of the need 
of a worthy preparation for this state. However, sanctity may be attained 
in any state of life, and many of the greatest saints became such in the 
married state. 

Young people who wish God to help them in choosing a state of life 


should pray much, receive the Sacraments often, and have a tender devotion 


x) Vide New Catholic Dictionary for brief accounts af sisterhoods mentioned. 
á Vide Part M, Chap. VI, The Sacraments, “Matrimony,” p. 74. 
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to the most Blessed Virgin. The following prayer to know one’s vocation 
is most efficacious: 

O my God, Thou who art the God of Wisdom and of Counsel, who hast 
put in my heart the sincere wish to please none but Thee and to conform 
entirely to Thy Holy Will in the choice of my state of life: grant me, through 
the intercession af the Most Blessed Virgin, my Mother, and of my holy 
Patrons, especially St. Joseph and St. Aloysius Gonzaga, the grace to know 
my vocation and to embrace it, so that I may therein labor for Thy glory, 
work out my salvation, and merit the heavenly reward that Thou hast prom- 
ised to them who do Thy Divine Will, Amen, (300 days indulgence — 
Pope Pius X, May 6, 1905.) 


CATHOLIC ACTION PROPER 

Several ways of participating in Catholic Action were mentioned inci- 
dentally in the previous pages. But as was also stated, Catholic Action is 
largely a group undertaking. There are as many different societies in the 
Church as there are individuals desiring various outlets for their labors in 
behalf of souls, 

Societies and Organizations Which Promote Catholic Action. Most par- 
ishes have some religious societies affiliated with them. There are societies 
for every class of people—men and women, married and single, and even 
for children. These have a variety of objects besides the personal sanctifica- 
tion of their members and the greater glory of God. They may be merely 
devotional organizations; those which perform works of mercy, or offer 
prayers for some special group purpose; or which aid in missionary 
enterprises, 

Pious associations are divided into three classes: Third Orders Secular, 
whase members are not religious but who by their daily lives seek to 
exemplify Catholic standards of thinking and acting; Confraternities, which 
are religious. associations of the faithful canonically established by Church 
authority to accomplish certain works of piety or charity (if united with 
others of the same kind in different localities, they are called archoonfra- 
ternitics). The third class is Pious Unions, which includes leagues and 
sodalities. There are also several associations which are not distinctively 
religious, though all their members are Catholic. These include various 
beneficial organizations such as the Knights of Columbus, Catholic Knights 
of America, Catholic Foresters, and the Catholic Benevolent Legion. 

1. The great society or organization intended especially for Catholic lay- 
men is the Society of the Holy Name of Jesus. This was established by the 
Dominicans, and is under their special charge. In 1564 Pope Pius IV ap- 
Proved the confratermity, which had been organized in 1274, and granted 
indulgences to it. Members pledge themselves to labor for the glory of the 
Holy Name, to pronounce it with reverence, to abstain from sinful speech, 
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and to strive that others shall also refrain from evil speech. Many spiritual 
advantages accrue from active membership in this society. Most parishes 
have a Junior Holy Name Society, which permits boys of “teen” age to 
band themselves together for similar purposes, until they become old 
enough to join the senior group. Monthly reception of Holy Communion 
in a body is the most common activity of this Society. 

2. The Confraternity of the Holy Rosary, instituted in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has received many indulgences from various pontiffs. The obligation 
for members (usually the married women in a parish) is the recitation of 
the beads— fifteen decades within a week. They thus share in the vast 
treasure of merits gained by the great Order of Preachers. 

3. The Children of Mary, founded by the Jesuits about the year 155° 
originated as a society for young men in Rome. In 1577 the Roman 
College sodality was favored with indulgences. It was approved by Pope 
Gregory XIII in 1584. The Prima Primaria (as it was called) was extended 
to girls’ sodalities, as carly as 1617, but Pope Benedict XIV, in 1751, gave 
faculties for the aggregation of sodalities of girls and wornen to the Roman 
Prima Primaria sodality. In 1839, Catherine Labouré, a Sister of Charity, 
had visions in which the miraculous medal of the Blessed Virgin was given 
as the badge of similar associations for young girls. This medal was 
approved by Pope Leo XIII. 

4. The Holy Angels Sodality and the St. Aloysius Sodality are groups of 
smaller girls and boys respectively. Their chief purpose is to advocate fre- 
quent reception of the Sacraments; and, by means of simple meetings, io 
acquaint the children with the benefits to be derived from Corporate Com- 
munion, and thus pave the way for admission into the other societies 
affiliated with the parish. 

5 The League of the Sacred Heart, commonly called the Apostleship of 
Prayer, is purely spiritual in its aims. It strives to promote the practice of 
prayer for the mutual intentions of its members, and to increase Love for 
our blessed Lord. It was founded at Vals, France, December 8, 1844. by 
Father Francis Xavier Goutrelet, S.J. and was approved by Pope Pius IX, 
in 1879. It was revised and approved by Pope Leo XIII. in 1896, The league 
is under the special care of the Society of Jesus. Its work is carried on 
through the magazine The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, which is pub- 
lished in different parts of the world and in various languages. It consists 
of separate societies known as centers, each in charge of a local director. 
Under him are promoters, each caring for a band of members and dis- 
tributing leaflets each month. These leaflets contain the liturgical calendar 
for the month, the intentions of the associates, and the practice of piety 
expected of the members for that month. The members offer daily prayers 
and good works, recite a decade of the beads daily for the special intentions 
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of the Holy Father, and make the Communion of reparation on an assigned 
day of the month or week. The first Friday of each month is obscrved as a 
day of special devotion. The badge of the Sacred Heart is the emblem of this 
society. Anyone, regardless of age or sex, may belong. 

6. Purgatorial Societies. These are devoted to the suffering members of 
the Church, and are almost as old as the Church herself. There are many 
of them, under the auspices of various religious orders, all of which are 
enriched with numerous indulgences by the Holy See. 

7. The Bona Mors Confraternizy, founded October 2, 1648, in the Church 
of the Gesu in Rome by Father Vincent Caraffa, seventh general of the 
Society of Jesus, was approved by the Sovereign Pontiffs Innocent X and 
Alexander VII. In 1729, it was raised to an archconfraternity, and enriched 
with numerous indulgences by Pope Benedict XIII. The short Latin title, 
Bona Mors, means a Happy Death, and states the object of the association; 
namely, to prepare its members to die in peace with God by a well-regulated 
life. The longer title, Confraternity of Our Lord Fesus Christ Dying on the 
Cross, and of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, His Sorrowful Mother, eg- 
presses the chief means to attain that end. The members, who must be 
enrolled by a director of the association, say daily three Our Fathers and 
three Hail Marys in honor of the three hours’ agony of Christ crucified, in 
addition to performing other acts of devotion, among which is that of 
spending a day cach month in preparation for death, 

8. The Sr. Vincent de Paul Society, found in almost every city parish, is 
an organization of Catholic laymen, almost world wide, engaged in minis- 
tering to the needs of the poor. It was founded in Paris in 1833 by Frederic 
Antoine-Ozanam, who chose St. Vincent de Paul as the patron. There are 
three classes of membership — active, subscribing, and honorary. The active 
members serve God by visiting the poor in their homes and assisting them 
according to their needs. The others give financial aid. 

9. The Nasional Catholic Welfare Conference was established in the 
United States, in 1919, as an outgrowth of the National Catholic War 
Council, for the purpose of “unifying, co-ordinating, and organizing the 
Catholic Church in the United States in works of education, social welfare, 
immigrant aid, and other activities.” It might be considered one of the most 
important organizations of Catholic Action in the United States. Under the 
direction of the hierarchy, it secks to strengthen and to unify Catholic 
activity for the good of the parish, the diocese, the state, and the nation. 
It has an administrative board of ten archbishops and bishops, elected at 
the annual meeting of the hierarchy of the United States: It has seven 
departments, cach with a chairman appointed from its own members by 
the administrative board. 

Under the execetive department function the bureau of immigration, the 
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national center of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the youth burcau, 
the publications service, the official organ of the N.C.W.C. “Catholic Action,” 
the business bureau, and the finance bureau. The department of education 
exists to serve Catholic schools. The press department provides an extensive 
news, feature, and pictorial service to the Catholic press. The social action 
department was established to promote knowledge of Catholic social teach- 
ings, and to study their application to the particular problems of the United 
States. Industrial relations, international affairs, civic education, social wel- 
fare, and problems of the family come within its province. It has a rural life 
bureau which is especially concerned with the problems of America’s vast 
rural population. The legal department is charged with examining legisla- 
tion, proposed or enacted. It prepares literature dealing with the legal aspects 
of such matters as school questions, sterilization, and birth prevention; and 
it co-ordinates information from all quarters of the world on religious and 
social questions of concern to Catholics. The department of Catholic Action 
study gathers and co-ordinates information regarding Catholic Action and 
promotes its study. The department of lay organization now consists of two 
bodies—the National Council of Catholic Men and the National Council 
of Catholic Women. The constituents of the National Council of Catholic 
Men are affiliated societies of Catholic men: national, diocesan, parish, or 
district. It federates these societies, serves them with information, promotes 
unity among them, helps their local organization to co-operate effectively 
with other approved movements in the general service of the Church, and 
acts generally throughout the nation to extend a wider knowledge and 
understanding of Catholic principles. It also conducts the Catholic Evidence 
Bureau and the nationwide Catholic radio hour. 

The work for Catholic youth is under the jurisdiction of the following 
agencies: Catholic Bay Scouts, Catholic Boys Brigade, Young Men's Insti- 
tute, Young Ladies’ Institute, Junior Daughters of America, Junior Daugh- 
ters of Isabella, Columbian Squires, Columbicttes, and the Catholic Youth 
Organization, At least one of these organizations flourishes im every active 
parish, for the pastors realize that the youth of today are the Catholic men 
and women of tomorrow. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference and its affiliated societies offer 
ample opportunity for all to practice Catholic Action in the form most 
appealing to them. 

10. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was the first venture sys 
tematically to organize laymen and laywomen into teaching groups. It was 
founded by Marcus de Sadis-Cusani, about 1561, and was composed origi- 
nally of both laymen and priests. The founders began their work by teach 
ing in schools, om street corners, or wherever they could find an audience, 
In 1562, Pope Pius IW made the Church of Sant’ Appolinare the center wf 
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its activities. In 1571, Pope St. Pius V enriched it with many indulgences, 
for both active and associate members. A division was made under Pope 
Gregory XIII, about 1575. Some of the members continued to live in com- 
mon, and were called Doctrinarians (Clerks Regular of Christian Doctrine). 
Others in the world formed the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Its 
establishment im every parish has been urged by popes. Pope Pius XI, in 
1935, again urged its erection. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is 
one of the two confraternities mentioned in Canon Law, the other being 
the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine was introduced into the United States by Archbishop John N. 
Farley, in 1905, in the archdiocese of New York. Today it exists in over 
one hundred dioceses and archdioceses. The national center is at Wash- 
ington. A catechetical congress is held each year. At present the work of 
the confraternity is to instruct Catholic children not attending Catholic 
schools; to conduct vacation schools, study clubs, and religious discussion 
clubs; and to conduct classes for non-Catholics. Teachers, home visitors, 
helpers (those who provide facilities for classes and clubs, transport teachers 
and pupils, and otherwise assist in preparing material), discussion club 
leaders, parent-cducators, and apostles form the active group. 

Several religious orders are devoted mainly to teaching the catechism. 
Among these are the Society of Missionary Catechists of Our Lady of 
Victory, Religious of the Cenacle, Sisters of Our Lady of Christian Doctrine, 
and Sisters of the Holy Family. 

Numerous other groups are active in spreading the “reign of Christ in 

the kingdom of Christ.“ The Catholic Evidence Guald, established in 1913, 
has attempted to bring a knowledge of Christ and His doctrines to the 
People of the street by means of street-corner preaching. Other groups seek 
to do likewise, either by direct speech, the radio, or through printed matter. 

“The Catholic Information Society of Narberth, Pa, founded in 1928 to 
stamp out bigotry occasioned by the presidential campaign of the late 
Alfred E. Smith, attempts through insertions in newspapers and personal 
leuers to overcome prejudice against the faith. The Catholic Literature 

“Society of Los Angeles distributes and publishes Catholic pamphlets for 
the benefit of those who either entertain false notions about Catholics, or 
misunderstand the nature of the Church. Many local groups do similar work. 

Catholic Action is promoted in the schools by various organizations: 
"The National Federation of Catholic College Students was formed to bring 
ubout cflective solidarity, in thought and in action, among all university 
‘men and women on Catholic campuses. The Newman Club is established 
in many non-Catholic high schools, colleges, and universities, Its purpose 
is to assist Catholic young men and women in secular educational centers 
to apply Christian thought and principles to the problems of everyday 
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life. The National Catholic Alumni Federation strives to bring into com- 
munication the various alumni associations of Catholic colleges; the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae is a similar organization for 
women. The Catholic Student Peace Federation is the student section of 
the Catholic Association for International Peace, which is affiliated with 
the N. C. W. C. Its aim is to foster Catholic student opinion on questions of 
peace and neutrality. Pax Romana is a union of the national university 
Catholic federations of the world. The Theta Kappa Phi is a fraternity for 
Catholic men in secular colleges, and Theta Phi Alpha is a sorority for 
young women in secular colleges. 

Catholic groups are also laboring in other fields of endeavor, such as 
among the blind, the deaf, and interracial groups, and with such organiza- 
tions as the Catholic Sea Apostolate, the Catholic Maternity Guild, and the 
Catholic Theatre Guild. Catholic Action is “universal” action; therefore, no 
matter what one’s special aptitudes or inclinations may be, he should be 
able to find an outlet for his energies in one of the numerous associations 
or groups mentioned. 


MISSIONS 

A mission is defined as the simplest territorial organization in the Church. 
Each mission is entrusted to certain religious orders or missionary organi- 
zations, and ruled by superiors appointed by the General of the order, but 
subject to the apostolic delegate of the country in which the mission is 
located. The Congregation of Propaganda has jurisdiction over missions in 
non-Catholic Christian countries; and over missions in Catholic countries 
still partly in the missionary state and which have no hierarchic constitu- 
tion; this usually denotes Catholic missions in countries predominantly 
pagan, eg China, and among the black and yellow races dwelling in 
Christian countries; also Indians, Negroes, and Eskimos in America. There 
are numerous missionary societies whose members work among these peoples 
in teaching and preaching, and in caring for the sick, the aged, the blind, and 
other handicapped people. 

Children should be taught to help the missions by their prayers, by 
financial aid, by the adoption of a missionary in the home country or in 
foreign fields; or by sending magazines, medical supplies, and various other 
articles to the missions. 

The Pontifical Society for the Propagation of the Faith is an international 
association for the assistance by prayers and alms of Catholic missionary 
priests, brothers, and sisters engaged in preaching the Gospel in heathen 
and non-Catholic countries. It was founded May 3, 1822, at Lyons, France, 
by Father Inglesi, when the efforts of an association founded by Pauline 
Jaricot were united with those in the United States. The society is attached 
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to the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, Rome. Two general councils, 
one in Lyons and one in Paris, serve as headquarters for the distribution of 


every day one Our Father and one Hail Mary with the invocation “St. 
Francis Xavier, pray fot us.” Ordinary membership requires a contribution 
of five cents a month or sixty cents a year, 


by Abbé Forbin-Janson, in Paris, in 1833, who was inspired to action by the 
wholesale abandonment of baby girls in China. This organization is now 
world wide. Its members contribute one cent a month, and say daily one 
Hail Mary and the invocation “Holy Virgin Mary, pray for us and for the 
poor heathen children.” In his encyclical on the missions, issued February, 
1926, Pope Pius XI singled out this society for special commendation as 
the children’s work for foreign missions. Its members also save tinfoil, paper, 
and stamps. Each year thousands of dollars are procured from the sale of 
these articles, and many heathen babies are ransomed with the money 
obtained. 

The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade was begun by a group of stu- 
dents in the Seminary of the Divine Word at Techny, Illinois, under the 
leadership of Clifford J. King, in 1918. Thirty educational institutions sent 
delegates, From this meeting developed the C. S. M. C, dedicated to the cause 
of making young Catholic America mission-minded. A threefold program 
of prayer, study, and sacrifice, with the missions as the objective, was 

pted. Every member pledges himself to study the missions, and to sup- 
port them by prayer and sacrifice according to his means, with due regard 
to the possibility of personal service in the mission field. Although originally 
designed for students in high schools, colleges, and seminaries — the “senior 
units” of the Crusade—it was soon recognized that there was the same 
need for developing missionary interest among grade school students. A 
department of “junior units” was established in 1920. Educational activity 
of the Crusade is promoted by means of a national magazine, The Shield, 
and by an extensive library of books dealing with special missionary sub- 
jects. The Crusade Programmer published in Cincinnati, Ohio, is printed 
in several editions, for students of various levels and for the veteran mem- 
bers. Study clubs or round tables are a special part of the Crusader's 
educational program. Other educational aids published and circulated by 
‘Crusade National Center are illustrated mission lectures, mission plays, and 
debates. National conventions are held biennially, in the odd-numbered 
“years. The veteran member department was established, in 1929, for the 
‘purpose of keeping graduate Crusaders in touch with the movement. 
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Part VI 


ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 
IN FREQUENT USE 


Carrer XXIII 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


—— ˖ —— — — — 


There are many words and terms in ecclesiastical use whose meaning 
should be familiar to Catholics, Those in most frequent use are defined 
on the following pages. 

Abbreviations are likewise recurrent in the language of the church, The 
use of a single letter, or of a few leuers for the entire word or phrase, is a 
custom which. dates from the early days of the Church. It was adopted by 
Christians, first as a means of keeping their secrets from enemies, and them 
as a matter of economy in transcribing manuscripts. Some ecclesiastical ab- 
breviations are administrative, such as the names of sees, forms of address, 
and titles of Roman congregations (VF. Msgr., St., Poen.); some are 
liturgical, and describe or give directions for liturgical acts (Oct., Dom. 
Ad lib, sd.), some are scholastic, indicating academic titles and degrees 
(Je, ST); and some are chronological, for the civil or ecclesiastical 
year (B.C, A.D.). 

It is somewhat difficult to suggest a plan for presenting the various terms 
included in this section. Perhaps the best plan would be to use this part as 
a dictionary is used —for reference purposes. Thus, if a word or expression 
in the religion lesson is not sufficiently explained in the text, the teacher 
will find here a succinct definition for that word or term. In many dioceses 
certain words or expressions must be explained to the children; e. g aflelura, 
anathema, apostasy, catechumen, celibacy, disparity of worship, hyperdulea, 
to mention but a few. Sometimes numerous abbreviations are given, and 
the pupils are to be taught the word or words for which they stand. In 
such cases, the catechist may dictate the matter given here, ar use it as the 
basis for further pupil discussion. 
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Aasess. The title used for the superioress among Benedictines, Poor Clares, and 
certain colleges of canonesses. It signifies that she is like a mother to the 
community. An abbess has the right to wear a ring; and, in certain commun- 
ities, to bear the crosier as a symbol of her rank. 

Aunor. The title assigned by St. Benedict to the superior of a monastery of 
monks, The office is elective and for life. The choice is made by secret ballot 
of the professed members of the community. Since some abbots are invested 
with episcopal jurisdiction over their subjects, they are permitted the use of 
the miter, crosier, and ring. 

ÄBSOLUTION, Generac. 1. A blessing of the Church to which a plenary indulgence 
is attached, and which is given at stated times to religious and tertiaries. 
2, General absolution is also given to a group simultaneously without con- 
fession of sins where such confession. is impossible, such as to soldiers about to 
advance under fire, or in case of sudden disaster. In their next confession, 
persons so absolved are obliged to tell the sins from which they were absolved. 

Acoryte. Taken from a Greek word which means “to follow.” It is the name 
of the fourth and last of the minor orders. The duties of those receiving this 
order are to light the candles, to carry lights at Mass, to prepare the wine and 
the water for the Sacrifice of the Mass, and to assist the ministers at Mass and 
other public services of the Church. As a church office it dates back to the 
E” of Pope Cornelius (c. 253), Altar boys frequently perform the dutics of 
acolytes. 

Apounistraron (Apostolic). One who is appointed by the supreme pontiff, for 
serious and special causes, to rule a diocese, vacant or occupied, either for a 
time or perpetually. 

Apportion. . In a legal sense, adoption is the act by which a person takes the 
child of another as his own. Adoption is a diriment impediment to marriage 
where the civil law declares the parties involved incapable of marrying. It may 
be an impeding impediment where the civil law declares the marriage between 
the parties — — 2. Supernatural adoption is the act by which God 
takes all men as His own children and makes them heirs to the happiness. of 

heaven. This adoption is the result of sanctifying grace. 

TION. Honor rendered to God by both internal and external acts of worship, 
to acknowledge His supreme perfection and dominion, as well as man’s 
dependence upon Him, is called adoration. Adoration is expressed outwardly 
in postures of reverence, and in prayers of praise. Christians are bound under 
pain of serious sin to pay this tribute to God, especially on Sundays and holy- 
days of obligation, which the Church has fixed as the time when this homage 
should be rendered. 


wentry, r: The relationship which exists between a man and his wife's relatives, 
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and a woman and her husband’s relatives. Persons related in any degree of 
the direct line, and in the collateral line to the second degree inclusively, 
cannot contract marriage without a dispensation, 2. Besides natural affinity, 
there is a spiritual relationship which arises from the Sacrament of Baptism. 
It exists between the baptizer and the baptized, and between the godparents 
and the godchild, and is likewise an impediment to marriage. 

Acnosricism. A doctrine which denies that man can possess any knowledge of 
the ultimate nature of things, either because he is unable to apprehend it or 
because it is unknowable. Agnosticism thus denies that human reason can 
arrive at a knowledge of God and of some truths of religion, This is opposed 
to the Catholic faith, since the Church in the Vatican Council declared that 
“God, the beginning and end of all, cam by the natural light of human reason, 
be known with certainty from the works of creation.” 

Acrapna. Sayings attributed to our Lord that have come down through channels 
outside the canonical Gospels, as for instance, im Acts 20:35: “Remember the 
word of the Lord Jesus, how He said: ‘It is a more blessed thing to give, 
rather than to receive“ 

AceruraicaL Days. Days on which the Sacrifice of the Mass is not allowed to be 
celebrated; c.g, Good Friday in the Latin Rite, and all Fridays in Lent, in the 
Ambrosian rite. 

Aueru. As this word is made up af Hebrew abbreviations, or pieces of words, 
it is difficult to fix its exact meaning. St. Augustine says that it means “O Lord, 
save me,” but most authors agree that it means “Praise the Lord.” It is used 
in che liturgy as an exclamation of joy, triumph, and thanksgiving, especially 
during the joyful seasons. The word Alleluia is always used in the Mass be- 
tween the Epistle and the Gospel, except during times of penance. 

Attocution. A solemn form of address, delivered by the pope from his throne 
to the cardinals gathered in a secret consistory, and later given to the public. 

Arms. Material help given to the needy. Almsgiving, which is prompted by 
divine charity, ts obligatory upon all who are able to give to those whe are 
in dire necessity and unable to help themselves. 

Amuuratory. A covered passage, open to the air on one side, around a cloister, 
or around the apse of a church. The latter type often has radiating chapels. 

Amun, A word in scriptural and liturgical usage meaning “so be it,” or “that is 
true.” It may signify consent to the divine will, express a wish that the speaker 
obtain what he asks, or declare his determination to comply with the 
engagement. 

Amurer, A small object on which is inscribed words or images, worn as a 
protection against evil, or carried as a luck piece. Since it is superstitious 
to attribute efficacy to anything other than the power of almighty God, Catho 
lics are forbidden to wear an amulet. The early Christians replaced amulets 
with medals bearing a sacred image, which they wore for yemeration, 

Anarnema. As used in the Old Testament, anathema meant something 
offered to God — something set aside for the service of God. It also meant 
something set aside as accursed, and im this way was applied ta the enemics 
of the Jews. In the New Testarnent, St. Paul uses it against those who 
repudiate our blessed Saviour. All excormmunications solemnly promulgated hy 
the pope are anathernas, but persons who are so condemned may retorn to 
the Church if they repent. 

Anenvonrris. Men who voluntarily seclude themselves from society and lead a 
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anchoresses, 

ÅNNULMENT. Act of ecclesiastical or civil authorities declaring that a reputed 
marriage never was valid. 

Antichrist, In general, this refers to any person, idea, or organization opposed 
to Christ and to His Church. In particular, it signifies the enemy of Christ 
who is to appear before the Last 3 and seduce many before his destruc- 
tion by Christ. 

ANTICLERIcALIsad. Opposition to Catholicism by attacking the clergy, or attempt- 
ing to stop their activities, Freethinkers, radicals, and secularists are Most 


influence from public life by means of civil Laws to suppress Church schools; 
to secularize works of charity; to hinder the applicatian of moral principles to 


Antipope. A pontiff elected either by some ruler or by some ecclesiastical clique 
im opposition to one canonically chosen. By this pretension, a schicm is usually 
caused in the Church. ‘There have been thirty-seven antipopes, the last of whorn 


Arovocrsr. A defender of Christian doctrine against the attacks of pagans, 
ics, and schismatics; applied in a special sense to Christian writers — 7 
first four centuries. 

Apostasy. 1. The complete renunciation of the Catholic faith by one who has 
possessed it. Apostasy may be formal (with full consciousness of the obligation 
to remain in the faith), or material (without such consciousness). Exterior 
formal apostasy is punished by excommunication. 2. Also the abandon ment 
of the clerical state by one in major orders, or the desertion of the religious 
life by one with perpetual vows. 

Avosroutctry. This implies that the doctrines taught by ‘Christ to His Apostles 
are transmitted through them and their lawful Successors in the episcopacy 
in an unbroken chain to their present representatives, It also signifies that the 
deposit of faith entrusted to the Apostles has been preserved intact. It is one 
of the four marks of the Church by which it may always be recognized. 

Avrnowarion. 1. The approval of a bishop giving jurisdiction to a priest to 
hear confessions and preach in his diocese. 2. It is also an act by which the 
Holy See, the bishop of a diocese, or an inquisitor of faith authorizes the 
publication of a book. 

Ak. r. A semicircular or polygonal recess at the rear of the main altar, Some 
times an apse aisle surrounds the apse, with openings into chapels, called 
apsidal chapels. The Lady chapel is often the cent one of these apsidal 
thapels. 2. The term “apse” may be applied to the canopy over the altar, a 
dome, the arched roof of a room, the bishop's scat, a reliquary, or a šemi- 
circular recess with a roof, 

enten, A repository for the records of all matters of an historical, general, or 
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nature (both in spiritual matters and in administration) of a diocese 
or other moral person in the Church. 

Axprry. A state of dryness or lack of interest which takes possession of the soul 
when it lacks spiritual consolation. 

Ascetic. One who subjects himself to severe disciplinary methods of living — 
one who practices penance, fasts, abstinence, self-mortification, etc. 

Asperces. A short ceremony before the Sunday High Mass during: which the 
priest sprinkles the altar, the clergy, and the people with holy water while 
reciting a verze from Psalm 50. From Easter Sunday until Trinity Sunday 
(exclusive) the antiphon Vidi Aquam is said i of the Asperges. The 
Asperges is omitted when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. 

AspEnciLe, see Aspergillum. 

‘Aspmraiuem. A small brush or other instrument for sprinkling holy water. 

Asrxoocy. The art of foretelling or forecasting the future of mankind by 
reference to the influence supposed to be exerted upon the course of human 
destiny by the stars in their various aspects and relative positions. The predic- 
tions depend upon the position of the various planets, in the twelve houses 


certain part of the human body, exercise a particular influence on the bodily 
health of an individual; and the position of the sun in the zodiac at the 
moment of birth is a vital factor in determining his fate. The calculations 
essential to the settling of these positions are called “casting the horoscope.” 
Astrology met successful antagonists in the Catholic scientists and philoso- 
phers. The victory of the Copernican system, the recognition of the moral 
and psychical dangers of astrology, and the progress of experimental science 
reduced it to the status of a superstition, a position it still occupies, in spite 
of the recent revival of dccultism. The Ghurch at various times has raised 
her voice against believing and aiding such false concepts of predestination. 
Amanasian Caren. One of the ecclesiastically approved for mularies of faith, 
which contains a brief but theologically exact summary of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation, t r with a cursory refer 
ence to other dogmas, For about ten centuries St. Athanasius of Alexandria 
was erroneously taken to be its author. Since 1644, however, scholars regard 
it as being of Western origin. Nevertheless, it certainly is an embodiment ol 
the doctrine which this holy bishop maintained and for which he fought. 


It is accepted x nts. 

Arturs. The doctrine of the denial of the existence of a God, and which refers 
morality to a material, rather than to a spiritual, source. 

Acrexsures, Divise. Characteristics belonging to God. God is absolutely one 
and simple, and possesses certain perfections or attributes to an infinite degree. 

Among the divine attributes ascity, oF self-existence, is usually selected at 

the most distinctive characteristic. This is the one from which the others may 
be best deduced. Therefore, it is called the metaphysical essence of God. 
Those attributes of God most commonly mentioned are: immutability, eternity, 
immensity, omnipresence, ornniscience, all-wisdom, omnipotence, freedom, in 
finite holiness and justice, hountafulness, mercy, long-suffering, truth. 

Arrarnon, Grief for sin arising only from fear of punishment — imperfect con 
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trition. Of itself, attrition is not sufficient to obtain pardon for sin, unless it be 

e . 3 ee 
bn c SG, Papar. Receptions given by t te clerical or lay persons having 
business with, or interest gt + See. The pope receives every day the 
cardinal prefect of one of the sacred congregations. At these audiences, decrees 
are signed and counsel is given by the pope. For ordinary audiences to priests 
and lay persons, the general practice is to present a letter of recommendation 
from the bishop of the diocese where the person resides to the rector of the 
national college in Rome of the country from which he came, The rector 
procures from the master of the chamber the necessary card of admission. 

Avance. An inordinate or insatiable desire for temporal goods, especially money. 
This love of money becomes inordinate when it makes a person greedy, miserly, 
covetous, or prepared to do what is wrong in order to obtain it. 

Barpaccrino. 1, A canopy of stone, wood, or cloth over an altar or throne. 
2. A portable decorative covering borne in ceremonial processions as a sign of 
rank or dignity; particularly, the daislike canopy carried over the $ 

Bawns. The proclamation on three Sundays or holydays, in the chu of the 
parties concerned, of an intended marriage; the purpose is to discover any 
impediments that may invalidate the marriage. Ordinarily, the marriage should 
not be celebrated until at least three days after the last publication of the banns. 
If the marriage does not take place within six months after the last announce- 
ment, the banns must be laimed anew, if the parties still intend to marry. 
A dispensation from publication of the banns can be granted for a sufficient 
reason 


Barnisrry. A chapel, or portion of the building, usually near the entrance of a 
church, where the baptismal font stands, and where the Sacrament of Baptism 
is administered. 

Basmica. Originally, a pagan building, the form of which was adapted and 
adopted for Christian use. The title of basilica is now given by the pope to 
privileged churches remarkable for their antiquity or historical associations. 
Among the most notable are those of St. Peter, St, John Lateran, and St. Mary 
Major in Rome. 

Beavivic Vision. The direct vision of God, regarded as the bliss of the angels 
and of the saints, and held out to men as the great reward for blameless lives. 

It constitutes the very essense of the heavenly life. 

An engagement to marry by mutual promise. The contract to marry 
must be in writing, signed by the parties, and by either the pastor or the 
ordinary of the place, or by at least two witnesses. Such promises of marriage 
are binding in conscience, but do not now constitute a diriment impediment 
to marriage, as was formerly the case. Once made, this promise cannot be 
broken without the consent of both A sabes concerned, unless circumstances 
Are such as would alter the nature of the case. 
mancy. A form of divination, practiced by taking at random a passage 
trom the Bible or other book, and deriving therefrom portents of the future. 

- The offense of contracting a second marriage during the existence of a 
former marriage, Besides being a civil offense, the guilty party may be excom- 

Winicated ot put under interdict, 

One who is unreasonably and blindly attached to a particular creed, 

‘tharch, or party, and who is intolerant of opinions which differ from his own. 

Tron, The personal presence of the same individual in more than one 
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place at the same time, which is recorded of many saints, among whom are 
St. Anthony of Padua, St. Philip Neri, St. Catherine of Ricci, and Blessed 
Martin de Porres, 

Bixarion. The celebration of two Masses on the same day by the same priest. 
This is also called duplicating, Ordinarily, with the exception of Christmas 
and All Souls’ Day, the priest is allowed to say but one Mass, But in cases 
of necessity, when a considerable number of the faithful would otherwise not 
be able to attend Mass, the bishop may grant permission for the priest to 
binate on Sundays and holydays of obligation. This might occur when a priest 
has charge of two parishes, too distant for the people to come to one church, 
and where all the parishioners could not attend the one Mass. 

Himrruatisa. The use, in case of necessity, by a Ae belonging to a Latin rite, 
of a rite other than his own in saying Mass. This is usually a temporary prac- 
tice necessitated by the fact that a priest of the Latin rite (usually a missionary) 
es among those of a different rite. It therefore does not involve any change 

rite, 

Piaspitemy. Impious, contumelious, or mocking speech concerning God or sacred 
things. Blasphemy is a sin against the wirtue of religion and in itself is always 
prave matter. 

Ronse, 1. The name for a foundation or endowment fund, especially for scholar- 
ships for candidates for the priesthood. 2. The stiff 8 envelope in 
which the corporal is kept. 

OCamvanice. A bell tower detached from the body of a church. 

Canon. r. The fundamental part of the Mass, coming after the Sanctus, which 
begins with the prayer Te Jgitur, and closes with the Amen before the Pater 
Noster, z. Short dogmatic definition, with an anathema attached, or a rule of 
the Church made by a general council. Also, a catal or list of such rules 
(Canon Law). 3. A member of a cathedral or other giate chapter. 

Gave. One of the nonmetrical hymns of the Bible arranged for chanting in 
church service, especially in the Divine Office, such as the Benedictus and the 
Magnificat. The present Roman Breviary contains fourteen canticles from the 
Old Testament, arranged for use at Lauds throughout the week. 

Cantor (Precentor). A choir master or leader of singing. In medieval times he 
was one of the dignitaries of the Church. He is assisted by a succentor and in 
some places carries a staff as a mark of his office. 

Caracostns. Subterranean burial places generally formed in soft rock with miches 
hollowed out for the dead. early Christians used them for comcealment, 
as well as for places of worship. The ones usually referred to when the cata- 
combs are spoken of are those on the Via Appia, a short distance from Rome. 

Cararacour. A ternporary structure, oblong in shape, erected im a church to 
support the coffin of a deceased person; or more generally, to take the place 
of the casket when the corpse is not present, such as at a month’s mind or 
anniversary Mass. It is placed in the aisle near the altar, surrounded by lights, 
and draped with a black pall. The catafalque receives the same respect as 
would be accorded the casket containing the corpse, being sprinkled with 
holy water and incensed by the celebrant during the absolution, 

Caen, One whe is under religious instruction prior to receiving Baptism 
avd being received into the Church. In the early a of the Church, there 
were three classes, according to the progress of their instruction. Those in the 
lowest class were called “hearers” because they were permitted to attend only 
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the sermon of the Mass. Then came the “genuflectors,” so called because they 
Were privileged to pray with the faithful and shared in the bishop's blessing, 
which they received on bended knees. Lastly came the “graduates who were 
Permitted to hear all instruction, especially the explanation of the Eucharist. 
Campa. The throne or seat of a bishop in the cathedral or episcopal church 


the 
cathedra, he is infallible and his decisions must be received unquestioningly. 
CaTHeprat. The Principal church in a diocese, which contains the throne of the 
vap There he Pontificates, ordains, and on Maundy Thursday blesses 
Oils. 
Cxteprer. A document issued by a bishop to a priest, testifying that no canonical 
impediment hinders him from saying Mass, or from discharging other 
ecclesiastical functions in places where he is sojourning or through which he 


marry. The Church has always held celibacy of the rgy to be expedient. In 
later times, this was confirmed by written legislation, The reasons for this 


before the burial takes place. 
Crist. This usually refers to music proper to the liturgy of the Catholic Church. 
It is a unisonous melody, moving with free rhythm in one or more of the 
eight modes, 
Citartain. A priest authorized to perform services in the army, navy, a publie 
institution, or in a royal or a private houschold. The particular rights and 
duties of a chaplain are usually determined by the ordinary of the place where 
the institution js located, or where he is called upon to administer the 


Paul James Francis, a Pre- Roman“ Anglican of the Protestant Episcopal 
‘Church in the United States, inaugurated eight days of prayer that all churches 
unite with the true Church. In 1909, Father Paul and seventeen members of 


1921 Cardinal Dougherty advocated that this octave be celebrated throughout 
the dioceses in the United States, This octave is observed ſrom the eighteenth 
to the twenty-fifth af January of each year. A plenary indulgence may be 
Rained on the first or the last day, under the usual conditions, 
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Cranpestinrry. Illegal secrecy, an impediment to walid marriage if the ceremony 
be performed by any but the parish priest, the bishop of the diocese, or the 
delegate of either. 

Cuprsrex. 1. An archway or covered walk running around an ecclesiastical 
building or college. 2. An enclosure for religious — the portion of a convent or 
monastery marked off from the world. 

Coar or Treves (Holy). The seamless garment worn by Christ and said to have 
been woven by our Lady, for which the soldiers cast lots at the crucifixion. 
it was brought to Treves by St. Helena in the fourth century. This name is 
sometimes applied to the Church, as an emblem of the only body of Christians 
without division or dissension. 

Communism. The doctrine of having property in common. The Church upholds 


or economic system founded on absolute control by the community in all 
matters pertaining to labor, religion, and social relations, and embodying the 
principles of Karl Marx. Pope Pius XI on March 19, 1937, issued an encyclical 
on “Atheistic Communism.” The Church sanctions the principles of a volun- 
tary communism for perfection for those who have a vocation to the reli- 
gious life. 

Contraception. Regulation of childbearing by preventing conception, errone 
ously called “birth control.” This is condemned by the Church as intrinsically 
evil, because it perverts the use of a faculty and defeats the primary purpow’ 
of marriage, l e., the procreation of children, and because it lessens the respect 
of husband and wife for each other. 

Convent. Although, strictly speaking, the term means a dwelling of religious 
men or women living in community under rule and practicing the evangelical 
counsels, it is generally applied to religious houses of women, those of men 
being, called monasteries. 

Convents. Those who turn from an evil life to a righteous one. Also, thow 
who change their religious beliefs. The most common connotation is those 
who embrace the Catholic faith after having been brought up in another 
religion, or without any religion. They may or may nut have been baptized! 
before their conversion. 

Counrerneroxmation. The period of Catholic reform from 1322 to 1648, which 
aimed to restore genuine Catholic life and to stem the tide of Protestantism 
It took place within the Church itself. The Council of Trent gave the retori 
olicial direction. 

Cammation. The destruction of dead bodies by fire. This is a desecration of the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and it is positively forbidden by the Church, uncle 
pain of excommunication. Catholics may not carry out the order of one whi 
desired his body cremated, nor may they be buried in consecrated ground il 
they order their own bodies cremated. 

Crusanes, A name given to the religious wars waged by the Christians agati 
the Mohammedans who had taken possession of the Holy Land. There were — 
cight crusades, beginning about 1096, and lasting until probably 1272. 

Cavey. A secret vault to which the bodies of martyrs were brought before burial 
The term is now applied to a burial place for ignitaries, uncer the altar cf 
church, or iri the basement of a church used for worship or burial. l 

Curr, The veneration of a person or thing. Private veneration may be paid w 


l 
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, anyone of whose holiness we arc certain, but public devotion may be paid 
only to the saints and blessed of God. 
Dark Aces. An expression erroneously applied to the Middle to give the 
impression that there was no progress during the ages of Faith, term dark 
is now applied only to the first half of that period. 
Ducatoeus. A term meaning “ten words” and designating the Ten Command- 
ments, which are also called the Tables of the Law, because God gave them 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, engraved on two tablets of stone, Christ resolved 
the ogue into two great commandments — the love of God and the love 
of one’s neighbor. Obedience to the decalogue is the test of holiness for the 
individual. 
Decree. A word applied to some pronouncement such as the administrative act 
of religious superiors, bishops, and others. It is also applied to regulations of 
the Roman i inci i 


Dran Ons who believes in the existence of a personal God, but not in a 

revealed religion. 

Demonotocy. The science or doctrine concerning demons. Belief in evil spirits 
ahh consequent magic is of remotest antiquity, among both savage and cul- 
tu races. 

Denunctation, The act of threatening or accusing publicly; making known the 
crime of another to one who is superior, which sometimes may be a matter of 
obligation. All are bound to denounce heretics, magicians, those who abuse the 
piroro of Penance by solicitation, and those who are guilty of certain 

crimes, 

Disecnarron. Profanation of sacred things which ate blessed or consecrated to 
God for Catholic worship. Once the damage is repaired, such things must be 

ter al pond hi 
` a small panels hinged together, containin pictures or carvings. 

They former i and the inner marlen Wes 

tovered with wax, upon which characters were scratched with a stylus. Be- 

© tablets, other tablets were sometimes inserted, thus giving rise 


them came the first ecclesiastical calendars and martyrologies. 
“diptypchs of the dead” contained the names af those who in life were 
al 105 for inscription on the diptych of the living. Thus originated the later 


are made by boch parties. ‘The non-Catholic party must promise not to 


fere with the practice of the Catholic partys religion, and both must 
ise that all children born of the union will be 


holics, There must be moral certainty that the promises will be fulfilled, 
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otherwise the dispensation cannot be granted. The promises must be regularly 
in writing. If there is danger of perversion of the Catholic party or of the 
children, no dispensation can be granted, for it is then forbidden by divine 
law. There can be no ceremony other than the Catholic one, cither before or 
alter the marriage. In many dioceses the promise to have only the Catholic 
ceremony is included with the other promises that must be signed by both 


parties. 

Dispensation. The relaxation of a law in a particular case. The can dis- 
pense from any law of the Church. The bishop can dispense from diocesan 
laws; and, by delegation, from some universal laws. The power to dispense 
can be delegated. From the divine law, or the law of nature, which is based 
on the very nature of right and wrong, there can be mo dispensation. In the case 
of marriage, the dispensation in a sense docs mot remove an impediment; it 
permits the marriage in spite of it The impediment is removed as to its 
force; but the fact, e. g. the relationship remains and the general prohibition 
remains. 

Among the causes ordinarily accepted as sufficient for granting a dispensation 
from a matrimonial impediment are: the advancing age of the woman; to 
legitimatize offspring; to validate an invalid union entered into in good faith; 
to avoid a civil marriage; and to put an end to strife (between nations, about 
inheritance of property, or for similar reasons). 

Divixatton. The pretended art of foreseeing future events; or of learning secret, 
hidden things by supernatural or magical agency. This includes dreams. 
necromancy, spiritism, possession, examination of entrails, astrology, augurys 
omens, palmistry, drawing straws, dice, cards, and the like. It is a grave sin 
against the virtue of religion, 

Divoxce. A valid consummated marriage of Christians cannot be dissolved. The 
State has no power to dissolve the bonds of a valid marriage either of Chris- 
tians or of infidels, although in certain cases the State may declare the mar- 
riages of infidels null. For serious grounds, a separation from common life may 
be permitted, the marriage bond remaining intact. 

Doctrine. A statement of some one item of belief which is taught by the Church 
to be true, but which has not yer been defined as a dogma. 

Dooma. A truth contained in Sacred Scripture or Tradition, and received by the 
Church and proposed by it as an article of faith to be believed by the faithful. 

Dont. Title accorded the priests of the Benedictine and Cistercian Orders. 

Dowry- 1, The property a woman brings to her husband at marriage. 2. A 
definite sum of money, or its equivalent, which is brought to a convent by a 
young woman who enters the religious state. The income on this money 1s 
used for her support until after her profession, when it becomes the property 
of the community. 

Dents. The veneration given to the saints, which differs essentially from the 
worship paid to God. 

Eestasy. A state of supernatural contemplation in which the physical senses are 
suspended, Many saints were granted ecstasies by God during their lifetime. 

Ecumentca Councat, A general or universal council invoked by the pope, ard 
presided over by him or by his legates, to determine the interpretation of doe 
trines or laws for the Church. It is a general council since all bishops, amil 
others entitled to vote, ate convokecl from the entire world. After papal saru 
tion, decrees of such a council apply to the whole Church and bind in conscience 
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Enrrication, The act of increasing faith or morality by good example. St. Paul’s 
expression for the manner in which Christians, b giving good cxample to 
(Eien. build up the Mystical Body of Christ, the Church 

. 4712, 16). 

8 Grace. The gift of God which enables a soul, which by its own 
natural resources is incapable of a certain action itively comducive to salva- 
tion, freely to perform the salutary action which God prompted and made 
possible by His help. 

Ecotsm. The doctrine which considers self-love the source of all fational action 
and the determining factor of moral conduct — the habit of regarding self as 
the center of everything. 

Eyacutation. A short prayer or aspiration. Many ejaculatory prayers are 
indulgenced. 

Exexcumen, Name given in the early Church to those who were Possessed by 
a demon. 

Eprrarn. A memorial inscription on a tomb or monument. 

Eovivocarion, The use of words having a double meaning in order to conceal 
from a questioner information which he has no right to seek, or the giving 
of which might unjustly embarrass or compromise the one interrogated. 
Equivocation is permissible under such circumstances, as it allows the hearer 
to take the meaning which does not disclose the truth. 

Laer art V The branch of theology which deals with the science of the last 
things — death, judgment, hell, purgatory — and the destruction and renewal 
of the world, and eternal life, 

Erics. The science that treats of the tary ae of human morality and duty — 
the morality of human acts in the light of human reason. It comprises personal, 
social, economic or political, and international activities, 

fiveranistic Concress. A national or international assembly of Catholics, lay 
and clerical, who assemble from time to time as a religious demonstration, to 


national Eucharistic Congress was held at Lille, France, in 1881. 
Etcrnics. The study of heredity and environment for the physical and mental 


it uses immoral means to a good end, such as euthanasia, compulsory breeding 
che select, birth control among the poor, and the sterilization of the unfit. 
Burwanasia. The putting to death painlessly of persons suffering from incurable 
diseases, of the feeble-minded, or of the deformed. This is murder, a violation 
of the Fifth Commandment. However, the Church permits the use of opiates 
to alleviate the pains of illness, provided they are not given in such quantities 
as to deprive the sufferer of the use of reason, or to cause him to die in a 
Mate of unconsciousness, 
o The gradual development or emanation of forms of life from simple 
tw low organized types consisting of a single cell. Since the Church has made 
Wo official pronouncement on this subject, it would seem that Catholics: may 
believe this hypothesis as regard the material world, although it has not yet 
heen proved a fact. This must, of course, include belief in God as the First 
Cause of all things. As regards the human soul, there is no evolution possible, 
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since the rational soul cannot be generated even by the human parents, but 
must be directly created by God. Hence, man as mails is outside the possibility 
of evolution. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, A formal ecclesiastical censure, by which one is excluded 
from communion (ie, commerce) with the faithful. 

Execrsis. An explanation or interpretation of a text or passage, especially of the 
Bible. The Sacred Writings are interpreted and their true sense is sought. 
The interpreter must have a knowledge of the scriptural languages — Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek, and of Semitic languages generally. 

Exorcism. 1. The ceremony of driving out demons from possessed persons, 
places, or things, or of protecting them from the influence of evil spirits, 
2. Part of the ceremony of Baptism, and of certain blessings, such as holy water, 

Exrean. An auxiliary sister in a cloistered community of nuns; also, all those 
not belonging to the community. 

Ex Voro. Latin term for a thing offered because of a binding promise, or vow, 
This usually takes the form of some ornament for the altar, sanctuary, of 
other part of a church, to express thanksgiving or petition for some favor, 
Votive candles are frequently ic as an expression of faith in the intercession 
of the one at whose shrine they are burned. 

Facuuties. The authorization given to a priest, not belonging to a diocese, bur 
working there temporarily, enabling him to hear confessions or to exercise 
other functions in that diocese. 

Farm. A supernatural gift of God which enables the recipient to believe what 
ever God has revealed by the testimony and authority of the Catholic Church, 
because God cannot deceive nor be deceived. 

Farrurut, Tux. The name applied im early Christian times to baptized, com 
firmed communicants, to distinguish them from the catechumens, It now refers 
to all who are members of the Church. 

Fanaticism. A state of mind which drives one to extreme and unreasonable 
speech or conduct. A fanatic is ordinarily unbalanced in mind with regard 
to the subject of his fanaticism. 

Fascism, A political system which makes the good of the state paramount and 
places control in the hands of a dictator. It is the system which was estab 
lished in Italy in 1922 under the dictatorship of Mussolini. 

Farausm, The doctrine that things happen by the irresistible necessity over- 
ruling all things — that an unknown force predetermines all events in history, 
and in * all the actions and incidents of each human, so that no ome 
by any effort of the will can resist it. This doctrine is also called determinism, 

Fare. Assumed power that rules the destinies of men. 

Feria. A free day, In ancient Rome it was a day kept as a holiday, The word 
is now used liturgically to designate weekdays on which no ecclesiastical feast 
is celebrated; or all weekdays divided according to rank into privileged, which 
exclude commemorations of all other feasts; major, which must at least be com- 
memorated in the Mass and Office of the day; and minor, which permit several 
commemorations te be made. Ash Wednesday, the days of Holy Week, and 
the days within the octaves of Easter and Pentecost are privileged ferias; the 
days of Advent and Lent, Ember Days, and Rogation Monday are major ferias. 

Freup Mass. A Mass celebrated in the open in time of war, or on special 
occasions, with the bishop's permission. 

Fina. ImMpenirencs, The state of those who die in mortal sin after refusing ta 
repent. 
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Fonaropin Soourits, Thore in which Catholics are forbidden to hold member- 
ship, einher bemuse ol their fundamental principles, or because they are anih 
Catholic or antireligious, The Freemasons, the Odd Fellows, and the Knighu 
of Pythias are among those prohibited for Catholics, Membership in some of 
these societies is punished by excommunication, 

Four Last Tistnos, Death, judgment, heaven, and hell. 

Fusrmasonty (Masons, Free). A religious sect diametrically opposed to Chris 
tianity, It has its own altars, temples, priesthood, worship, ritual, ceremonies, 
festivals, creed, and morality. Ins leaders have shown open hostility amd 
antagonism to the Catholic Church, and it has been condemned many times 
by various popes, Catholics who join this society incur excommunication, 

Peeeruinker. One who forms his opinions independently of others, and who 
rejects revelation and religious dogmas, 

Fees Wit, The faculty of making a reasonable choice among motives, It im 
cludes mot only immunity from external coercion or force, but also immunity 
from that internal necessity which determines a faculty to one way of acting. 
The motives influence the will, but do not compel or necessitate it. The Council 
of Trent solemnly condemned those who taught that, through the sin ol 
Adam, man lost his free will. 

Fuian. A member of one of the mendicant orders of men in the Roman Catholie 
Church, The Dominicans, the Friars Minor (Franciscans), the Conyentuals, 
the Capuchins, the Calced and Discalced Carmelites, the Augustinians, tle 
Minims, the Servites, the Discalced Trinitarians, and the Order of Penance 
are classed as mendicant orders, 

GEHENNA. The valley of Hinnon, situated south of Jerusalem, which became tke 
prototype of the place of punishment, and which was considered as the mouth 
of hell. This name was frequently used by Christ to designate hell. 

GeneraL Cox pression. A confession of all the sins of one’s life, or one including 
several particular confessions. It is customary and useful for those about to 
enter upon a different state of life to make a general confession before doing no: 

Genurtection, An act of worship made by bending the knee, A simple gen 
flection is made by touching the right knee to the floor. This is always done 
in passing before the tabernacle where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, and 
before the cross in certain ceremonies. A double genuflection, made with both 
knees simultaneously, is made when the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, 

The genuflection is a mark of homage given to the pope, to a cardinal, and 
to a bishop in his own diocese, All the faithful genuflect at the Incarnatus ext 
when the Credo is said during Mass. 

Gregorian Masses, The name given to thirty consecutive Masses said for the 
repose of the soul after death, to insure the release of the soul from purgatory 
at the expiration of that period. They arc so called from an ancient tradition 
which ascribes special efficacy for the relief of the souls in purgatory to Masses 
celebrated at the altar in the Church of St. Gregory on the Coelian Hill in 
Rome, site of an old monastery where St. Gregory the Great was abbot at the 
time of his election to the papacy. 

Hastr, Reviciovs. The dress of a monk or of a nun corresponding to the 
cassock worn by secular priests. 

Hacrosrarny. Writings or documents about saints, holy persons, or holiness, 

Heortotocy. A systematic study of the feasts or festivals of the Church, includl- 
ing their origin, history, and significance. 
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Heresy. The rejection of one or tore revealed truths by one who has been 
baptized and has professed the Christian religion. It is a grievous sin against 
faith and hence against the First Commandment of God. 

Herma. A reliquary (usually of metal) in the form of a bust or replica of the 
saint whose relics are contained within it. 

Hermit. In the early ages of the Church, one who withdrew from the world 
to dwell in a desert, forest, or other solitary place. Often he attracted disciples 
by his mode of life, From these hermitages sprang some of our present-day 
religious communities. 

Heroic Acr or Cxanity. An act by which a member of the Church on earth 
offers the merits of all the works he will perform during his life and all the 
suffrages which will accrue to him after death, to God or to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, for the benefit of the souls in purgatory. It is an offering which 
can be revoked at will. It is called “heroic” because the one who makes the 
act manifests his willingness to bear the pains of purgatory in order that 
souls now detained there may sooner enjoy the Beatific Vision. 

Hol vbars. Feast days on which all Catholics are bound to attend Mass under 
pain of mortal sin, unless excused for a legitimate reason. Servile works are 
to be avoided unless there is an excusing cause. The six holydays prescribed 
for observance in the United States are: The feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, December 8; the feast of the Nativity of our 
Lord — Christmas Day — December 25; the feast of the Circumcision of our 
Lord — New Year's Day— January 1; Ascension Day, forty days after Easter; 
the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgim Mary, August 15; and the 
feast of All Saints, November 1. 

Homace. Respect paid by external action, a worship due to God. 

Homaty. A discourse held in the church on some part of Sacred Scripture, to 
explain the literal, and to evolve the spiritual meaning of the text. It is 
usually addressed by the bishop or priest to the congregation, 

Honors, Parar. Titles given to laymen of exemplary character who have pro- 
moted the welfare of society, the Church, or the papacy. The papal orders of 
knighthood are: Supreme Order of Christ, Order of Pope Pius IX, Order of 
Gre the Great, Order of St. Sylvester, Order of the Golden Spur, Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Other decorations are the medals Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice, Benemerenti, and of the Holy Land. Usually the bishop of a person's 
diocese presents a petition to the Holy Father containing a brief history of the 
applicant's life. This stresses his distinguished work in his field; or his gifts 
or endowments to society, the Church, or its head which are deemed worthy 
of papal recognition and reward. 

Hosanna. A Hebrew word meaning “O Lord, save, we pray.” It was this word 
which was used im joyful acclamation by the Jews when our Lord entered 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 

HyperooLia. The name given to the homage paid to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
as the Mother of God. Since Mary is the Queen of saints, the homage due her 
is greater than that paid the saints, which is called Dulia, but infinitely below 
that paid to God, called Larria. 

Hyenorio. Artificial form of profound sleep in which the body of a person is 
apparently in a state of complete lethargy, although his mind is awake, but 
subject only to the operator who can make him do his will. The exclusive 
cause of the phenomena is suggestion and the absolute surrender of the patient 
to the practitioner, 
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Hypnotism is sometienes allowed in the practice ob medicine for therapeutic 
purposes, o by physiologists for the sake of research, provided the necessary 
precautions are taken to avert bodily and spiritual dangers. It is entirely wrong 
to make use of hypnotism for curiosity or for amusement, as the results may be 
very harmful, 

Hyrocnisy. False profession of belief, or a false assumption of piety or virtue — 
pretending to be better than one really is. 

Hyeosratic Union, The name given in theology to the union of Christ's human 
nature with His divine nature in one Person —the Son of God, the Seconal 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

Iconoctasa. A heresy of the Eastern Church of the eighth and ninth centuries 
which forbade the veneration of images. During this time many costly libraries, 
monasteries, and sacred vessels were demolished, and churches were robbed 
of their treasures of art. The question of the vencration of images was definitely 
solved by the seventh bed, council, in 787. 

lnocatry. The inward adoration and the outward worship bestowed on some 
created being, or on any but the true God, Catholic veneration of images is 
nat idolatry, since the image itself is not venerated, but rather the one whom 
it represents. 

Imaroration, The act of killing as a sacrificial victim, or of offering in sacrifice. 
Christ's sacrifice on the cross, as well as the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, are 
spoken of in this manner, 

ImsorTaLtty. The survival of the soul in a future state after death. This is the 
teaching of the Church, which says the soul will live forever in eternity, 
cither happily in heaven or miserably in hell, according to the manner in 
which it works out its destiny while on carth — whether in accordance with 
the divine Jaw, or at variance with it. 

Imacuntry. Exemption from any duty, office, or tax which the Church possesies 
as to places, persons, and property. This exemption is generally recogniser 
by governments. 

Impeccastury. Inability to sin. Jesus Christ was the only impeccable man in the 
history of the world. Theologians affirm that Mary, the Mother of God, was 
impeccable, not by mature, but by divine privilege. 

IMPEDIMENT. In matrimony, a condition or circumstance, which under natural, 
di vine, or Church law, renders a marriage unlawful or invalid. An impedi 
ment may be either diriment or impedient. 

[MPETRATION. Act of procuring by entreaty. One of the four ends for which the 
Mass is offered. 

InptreERENTISM. State of those who profess unconcern about belief, as well as 
practice, denying that there is any duty to believe and practice the true religion, 
Indifferentists sometimes hold ae all religions are equally good. 

Inport. A special privilege granted by the pope to bishops and other ecclestastics, 
as exemption from some canonical duty. Also, certain privileges which bishops 
may grant to their priests or to their people. 

Inrrpet. One who has not been baptized; ic a few, or a Mohammedan, 

Inoutsrrion. This may be canonical, which is the preliminary inquiry mace 
aceording to Canon Law inte any accusation against a cleric before he is 
admonished or put on trial. 

The Inquisition may also refer to the Spanish Inquisition. This was a mixed 
tribunal with the civil element predominating, established by Ferdinand and 
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Isabella, in Spain, in 1487. Its principal pur was to seek out the convent 
8 and jesi who — eg wishing to return to their 
old religion. At a later date the scope of the Inquisition was broadened to 
include crimes of murder, immorality, smuggling, usury, and other offenses, 
Although there were many abuses of this practice, they were not due to the 
Church's part in them. The popes protested against the excesses of the 
Inquisition, but without success, 

Ixrxnbicr. A censure by which the faithful, while remaining in communion 
with the Church, are deprived of certain sacred things enumerated in the 
law, because of serious violations of Church laws. An interdict may be general 
or particular, local or personal. An interdict on a state or diocese can be 
imposed only by the Holy See; but a bishop may impose an interdict on a 
parish, on other local groups, or on a person, 

Intonerance. Want of toleration of the opinions or practices of others. Catholics 
should have no patience with error, but should be tolerant with the erring. 

Iniwenany. Prayers, including the Benedictus, recited by members of a community 
when clerics set out upon a journey, especially to a foreign country, or upon 
a missionary venture. 

Jansenism. A theological system named after its author, Cornelius Jansenius, 
Bishop of Ypres, France. This system contended that human nature: has 
radically corrupted by original sin, and that man is not free to resist either 
the delectations of grace or concupiscence. It further stated that Christ did not 
dic for all, but only for those who are predestined to salvation, and that the 
Sacraments can be received only after long and severe preparation. Jansenists 
looked upon Communion as a reward, rather than as a remedy. 

Juemee. A year for the remission of sin and of its penal consequences. This is 
celebrated every twenty-five years in Rome. It lasts from Christmas to Christ. 
mas, and is extended to the whole Church the following year, The chief 
ceremony is the opening at the beginning, and the clasing at the end, of the 
“holy doors” in cach of the basilicas which the pilgrims visit in Rome, two of 
them being St. Peter’s and St. John Lateran, to symbolize the right of sanctuary 
formerly observed in these churches, The conditions governing the gaining of 
a jubilee are to make a number of prescribed visits to certain churches, and 
pray for the intention of the pope. Besides, Confession and Communion, 
—— with almsgiving, are necessary to gain the plenary indulgemce always 

ed, An extraordinary jubilee is granted at any time to commemorate some 
great event. 

Kyrre. A book of eighteen Masses in ps chant, containing the notes for 
chanting the Ordinary of the Mass. Each Mass is indicated by a number and 
a Latin name; and although assigned to a particular feast or season of 
year, any one of them may be used upon any occasion, or various parts of the 
different Masses may be combined. 

Larctsm. Doctrine of anticlerical proponents of a separation of Church and State. 
These proponents strive by means of governmental supervision and control to 
rule functions that rightfully belong in the province of the Church: education, 
marriage, hospitals, and charitable organizations. A laicistic program, denying 
the value of religious ideals for the civic, political, and social life of man, 
prevents the Church from functioning as extensively as she should. 

Larry. The people, as distinguished from the clergy. The term is also appli 
to any person considered as not belonging to a certain profession, s as 
medicine, art, or drama. 
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Larria, The technical name for homage due to God because of His infinite 
excellence and ighin, and ians complete submission to Him, 

Launs, That part ol the olfice, or breviary, made up of psalms ol praise, It 
derives its name from the Latin laws meaning “praise.” It consists of five 
antiphonal psalms, chapter, hymn — the Here diet, —anal orations. 

Linewo. The abode of those souls excluded from heaven through no fault of 
their own, such as those who dic without having received the Sacrament of 
Baptism, The souls committed to Limbo spend their eternity in natural 
happiness, but without the vision of God. 

larany. Originally a supplicatory prayer, especially when liturgical or cere- 
monial; now, a liturgical prayer in which one leads and others respond. The 
same form of response is repeated in a number of succeeding clauses, and 
usually is penitential in character. 

Maawiricat, The canticle which the Blessed Virgin uttered when she was 
greeted by her cousin Elizabeth, after the Annunciation had taken place. It 
is included in the Roman Breviary for Vespers daily throughout the year, and 
is often sung on solemn occasions. 

“My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my Saviour; 
Because He has regarded the lowliness of His handrnaid; 
For behold, henceforth all generations shall call me blessed; 
Because He who is mighty has done great things for me, 
And holy is His name. 
And for generation wpon generation in His mercy, to those who fear Him 
He has shown might with His arm. 
He has scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. 
He has put down the mighty from their thrones, and has exalted the lowly. 
He has filled the hungry with good things, 
And the rich he has sent away cmpty. 
He has given help to Isracl, His servant, mindful of His mercy — 
Even as He spoke to our fathers — 
To Abraham and to his posterity forever.” (Luke 1:46, 85.) 

Manrococy, A branch of theology treating of the life and prerogatives of the 
Blessed Virgin and of the part she played in the redemption of mankind, 

Maxryroooy. A catalogue of martyrs and other saints, according to the calendar, 

Master or Ceremonies. The one in charge of the proceedings of a rite or cere 
mony on various occasions, such as assisting the celebrant at Mass. 

Master or Novices. He who trains novices of a religious order or congregation, 
It is his duty to see that the time devoted to the period of the Sane o be 

in prayer, meditation, and the development of character. This involves 
a study of the life of Christ and of the saints, Church history, and the vows 
and the constitutions of his order. A mistress of novices performs similar 
duties in training young ladies to become sisters. 

Marentauism. The doctrine that all spiritual phenomena are the result of 
organized matter, thus denying the existence of an immaterial soul. 

Maris. The first of the canonical hours. It is divided into three nocturns which 
comprise three psalms, three lessons, and three responses. Formerly, Matins 
was recited in the early morning hours, and some religious still do this, 
arising for this purpose about 2 a.m. Many religious orders or societies, how- 
ever, anticipate Matins and Lauds by saying them on the evening previous to 
the day assigned for the various nocturns. 
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Mewococy. A calendar which contains the names and short sketches of the 
lives of the saints. 

Milenium, The belief, based upon a false interpretation of the Apocalypse, 
that Christ and Elis saints will rule upon earth for a thousand years before the 
end of the world, during which time Satan will be bound, 

Minacie. An unusual phenomenon chat can be perceived by the senses, caused 
by God. It is reasonable to believe that simce God made the laws of nature, 
He can suspend them at will, though all miracles are not a suspension of these 
laws. Catholics are bound to accept as a matter of faith the fact that miracles 
have occurred, and can occur, but they are not bound to accept each individual 
occurrence as a miracle until it has. been settled by evidence. 

Moperniss«. A system of philosophy or theology which, in endeavoring to rocon- 
cile the teachings of the Church with the discoveries and progress of modern 
science, ignores some of the fundamentals, and interprets the Scriptures to suit 
the views expressed. Also, the assumption that everything modern is more 
perfect than what preceded, Modernism was condemned by Pope Pius X, in 
1907, as “an alliance between faith and false philosophy.” 

Mowk. A term originally applicd to hermits or anchorites, but which from an 
carly period designated a member of a community of men living apart from 
the world under the wows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. It usually refers 
to members of those orders based on the rule of St. Benedict, rather than to 
the members of the mendicant orders, who usually are called friars. 

MonoruetsM, The religious system that admits belief im one, and only one, 
supreme God. Christian monotheism began with the establishment of the 
Church by Jesus Christ. There is also non-Christian monotheism, as professed 
by the Jews and the Mohammedans. 

Morar Tezovocy. The science of human activity as it is directed toward its 
final supernatural end. It employs reason and revelation, Its field is the virtues; 
the commandments of God, of the Church, and of every lawful authority; 
and the Sacraments, the means of attaining virtue. 

Mortification. Supernatural mortification is the act of practicing hardships, 
austerities, and penances as a means to progress in virtue. 

Mosaic. r. Referring to the law of Moses. 2. Work formed of cubes of marble, 
glass, etc., cut to a required shape, and pieced together in the form of a picture. 

Morter. A piece of Church music of moderate length, adapted to Latin words, 
and usually sung during the Offertory of the Mass. 

Mystica Bony. The mame frequently applied to the Church, which is ome in 
Christ, and to its members, Christ being the Head (see Index). 

Mysticism. 1. The doctrine that communion with God and a knowledge of the 
divine essence may be attained through intuition or insight— that is, inde- 

ndently of the semses or processes of reason. 2. The ecstasy of those who 
lose such insight, thus bringing them into a spiritual union with the eternal, 
and giving them knowledge of the supernatural, St. Bernard of Clairvaux and 
St. Bomaventure are the best known male mystics, whereas St. Teresa of 
Avila is the outstanding figure among the women mystics. 

Necrovocy. Lists which contain the names of the dead for whose souls the 
faithful are to pray. 

Necromancy. The pretended art of predicting future events by communication 
with the dead. 


Neopuyte, Novice in a religious order, or a convert to Catholicism. 
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“Ne Temene” Donut An important article of eee law, issued by 
Pope Pius X, Ge went into eflect Easter, 1908. It extended to the whale 
world the Tamani Decree of the Council of Treat. lts legislation has been for 
the most part incorporated in the Code, 

None. In the Divine Office, the office of the ninth hour, It comprises a hymn, 
three psalms, antiphon, chapter, versicle, response, and prayer. 

Novice. One who has entered a religious house, but who has not yet taken the 
vows; one undergoing a paces of probation in preparation for the religions life, 

Novertare. 1. The term of probation of a novice. 2, Also, the house or building 
in which the novices pass their time of probation under the special direction 
of a novice master or mistress. 

Nuury. State of invalidity — something of no legal force, 1. Of marriage, it is 
a fact resulting from a diriment impediment which permits a marriage to be 
declared invalid, whether or not it was entered into in good faith by one or 
both of the parties. Such a union, upon becoming known to the parties, must 
either be dissolved upon proof of its nullity by judicial process, or be regular- 
ized by revalidation. The decree of nullity is the declaration of a competent 
ecclesiastical court (the Sacred Rota) that a marriage is invalid, and therefore 
null. 2, OF sacred orders, it is a declaration of the Holy See of the nullity of 
the obligations of a cleric who was constrained to receive sacred orders because 
of grave fear, or because of some existing impediment at the time he was 
erroneously admitted to sacred orders. 

Osrrammencav. A village in Bavaria where the passion play is enacted every 
ten years by the people of the village, in fulfillment of a promise made in 
1633 to obtain relief from the black death, 

Onsesston, The state of being attacked by the devil from without, by means of 
pictures presented to the senses and to the imagination. 

Orpo, A list of the Masses and offices to be said within the year for a particular 
diocese, province, or religious order. 

Pacanism. A natural religion without true knowledge of God, but rather a 
belief in false gods and a degraded morality. 

Parson. One m by a mation, diocese, province, confraternity, religious 
family, as well as by other moral persons and places, with the con- 
firmation of the Holy See, to act as its special advocate with God and to receive 
special honor by the place or society. Saints and angels only may be chosen; 
a mystery of religion cannot be a patron in a proper sense. 

Pautine Pravitecr. The authorization by which the Catholic Church dissolves 
the marriage of two om apa persons, when one is converted to the faith 
and the other will neither be converted mor live in peace, but tries to draw the 
converted person into sin. When the convert party remarries, the subsquent 
marriage dissolves the first, valid marriage. 

Penance. r. A Sacrament instituted by Christ for the remission of sins committed 
after Baptism. 2. The penalty imposed by a priest on a penitent in confession, 
usually in the form of prayer. 3. Self-imposed suffering as an expression of 
contrition for sin. 

Perjury. The confirming by an oath of a statement which the swearer knows 
to be false. It is a mortal sin against the virtue of religion, since it is calling 
upon God as witness to a lie. Anyone giving perjured eviclence before an 
ecclesiastical court incurs suspension if he is a cleric, and a personal interdict 
if he is a layman, 
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Perer's Panes. A voluntary contribution made by Catholics and sent to Rome 
for the maintenance of the sovercign pontifi, Originally this was a tax of a 
penny on each house, collected on St. Peter's day, from which the name 
15 deri ved. 

Piera. A representation of our Lady with Christ in her arms, alter He had been 
taken down from the cross. 

PILGRIMAGE. A journey to a shrine or sacred place for some pious purpose, such 
as to fulfill a vow to visit the shrine in question, to seek a cure from bodily ills, 
or to do penance. 

Porrtuncuta, An indulgence named after the little church near Assisi which 
was repaired by St, Francis. It was there that our Lord granted him this privi- 
lege as a reward for his labor of love. This indulgence has been extended to 
any church so designated by the bishop. It may be gained by all the faithful 
who, after Confession and Holy Communion, visit such churches between 
ndon of August 1 and midnight of August 2; or, in exceptional cases, on the 
Sunday following. This is a toties quoties indulgence, and is applicable to the 
souls in purgatory. 

Possession, DrasoticaL. A state in which an evil spirit, by God's permission, 
enters the body. 

PosruLant. One seeking admission to the religious life. A name given to 4 
candidate for a religious order or society during the first few months of 
training, 

Precept. A command given directly to individuals, but not to a community. 
Law and precept, although frequently used to designate the same thing, are 
different by reason of their end. 

Preces Er Pia Opera. The official publication of the Holy See listing all indul- 
genced prayers and spiritual exercises. It is known in the English translation 
as the Raccolta, 

Prepestination. The theory or teaching thae God knows and consents to men's 
eternal damnation, despite their efforts to the contrary. This was the teaching 
of the Calvinists. The Church has condemned this theory many times. In 
another sense, predestination refers to God's government of the world, whereby 
He ordained from all eternity the events that occur in time, and thus destined 
all things beforehand to their appointed end, 

Prime. Age — of hee day hours of the Divine ee 5 2 * three 

ms, little c t, res A » brief lessons, an yers 
2 God's help for a Na Me Athanasian Creed and ferial 
prayers are added. 

Proprttation. Act of atonement. One of the three fruits of every good work, 
the other two being impetration and merit. One of the four ends of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Proxy. One who acts in another's place, as a sponsor in Baptism. If the person 
chosen to be sponsor cannot be present at ceremony, another can act in 
his place, 

eee Awno, The title of an encyelical issued by Pope Pius XI, in 1931, 

rding the social reconstruction necessary in the world today, It was pub- 
li forty years after the famous Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo XIII, hence 
its title. In it Pope Pius takes up the questions of industrial reform, modern 
social and economic problems, the work of the Church in solving these 
lems, the importance of Catholic teaching regarding the duties of the State, 
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the rights of labor, the rights of the Church, private property, proper distribu 
tion of wealth, just wages, family life, and similar problems, 

Raceotra, A prayer book containing a collection of indulgenced prayers and 
devotions: also, the decrees granting these indulgences and the conditions 
necessary for gaining them. 

Rerormarion. The name given to the religious, social, and political movement 
of the sixteenth century which ended in a revolt against the pope and the Cath- 
olic Church. It is now more accurately called the Protestant Revolt. Far from 
suppressing abuses, the so-called reformers added religious discord to the pre- 
valent evils. 

Rusovany. A vessel in which the theca containing relics is placed. It may be 
composed of a variety of materials, such as wood, iron, stone, glass, ivory, 
silver, or gold. Frequently it is ornamented with precious stones. It often re- 
sernbles a small ostensorium. The theca may be removed when the relics are 
being wenerated. 

Reparation. The act of making amends to God for the evil done by men, espe- 
cially by rendering homage to Him in reparation for the irreverence done to 
the Blessed Sacrament. Reparation is frequently identified with devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Rerum Novarum. The title of the encyclical issued by Pope Leo XIII, in 1891, 
on the condition of labor. It applies the traditional teaching concerning the 
rights and duties of property and the proper relation of employer and employee 
to modern labor conditions. 

Resrirorion. Compensation for an injury committed either by seizing and keep- 
ing what is not one’s own, or by damaging another's person or property. 
Commutative justice demands that another's rights be respected, or if violated, 
that the injury be repaired, or its equivalent given to the person or his 
lawful heirs. 

Reruzat. Retirement from worldly intercourse for the purpose of taking a 
spiritual inventory, and of gaining strength to combat daily trials. The time 
spent in retreat (usually a period of from three to ten days) is devoted to 
meditation, self-examination, silence, and spiritual exercises. Priests and reli- 
gious make an annual retreat. Retreats for the laity are becoming more and 
more popular. 

REVELATION, Private. Divine manifestations made by God to man. God made 
many revelations to Abraham, Moses, and the prophets. Many private revela- 
tions have been made to holy persons, such as those concerning the Sacred 
Heart made to St. Margaret Mary. The approval of private revelation by the 
popes means only that they contain nothing contrary to faith or morals. All are 
not bound to believe the accuracy of any of the details of private manifestations. 

Rose Wixvow. A circular window with tracery, generally radiating from the 
center, filled with stained glass blended exquisitely in colors and shapes, 80 
EFF rose. 

SAcRILEGE, Irreverent treatment of anything consecrated to God or to religion — 
desecration, or profanation of something holy; a grave sin. 

Sacristaw. An who has the care of the sacristy, church, sacred vessels, and 
other things required by the ceremonial for any liturgical function. Wherever 
possible, the sacristan is a cleric or a religious. 

Sacetsry. A room in a church where the sacred vessels and vestments are kept, 
and where the clergy prepare for ecclesiastical functions — a vestry. 
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Scara Santa. Twenty-eight, white, marble steps, which, according to tradition, 
formed the staircase leading to the praetorium of Pilate at Jerusalem, and 
hence were sanctified by the footsteps of our Lord during His passion. They 
were brought to Rome by St. Helena and are at present before the Sancta 
Sanctorum, near the Lateran. Pilgrims ascend these steps on their knees, in 
honor of our Lord’s sufferings. An indulgence is granted for this devotional 
act. Imitations of the Scala Santa have been built elsewhere, and indulgences 
are sometimes attached to these replicas. 

Scanpar. Any word or action which is evil in itself, or has the appearance of 
evil, which is the occasion of another's spiritual ruin. Malicious scandal is 
showing bad example to inferiors by enticing others to sinful actions. Since 
it is diabolical, it is always a mortal sin, because it is committed for the express 
purpose of offending God and causing the ruin of another's soul. 

When an action is not evil, but is taken as such, either through ignorance 
or weakness, it is called scandal of weak brethren. It is not a sin unless 
one committing it has reason to believe that someone will sin through his 
action; for instance, if a person who is dispensed from the law on a day of 
abstinence eats meat in the presence of those not aware of the fact, some may 
take scandal from his actions, 

Pharasaical scandal is a sin to the one who takes scandal, and not to the 
ane who apparently gives it. In this case, a person takes scandal from the 
actions of another, even when those actions are good, by deliberately attribut- 
ing to them some bad intention, or because of the malice that dwells in the 
person taking scandal. 

Scrsm. Term applied by the Fathers and theologians tó a formal separation 
from the Church, in which a secession from the regular constituted ecclesias- 
tical authority takes place. It does mot imply a denial of any dogma of faath, 
which is heresy, All heretics are schismatics, however. Anyone guilty of an 
external act of schism is ipso facto excommunicated. 

Scnotastictsm, The philosophy of the learncd men of the Middle Ages, the 
chief object of which was the reconciliation of the Christian faith with reason. 
Scholastic philosophers developed a characteristic method of investigation and 
exposition known as the scholastic method, which they applied both in philoso- 
phy and in theology. 

Sxönkaxv. A school where candidates are prepared for the priesthood. 

Seven Lasr Worps. The devotion of the dace hours, observed from midday of 
Good Friday, commemorating the seven last words of Christ, uttered after 
being nailed to the cross. These words are: “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” To the penitent thief He said: “Amen, Amen I 
say to thee, this day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” To the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John: “Woman, behold thy son: son, behold thy Mother.” To His 
Eternal Father: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Later, He 
said: “I thirst.” When every prophecy foretold of Him had been fulfilled: “It is 
consummated.” Bowing His Head, He said: “Father, into Thy hands I oom- 
mend My Spirit.” 

Sexr. The sixth hour in the Divine Office, comprising an invariable hymn, three 
variable psalms, each with an antiphon, little chapter, versicle, and response, 
and oration proper to the day. 

Sexton. An underofficer of the church, whose office it is to take care of the 
church paraphernalia, as well as to ring the bells, to tend the heating apparatus, 
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and to perform other maintenance duties. His duties are similar, though more 
menial in ‘nature, to those of a sacristan, from which this word is corrupted. 

Simony. The exchange of something spiritual for something material—a de- 
liberate purchase or sale for a — p price of a spiritual thing, or something 
annexed to it. This is a mortal sin unless the matter concerned is slight. ‘The 
name is taken from Simon Magus, who sought to buy from St. Peter the 
power of bringing down upon people the Holy Ghost in Confirmation. 

Stamper. Attributing to another a fault of which one knows him to be innocent: 
it is doubly sinful because it destroys a good name and is based on a lie. 

Socratis, A social-cconomic system based on the doctrines of Karl Marx, which 
advocates the common ownership of the means of production and exchange of 
wealth. In its original program, socialism was revolutionary rather than par- 
liamentary; but in practice socialists have formed political parties, sought seats 
in parliament, and endeavored to influence government. 

Sema. The attempted communication with spirits of the unseen world, 
whether good or bad, by such means as seances, table tapping, and the Ouija 
board. Spiritism is severely condemned by the Church and it is strictly 
forbidden. 

Srinrruat. Bouguer. An offering to God of religious practices and devotions for 
someone, either living or dead. 

SpreiTuat Treasuny. The infinite merits of Christ and the superabundant merits 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of the saints, from which the Church may 
draw to confer spiritual benefits such as the granting of indulgences, 

Sticmata. Wounds resembling the wounds of our Lord, miraculously produced 
in the bodies of some of the servants of God. Stigmatization only exists amon 
ecstatics, and is precedeed and accompanied by very severe suffering, physi 
and mental, which renders the subject conformable to Jesus’ suffering. The 
most notable recipient of the stigmata was St. Francis of Assisi; September 17 
is kept as the feast of the Stigmata of St. Francis. 

Srpexp. An offering freely made by the faithful for the support of the priest, 
or for the celebration of a Mass. 

“Tamerst” Decrer. An important article of matrimonial law (now superseded 
by the Ne Temsere Decree) the principal result of which was to declare null 
any marriage of baptized persons attempted otherwise than in the presence of 
two witnesses and the parish priest or the bishop, or a delegate of either. The 
“Tametsi” was never in force in New York, nor in most places in the 
United States, 

Tr Deum. A hymn of thanksgiving said at Matins and upon various occasions 
such as the election of a pope, the consecration of a bishop, the canonization 
of a saint, the profession of a religious, and the publication of a treaty of peace. 

on. Powsr. The rule of the Church in earthly possessions. The right of 
the pope to possess and govern the patrimony of St. Peter, 

Tumprarion. A solicitation to sin. It may arise from concupiscence, which is 
the result of original sin; from the devil; or from the things, events, or persons 
of the world. Temptation itself is not sin, so long as the will does not consent 
to it. Every temptation overcome is an added merit won for heaven. 

"Tence. The office of the third hour in the Divine Office, similar in structure to 
Sext and None. 

Texsancrus. The Sanctus im the Roman Mass, so called because the word Sanctus 
is said thrice. 
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Timea, The case in which relics are placed before being exposed for veneration 
in a reliquary. After the relics have been placed therein, it must be securely 
sealed and authenticated by competent authority before being exposed for 

ee 18. hilosophical pposed. heism — the belief he 
'HEISM, ilosophical system o | to atheism — iel in t 
existence of God, though not always admitting a personal God, and commonly 
rejecting belief in the Christian wiew of God — the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the moral responsibility of man. 

Tueorocy. The science of God and things belonging to God — the sacred teach- 
ing of divine things from those which have been revealed, 

Tuomism. This refers to the teachings of theologians and philosophers who base 
their beliefs chiefly on those professed by St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Tovexation. Generally refers to a kindly attitude toward persons professing a 
religion other than one’s own. Sometimes referred to as freedom of worship». 
While there can be no toleration of error itself, there can and should be 
charity and justice to persons who are simcerely in error. 

Tranrrion. The handing down of information, doctrines, and practices through 
successive generations. Much revealed tradition was incorporated in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers of the Church, the liturgical books containing prayers ancl 
ceremonies used in the celebration of the Eucharist, the administration of the 
Sacraments, and in inscriptions found in churches, tombs, and other Christian 
monuments. Tradition is necessary as it supplies certain information which the 
Bible does not give. 

TRANSURSTANTIATTON. The word officially approved by the Council of Trent as 
aptly expressing the marvelous and singular changing of the entire substance 
of bread into the entire substance of Body of Christ, and of the entire 
substance of wine into His Blood, the accidents or appearances only of bread 
and wine remaining in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

Tapvum. A three days’ prayer or celebration, public or private, especially in 
preparation for a feast. 

Tamation, The privilege granted to priests of saying three Masses on Christmas 
and All Souls’ Day. 

Trisactos. A Greek word meaning literally the same thing as the Latin 
Tersanctus, but applied to the Greek formula, “Holy God, Holy Strong One, 
Holy Immortal One, have mercy on us,” a hymn chanted on Good Friday. 

Ure Er Orsi, To the city and to the world — said of the solemn blessing given 
by the pope from St. Peter's after his election, and in front of the chief 
basilicas on certain feasts, 

Varican Crry. The temporal domain of the pope —a collection of buildings 
extraterritorial to Italy. The Basilica of St. Peter's, sacred as the burial place 
of the prince of the Apostles and of many popes, is among them. Many serve 
the purposes of art and science, or are employed for the administration of the 
official business of the Church, The Vatican library, the Vatican archives, and 
the Vatican observatory are among these former buildings. 

Vine Biru. The miraculous bearing of Christ, the Son of God, by Mary, 
while she, by divine intervention, remained a virgin. It is a dogma of the 
Church that the Child born of Mary was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and 
that Mary remained a virgin throughout her life. This doctrine is not to be 
confused with the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 
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Vietos, A habit of the soul by which it is enabled to achieve good. A super- 
natural virtue is a habit enabling one to perform supernatural acts. Theologians 
distinguish intellectual virtues — intelligence, wisdom, knowledge, art, natural 
prudence; moral virtues — rudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude; and 
theological virtues — faith, and charity, 

Visions, Supernatural visions are due to the direct intervention of a power 
superior to man. Corporeal vision is a supernatural manifestation of an object 
to the cyes of the body; imaginative vision is the sensible representation of an 
object by the action of the imagination alone; intellectual vision takes place in 
the pure understanding, and not in the reasoning faculty, These three kinds 
are often found together, and are not necessarily connected with ecstasies 
or contemplation. 

WITCHCRAFT, Dealing with the devil, either directly or through someone who 
has a compact with him, in order to secure the destruction of obnoxious per- 
sons, to recall the dead, and the like. The Church does not deny the possibility 

human communication with evil spirits in rare instances, but she did 
oppose the persecutions which were leveled against so-called witehes in the 
sixteenth amd seventeenth centuries. 

Wonstup. Honor or reverence given to God, Veneration, or reverence in lesser 
degree, is paid to the saints and to relics. 

Zxal. Ardor and enthusiasm in the pursuit of a desire — love in action, mani- 
fested in propagating the faith, in sanctifying souls, and in making God 
better known, 
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ABBREVIATIONS IN FREQUENT USE 


Augustinians of the Assumption, or Assumptionists. 

Acta Apostolicae Sedis— The Acts of the Apostolic See 
(The official Vatican paper), 

Archbishop. 

Ante Christum — Before Christ. 

Anno Domini — Year of Our Lord 

Administrator. 

Abbot Nullius. 

Antiphon. 

Apocalypse, 

Beatus — Blessed. 

Before Christ. 

Bachelor of Canon (or Civil) Law. 

Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bishop. 

Brother. 

Bachelor of Theology, 

Beata Virgo — Blessed Virgin. 

Beata Virgo Maria — Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Cardinal. 

Congregation of the Brothers of Charity. 

Congregation of Charity of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Congregation of Alexian Brothers. 

Brothers of Charity. 

Brothers of the Poor of St. Francis. 

Brothers of St, Francis Xavier. 

Codex luris Canonici — Code of Canon Law. 

Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

Congregation of Jesus and Mary (Eudists). 

Congregation of the Missions (Vineentians,. or Lazarists). 

Missionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart (Claretians). 

Confessor. 

Congregation of the Oratory (Oratorians). 

Congregation of the Passion (Passionists). 

Congregation of the Most Precious Blood. 

Stigmatine Fathers. 

Congregation of the Resurrection 

Clerks Regular of the Congregation of Somaschi. 

Canons Regular of the Immaculate Conception. 

Canons Regular of the Lateran. 

Mimor Clerks Regular. 
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Clerks Regular of the Mother of God. 

Clerks Regular Ministering to the Insane (Camillians). 

Congregation of the Reformed Premonstrutensions. 

Bor nab ites. 

Clerks Regular Theatine. 

Congregation of St. Basil (Basilians). 

Congregation of Holy Cross. 

Clerks of St. Charles Borromeo. 

Congregation of St, Poul (Paulists). 

Congregation of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 

Congregation of the Holy Ghost. 

Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer (Redemptorists). 

Clerics of St. Victor, 

Catholic Youth Organization. 

Doctor of Canon (or Civil) Law. 

Doctor of Divinity. 

Dominus Noster — Our Lord. 

Dominus Noster Jesus Christus Our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Doctor. 

Dominica — Sunday. 

Deo Optimo Maximo — To God, the Best and Greatest. 

Doctor of Sacred Scripture. 

Deo Volente — God willing. 

Sons of Divine Providence. 

Marist Brothers. 

Father or Frater (Brother). 

Brothers of the Christian Schools (Christian Brothers). 

Congregation of the Sons of the Sacred Heart 
(Rosminians). 

1. Fathers of the Institute of Charity, 

2. Brothers of Christian Instruction (La Mennais 
Brothers). 

Irremovable Rector. 

Jesus Christus — Jesus Christ. 

Bachelor of Canon Law. 

Doctor of Canon Law. 

Doctor of Low. 

Jesus, Mary, Joseph. 

Doctor of Both Laws (Canon and Civil). 

Knight of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Knight of Pius IX. 

Knight of St. Gregory. 

Knight of St. Sylvester. 

Loudetur Jesus Christus — Praised be Jesus Christ. 

Licentiate of Sacred Scripture. 

Marion Fathers. 

Martyrs. 

1. Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America (Maryknoll 

Missioners). 
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2. Foreign Mission Brothers of St, Michael. 

Motu Proprio. 

Missionary Fathers of LaSalette. 

1. Missionaries of the Sacred Heart. 

2. Missionaries of St. Charles. 

Missionaries of the Holy Family. 

Monsignor. 

Missionary Servants of the Holy Trinity. 

National Council of Catholic Men. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Notre Dame — Our Lady. 

New Testoment. 

Order of Charity- 

Camaldolese Order. 

Carmelite Order. 

Carthusian Order. 

Cistercian Order. 

Order of Cistercion Reform. 

Order of the Cistercians of the Strict Observance 
(Trappists). 

Order of Discalced Cormelites. 

Mercedarian Fathers, 

Order of Friars Minor (Franciscans). 

Order of Friars Minor Capuchin. 

Minims of St. Francis of Paula. 

Order of Minors Conventual. 

Order of Mary for the Redemption of Captives. 

Oblates of Mary im maculate. 

Order of Preachers (Dominicans). 

Order of Praemonstratensians (\Norbertine Fathers). 

Order of Recollects of St. Augustine. 

Order of Servites. 

Order of the Hermits of St. Augustine (Augustinians). 

Order of St. Benedict (Benedictines). 

Order of St. Basil the Great (Basilia ns). 

Oblates of St. Charles. 

Order of St. Camillus (Camillian Fathers). 

Canons Regular of the Holy Cross (Crosier Fathers). 

Order of St, Dominic (Third Order Members). 

1. Order of St. Francis (Third Order Members). 

2. Missionary Brothers of St. Francis. 

Order of Friars Minor Capuchin of St. Francis. 

Oblates of St. Francis de Sales. 

Order of St. Jerome (Hieronymites). 

Oblotes of St. Joseph. 

Order of St. John of God (Brothers of Mercy), 

Order of the Servants of Mary (Servites). 

Order of the Most Holy Trinity (Trinitarians). 

Order of St. Ursula (Ursulines). 


S.S.P. 
S., St., Sts., SS. 
S.S.S. 

8. J. B. 

5. J. O. 

STL. 

STM. 

5.7.P. 
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Old Testament. 

Prothonotary Apostolic. 

Pax Christi — Peace of Christ. 

Prelate Nullius. 

Pontifex Maximus — Supreme Pontiff. 

Priest. 

Permanent Rector. 

Society of Priests of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Pious Society of Missions (Pallottine Fathers) 
Priests of St. Sulpice (Sulpicians). 

Pious Society of the Missionaries of St. Charles. 
Rural Dean. 

Reverend, 

Requiescat in Pace — May he (she) rest in peace, 
Religious Missionaries of Marianhill. 
Reverendus Pater — Reverend Father. 

Religious of the Sacred Heart. 

Right Reverend 

Franciscan Friars of the Atonement. 
Congregation of St. Francis de Sales (Salesians). 
Society of Priests of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Society of the Divine Saviour (Salvatorian Fathers) 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 

Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 

Society of Mary (Marists). 

Society of the African Missions. 

Missionary Sisters of the Immaculate Conception 
Fathers of the Company of Mary. 
Congregation of the Holy Office. 

Sylvestrine Benedictines. 

1, Sanctus Petrus — St. Peter. 

2. Sanctissimi Pater — Most Holy Father. 

3. Summus Pontifex — Supreme Pontiff. 
Society of the Fathers of Mercy. 

Tribunal of the Sacred Penitentiary. 

Sister. 

Congregation of Sacred Rites. 

Chinese Mission Society of St. Columban. 

Our Most Holy Lord. 

Society of St. Edmund, 


St. Joseph's Society of the Sacred Heart (J osephites). 


School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Pious Society of St. Paul. 

Saint, Saints. 

Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology. 
Doctor of Sacred Theology. 
Licentiate of Sacred Theology. 
Master of Sacred Theology. 
Professor of Sacred Theology. 
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Society of the Fothers of the Divine Word. 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Third Order Regular of St. Francis. 
Tempore Paschale — The Eoster Time. 
Toties Quoties. 

Vicariate Apostolic. 

Venerable. 

Vicar Forane (rural dean). 
Vicor-General. 

Virgin. 

Very Reverend. 

Old Testament. 

White Fathers (Missionaries of Africa). 
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LIVES OF CLASS PATRONS AND SAINTS 
RECOMMENDED FOR STUDY 


CuHapter XXVI 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


There are as many methods of presenting the lives of saints to children 
as there are teachers. As with other topics treated in this volume, no hard 
and fast rule for application can be stated, since much depends upon the 
Suggestions, and even the mandates, contained in the warious syllabi. Each 
teacher, therefore, may select the plan best suited to the syllabus, the time 
schedule, and the children. For this reason, several suggestions, both general 
and particular, are presented herein. Many of these suggestions were made 
in answer to a questionnaire sent to several members of seven different 
religious communities in five different dioceses and archdioceses in the 
United States. 

In presenting the lives of the saints to the children, the catechist should 
not be satished to teach facts alone. Indeed, the primary object is to help 
the pupils to realize their purpose in life, and to form their characters by 
setting before them examples worthy of emulation. There is no better way 
to train the characters of the children and to help them acquire virtue 
than by placing before them the examples of our Lord, our Blessed Mother, 
and the saints, The teacher can make known the important part which 
saints like Francis, John Bosco, Isaac Jogues, Thomas More, and others 
played in history by their acts of courage and sacrifice, and show how these 
saints demonstrated the teachings of Christ by their lives. When the saints 
are presented as they should be presented—as real live human beings who 
encountered struggles similar to those which confront the children, but 
who, because of their love for God, overcame themselves and faced difficul- 
nies bravely —children will appreciate them more and be more cager to 
imitate them. The saints must be made to live for them. Children must be 
shown how the saints acted toward their parents, friends, enemies, at school, 
in the practice of their religion, etc. Boys and girls must be told how they, 
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too, can become saints by performing their little daily duties in the proper 
spirit, and with the right intention. Reveal to them that the saints were 
tempted to sin, but won their crowns of glory because they overcame their 
temptations. In this way, children will become aware that the saints were 
flesh and blood, men and women, boys, and girls, whom they can imitate 
with profit, rather than superhuman beings who: lived unnatural lives. 

A saint from every walk of life should be presented to the children for 
study and emulation — young and old, St. Agnes and St. Joseph; rich and 
poor, St. Elizabeth of Hungary and St. Bernadette of Lourdes; good and 
and bad, St. Thérése and St. Augustine; brilliant and dull, St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. John Baptist Vianney. 

On the birthdays of mational heroes teachers bring before the children’s 
minds the reasons why these men live on in history, and urge them to 
strive to become like the men honored by imitating their good qualities. 
The saints were heroic characters, and since all boys and girls are hero- 
worshipers, Why not bring to their attention models worthy of imitation? 
Children will be thrilled by the stories of Joan of Arc, Isaac Jogues, and 
others, and long to be like them, even as they sometimes long to be a scond 
Lincoln, Madame Curie, or Pasteur. 

The catechist’s first task, then, is to bring the children to a deeper 
appreciation of the part which the saints should play in their lives. There 
are many ways of doing this which will suggest themselves to the ingenious 
teacher. One method is to explain to the class at the beginning of the school 
year why in Baptism each was given the name of a saint. Remind the 
children that they have patron saints as intercessors in heaven, as well as 
guardian angels who accompany them wherever they go. Ask each child 1o 
find out something about his patron saint. For this purpose the class o 
school library should be consulted. Perhaps an afternoon could be set aside 
to give each child an opportunity to tell something about his patron. See il 
each one can discover the outstanding traits or virtues of the saint whose 
name he bears, in order that he may imitate these traits and virtues. 

Another way is to suggest that the children remember each other's feast 
day as well as birthday. Explain that a saint’s feast day is the day of his 
death, and tell the children why this is so. Perhaps the teacher might set 4 
good example by keeping a record of the feast days of the various members 
of the class, and presenting each with a holy picture or at least wishing 
each child a happy feast day on the morning of his or her feast. Try 1o 
develop in the children a real devotion to their patron saints, through such 
activities as daily prayer to them. 

if children are preparing for Confirmation, this would be a good oppor 
tunity to discuss the outstanding, virtues of several saints, and have the 
children decide which saints they wish to have as their patrons. 
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A custom formerly observed to some extent, and now highly recom- 
mended, is that of passing out slips at the beginning of each month on 
which is written the name of a saint and the virtue to be practiced during 
that month, The leaflets of the Apostleship of Prayer may be used advan- 
tageously for this purpose. Remind the children cach morning to look at 
their slips, and io make a resolution to do their best during that day to 
practice the virtue recommended, 

All this, however, is merely by way of imtroducing the children to the 
saints. But it should be the catechist's endeavor to make known to the 
children the history of some definite saints by a more thorough study of 
their lives. When no specific saints are recommended for study, a good 
plan is 10 read in the morning a short account of the saint for the day. 
This method, however, docs net permit the pupils to assimilate much 
information about any one saint. It would be better for them to learm about 
fewer saints and put into practice what each teaches than simply to know 
the facts about a greater number of saints without making any effort to 
follow their example. 

Where no provision is made in the syllabus for a definite plan in teaching 
the lives of the saints, and there is not much time in which to do so, onc 
saint a month might be studied. At the beginning of the month, the teacher 
could relate the story of the saint for the month, giving the reason for 
selecting that particular saint, c. ge because of the dedication of the month, 
or because he or she is the outstanding saint whose feast occurs during that 
month. A little reminder might be put on the blackboard at the beginning 
of the month, giving the saints mame, the date of the feast, and the 
particular virtues to be practiced. 

In presenting the facts of a saint's life, it is far better for the teacher to 
fell the story than to read it. In other words, the teacher should know the 
story. This makes more of an impression, and is more informal than reading. 
The children's attention will not be so readily distracted, and the teacher 
‘ean watch the reactions of the audience. After telling the story, it is a good 
plan to question the children about it, not only to find out whether they 
were paying attention and to impress outstanding facts upon their minds, 
Init also to find out what incidents appeal to the children most, and which 
saints they like best. These questions should likewise be prepared in advance, 
so that they will bring out ways by which the pupils can practice the virtue 
possessed by the saint im their everyday lives—at home, in school, and at 
play. Permit the children to make comparisons between the virtues and 
traits of the saint being discussed with those of secular heroes. For instance, 
one might ask in what way Lincoln resembled Peter Claver. The answer 
probably would be Peter Claver's desire to liberate the slaves. Or one could 
ask of what hero the children are reminded when they hear about St. Peter 
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Claver. Again, the teacher might zug gest that perhaps the children know 
people who possess traits similar to those of the saint being discussed, and 
a few children should be permitted to relate instances. Volunteers may be 
called upon to find out more details about the life of the saint in question, 
the report to be made on a definite day. Why not correlate Christian doc- 
trine with English occasionally, and include the topic “My Patron Saint” or 
“My Favorite Saint” in a list of titles from which a selection is to be made 
for writing compositions? Many pamphlets which are casily obtainable con- 
tain more detailed information than that included in the accompanying 
sketches. Frequently the class reader contains stories of different saints, or 
such stories may appear in the various magazines to which the children 
subscribe. “Timely Topix,” a colored paper in comic-strip form, published 
by the Catechetical Guild, depicts the lives of various saints in serial form. 

Each week of the month during which a certain saint is being “studied,” 
a little different approach should be used to sustain interest. For example, 
the teacher might say the second week: Last week we heard the story of 
St. Michael. Who can tell me something about him?“ After one or several 
of the children have given back the original story, with perhaps some addi- 
tional information, the teacher may continue: “How many would like to 
make up a little play about St. Michael and act it for the rest of the group? 
Again a correlation may be made with the English lesson, and the children 
asked to write about some incident in the saints life which they would like 
to dramatize. Since everyone learns to do by doing, dramatization is per 
haps one of the best ways of presenting the lives of the saints. Some incident 
in the life of each saint included in this volume lends itself to dramatization. 
Since the children usually take more interest in a project if they work it out 
for themselves, à stage manager, coach, costumer, and other helpers should 
be selected. The principal characters may be selected by the teacher. It is well 
to include a “mob scene” so that those children who do not take special 
parts may have the opportunity at least to say a few words in concert, so mo 
one will feel neglected. If a more elaborate setup is desired, there are in 
numerable plays on the various saints which may be purchased from several 
Catholic dramatic publishers listed below.’ The teacher should always fud 
something to praise in the playlet when it is presented, cither in the dialogue, 
the manner of acting, or the way in which various characters enlivened their 
parts, so that the children will feel encouraged, and desire to imitate the 
virtue depicted. 

The following week a scrapbook or combination notebook and scrapbook 
may be started. A picture of the saint may be pasted on one page, and an 


Ave Maria Press, Notre Damo, Iodi Catholic Dramane Movement, 1511 W Wisconsin Ave, 
Milwaukee, Wis: Catholic Theater Conference, Catholic University of America, Washinyner 
D. C: Dramatic Publishing Ca, $0 Van Buren St, Chicago, Ill; Mo nalin Entertaimen 
Service, Fallbrook, Calif.; Queen's Work Pres. 31 Se Cirand Whi, Se. Lowi, Mie. 
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original composition on some incident in the saints life, the main facts of 
his life, or a poem or hymn about the saint may be placed on the opposite 
page. Inexpensive pictures may be procured from various publishing houses.* 

If the children live in an environment frequented by any of the saints, 
or if they have parents of the same nationality as the saint being discussed, 
this frequently helps to arouse interest. Many times, too, there are convents 
or monasteries of the same order as that to which the saint belonged, These 
institutions might be visited to show how others are carrying on the same 
work which the saints did while on earth. 

The following chart, which dedicates each month to a particular saint 
for the several grades, is merely suggestive; the teacher may use her own 
judgment in making her selection: 


CHART | 
Dedication of the Months 
Month Grades 1,2, and 3 Grodes 4, 5, and 6 ‘Gredes 7 dn 
September Holy Angele St, Michael St. Thomas Aquinas 
October Little Flower St. Frands of Assisi ‘St. Dominic 
November St. Stamislous St. John Berchmans 37, Elizabeth of Hungary 
December Infant Jesus St. Ann Mary Imm oculate 
donvery St. Agmes St. Joan of Arc St. Francis de Sales 
$t. Ann St. Bernadette St. Joba Bosco 
March Sr. Joseph St. Joseph St. Joseph 
April Sr. Tarelsiva Si, Catherine of Siena St. Paschal Baylon 
May Blessed Imelda St, Rita of Cascdia ‘St. John Baptist de la Solle 
June 57. John Baptist St. Anthony St. Margarat Mary 


Charts II and III are general in nature. The first lists the saints included 
in this volume according to the occurrence of their feast days, beginning 
with the opening of the school year; and the second lists them in alphabetical 
order, so that a selection may be made on whatever basis is desirable. 


CHART I 
Saints Listed According to Feast Days 
Dale of Feast Name of Saint Outstanding Virtues 
September 9 St. Peter Claver Zeal for souls 
29 St. Michael Courage 
October 2 Holy Angels Obedience 
3 St. Thérése of the Child Jesus love of God 
4 St, Francis of Assisi Love of poverty 
15 St. Terese of Avila Potenca 
17 St. Margaret Mary Alocoque Devotion to the Socred Heart 
Wovember 3 Blessed Martin de Porres Charity 
4 St. Charles Borromeo Zeal for God's honor 
n St. Martin of Tours Love of the poor 
13 Si, Stanidaus Nene love of Mary 
19 St. Elizabeth of Hungary Charity 
22 St. Cecilia Good example 
26 St. John Berthmons Exactness in Kitle things 


* Cartechetical Gayl, 128 E. coth St, St. Paul, Mimi; Catholic Students“ Press, 521-27 Vine 
e Vhilalelphia, Pay Crop Paris) Activities, Kingham, 1h; Larurgecal Press, St. John's Abbew, 
Lachen wille, Ming; St. Anthonys Guild Peress, Patersom, N, J. 
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December 2 S$}, Fronces Xavier Cabrini ‘Charity 
3 St. Francis Xovier Zeul for souls 
8 Mary Immaculate Purity 
25 The Infant Jesus Humility 
Jonuary 4 Mother Elizabeth Ann Seton Courage 
2 St. Agnes Purity und fortitude 
29 St. Frands de Sales Meek nass 
February 1 St. John Bosco Charkty 
6 5t. Dorothea Fortitode 
March 7 St. Thomas Aquinos Wisdom 
15 St. Isaac Jogues Fortitude 
17 St, Potrick Zeal for souls 
19 St. Joseph Obedience 
2 St. Benedict Proyorfulmess 
April 16 $1, bornodoito of Lourdes Love of Mary 
17 Kateri Tekokwitha Self-contro! 
30 St. Catharine of Siena Love of God 
Moy 12 Blessed Imelda Love of the Blessed Sacrament 
15 St. John Bapist de de Solle Zeal for Catholic 
17 $+. Peschel Beylon Love of the Blessed Sacrament 
22 St. Rite of Coscia Pi ness 
30 St. Joan of Arc Pathence and courage 
june 13 St. Anthony of Padua Devotion to the Infant 
Jews and good wis of the tongue 
21 51. Aloysius Gonzaga Purity 
24 åt. John the Baptist Recollestion 
July 9 St. Thomas More Cheerfulmess 
19 St, Vincent de Paul Charity 
25 St. ‘Christopher Love of God 
26 St. Ann Persoverance iin prayer 
27 St. Ignatius Loyola Zeal for God's hone 
Auga 4 St. Dominic Dewetlon to the rosary 
9 St. Jean-Marie Baptist Vionney Zeal for souls 
15 St, Tarcisivs Lowe of the Blessed Sacrement 
20 St. Bernard Devotion to our Blessed 
2 St. Augustine Repentance 
30 St. Rose of Lima Purity 
CHART in 
Saints Listed According to Name 
Name of Saint Dote of Feast Outstanding Virtues 
St. Agnes Janwary 21 Purity and fortitude 
St. Aloysius Gonzoga june 21 Purity 
St, Ann July 26 Perseverance in prayer 
St. Anthony June V3 Davotion to the Infant Jesus and good 
use of the tongue 
Si. Augustine August 23 Repentance 
St. Benedict March 21 Prayerfulness 
St. Bernadette of Lourdes April 16 Love of Mary 
51. Bernard August 20 Devotion to our Blessed Mother 
St. Catherine of Stona April 30 Love of God 
St. Cecilia Nowamber 22 Goad axample 
St, Charles Borromeo November 4 Zeal for God's honor 
51. Christopher July 25 love of God 
St. Dominic Auguet 4 Devotion to the rosary 
St. Dorothea Februcry 6 Fortitude 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary Nowember 19 Charity 
$4, Frances Xavier Cohn December 2 Charity 
St. Framcis of Assisi October 4 Love of poverty 
St. Francis de Sales Jomuary 29 Meokness 
Se. Francis Kevier December 3 Zeal for souls 
Holy Angele October 2 Obodiomes 
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Immaculata Conception May 12 Love of the Biossed Sorrament 
Blessed lade December B Purity 

Infant Jesus December 25 Humility 

St. le Jogues March 15 Fortitude 

$t, Jean-Marie Baptist Vianney August 9 Zeal for souls 

St, Joon of Arc May 30 Patience and covroge 

St. John the Baptist June 24 

St. John Baptist de la Salle May 15 Zeal for Catholic education 
St. John Berchm ons 26 Exoctness in little things 

St. John Bosco 1 Charity 

St. Joseph March 19 Obedience 

Noten Tekokwitha April 17 

St. Margaret Mary Alacoque October 17 Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Blessed Martin de Porres Movember 3 

Sı. Martin of Tours November 11 Lovo of the poor 

St September 29 Courage 

Mother Elizabeth Ann Saton Jenvary 4 Courage 

St, Paschal Bay May 17 Love of the Blossed Sacrameni 
5t. Patrick March 17 Zeal For souls 

St. Peter Chover 9 Zeal for souls 

St, Rito of Casa Moy 22 

St. Rose of Lima August 30 Purity 

St. Stanislaus Kostka November 13 Lovs of Mary 

St. Tordsivs August 15 Lave of the Blessed Sacrament 
St. Teresa of Avila October 15 Patience 

St. Thérèse of the Child Jesus October 3 Love of God 

5. Thomas Aquinas March 7 Wisdom 

St. Thomat Mara July 9 Cheerfulness 

St. Vincent de Poul July 19 Charity 


Many teachers prefer to correlate the teaching of the saints with the teach- 
ing of some particular virtue. For instance, when treating the virtues 
opposed to the seven capital sins, the theological or moral virtues, or when 
trying to inculcate some particular character trait, it has often been helpful 
to discuss a saint who possessed the virtue in question, and ta indicate how 
the saint acquired that virtue. A teacher might cite the example of St, 
Francis de Sales when teaching self-control, and emphasize the fact that he 
did not cease trying to overcome his fault until he succeeded, Some teachers 
select as the topic of their morning talk some virtue or desirable character 
trait to be practiced. How much more effective the morning talk would be 
if a concrete example from the life of a saint were uscd to illustrate the 
point, rather than an abstract story about John Jones who would not tell a lie, 
or Mary Green who was an honest girl! 

For those teachers who may desire it, a yearly cycle by grades is shown in 
Chart IV. However, substitutions may be made at will, especially if some 
Saint whose life must be taught in a particular diocese has been omitted 
from this list, as will no doubt be the case in some instances. Those saints 
of importance whose feasts occur during the summer vacation are inserted 
tit a feasible time during the school year. Others, too, are not presented on 
their own feast, but at a more opportune time; ie, St. Margaret Mary is 
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studied in June rather than in October, though an incidental mention should 
be made of her when her feast occurs. It will be noticed that the sketches 
of the saints are addressed to the children, especially the last paragraph of 
each. The purpose of this is to place before them the way in which they 
can ifnitate the outstanding virtue of the saint depicted. This was done so 
that those teachers who have neither the time nor the ability to retell the 
story in their own words may read the sketches verbatim. 

For the first grade, one saint every two months should be a sufficient 
number. It is well to impress upon the little ones first of all that they have 
a guardian angel; mext, that the Infant Jesus became a little Baby, grew up, 
suffered, and died for them; and then to relate the story of the little girl 
who loved Jesus so much that she received her First Holy Communion in a 
miraculous manner. The story of St. Joseph should tend to make tiny tots 
look up to him as their father, as well as the foster father of our Lord; and 
they should learn to reverence St. Ann as the mother of our Blessed Mother. 


CHART IV =À 
Grode | 

Manth Saint Date of Feast Virtue 
Sept-Od. Mey Angele Octobar 2 
Nov. D Infant Josus December 25 
Jain.-Fab. Blessed Imelda May 12 Love of the Blessed Sacrament 
March-April St. Joseph March 19 Obedience 
Moy-June $t, Ann july 26 Perseverance in prayer 


In the second and third grades, one saint a month might be readily 
studied, always with the object in view of having the children imitate the 
virtues of that saint; or at least of becoming so familiar with him or her 
that they will treat the saints as loving friends who will listen to their 

vests, The saints selected for these grades were chosen either for the 
virtues which they possessed; or because they are usually assigned to the lower 
grades for study, since many of them were children, or were very childlike 
in their manner of living. 


CHART ]- 
Grode fi 

Month Saint Date of Feast Virtus 
September Holy Angels October 2 Purity 
October St. Thérèse October 3 Lave of God 
November St. Torciskvs Avgust 15 Love of the Socrament 
December Si, Ann July 26 in preyer 
Janvary St. Agnes Janvery 2 Purity and fortitude 
February St. Patrick March 17 Zeol 
March St. Joseph March 19 
April St, Bernadette April 16 Love of Mary 
May St, Dorothee February 6 Fortitude 
June $t, John Baptist June 24 Recollection 
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CHART IV — C 
Grode Ul 
Month Saint Bate of Feast Virtue 
September St. Michel September 29 Courage 
October St. Frands of Assisi 4 Love of poverty 
November St. Elizobeth of Hungary November 19 
December 51. Francis Xavier December 3 Zeal for souls 
Janbary Motiver Elizabeth Seton Janwary 4 Courage 
$t, John Bosco February 1 Charity 
March St, Joseph March 19 Obedience 
April St, Rese of Lima August 30 Purity 
May St. Paschal May 17 Love of the Blessed Sacramem! 
June St. Anthony of Padua June 13 Devotion to the Infant Jasus end 


good use of the tongue 


In grades four and five the number of saints is increased to one approxi- 
mately every two weeks, Provision has been made for those months which 
have fewer school days, because of several holidays or holydays, bringing the 
total to sixteen saints for the year. As before, the selection has been made 
on the basis of experience, recommendations of teachers in several dioceses, 
and knowledge gleaned from the various syllabi which were consulted. 


CHART IV—D 
Grade IV 

Saint Dote of Feast Virtue 

St. Peter Claver September 9 Zeal for souls 

St. Vincent de Poul duly 19 

St. Frands of Assisi October 4 Love of poverty 

St. Teresa of Avila October 15 Potlence 

St. Stanishaus Kostka Nowember 13 Love of Mary 

St. Cecilia November 22 Good example 

Mary Immaculate December 8 Purity 

St. Francis de Sales January 29 Meekness 

Blessed Martin de Portes November 3 Charity 

Kateri Tekakwitho April 17 Self-control 

St, Joseph March 19 Obedience 

St. Benedict March 21 Proyerfulness 

57. Catherine of Siena April 30 Love of God 

Blessed Imelda May 12 Love of the Blessed Sacrament 

St. Rite of Cosa May 22 Proyerfulness 

Si. Aloysius dune 11 Purity 

CHART IV—E 
Grade V 

Nome of Soint Date of Feast Virtue 
Mother Elizabeth Seton 4 Courage 
St, Ignotivs Loyola July 31 Zeal for God's honor 

Dominic August 4 Devotion to the rosary 
5t, Margaret Mary October 17 Devotion to the Sacred Heort 
85 Borromeo November 4 Zeal for God’s honor 
St. Joho Berchmans November 26 Exactness in (little things 
Mory Immaculate December 8 Purity 
St, Agnes January 21 Parity aad fortitude 
St. Thomos More duly 9 Cheerfulnoss 


St. Christopher Jay 25 Love of God 
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March St. Patrick March 17 Zeol for souls 
Št. 4 March 19 Obedience 
April St. Bernadette of Lourdes April 16 Love of Mary 
May St. John Baptist de la Salle May 15 Zeal For Catholic education 
St. Joan of Art May 30 Patience and couroge 
June St. John Baptist June 24 Recollection 


For the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades one saint a week may not be 
too many to study. For some months, however, fewer names are listed, to 
allow for holidays and holydays, preparation for examinations, and for the 
examinations themselves. In some cases it will be noted that the same virtue 
is illustrated by more than one saint. This affords a good opportunity for 
a check-up on that particular virtue, or a comparison of the ways by which 
each saint attained perfection in the practice of a certain virtue. Some dupſi 
cation will be noted in the various grades, particularly in these last three 
grades, since it is well to emphasize by repetition what the children should 
retain. Moreover, a different method of application may be used in the 
different grades, as was mentioned before. In the higher grades, much 
additional information should be required from the children, through. the 
use of supplementary reading and research. 


CHART IV — F 
Grade VI 
Month Name of Saint Date of Feast Virtue 
September St. Michael September 29 Courage 
St. John Baptist August 9 Zeal for souls 
October St. Thérdse of the Child Jesws October 3 Lovo of God 
St. Frands of Assisi 4 Love of poverty 
St. Dominic ust 4 Devotion to the rosary 
St. Towdisive August 15 hove of the Blessed Sacrament 
Nevember Blessed Martin de Porres November 2 Charity 
St. Martin of Tours November 11 Love of the poor 
St. August 28 Repentance 
St. Elizebeth of Hungary November 19 Charity 
Decomber St, Frances Xavier Cabrini December 2 Charity 
St. Francis Xavier December 3 Zeal for souls 
Janwory St. Francis de Sales Junvary 29 
St. Ann July 26 Perseverance im prayer 
Februory Si. John Baste February 1 Charity 
St. Joan of Arc and patience 
St. Bernard August 20 Love of our Blested Motheor 
Morch St. Thomos. Aquinas March 7 Wisdom 
St. let Jogues March 15 Fortitude 
‘St. Cod November 32 Good example 
St. Joseph Merch 19 Obedience 
April Kateri Tekokwitha Apal 17 
Moy St. John Baptist de lo Salle May 15 Zeal fer Catholic oclucation 
St. Vinzent do Poul duly 17 Charity 
St. Peschel Baylon May 17 Lowe of tho Blossod Sacrament 
St. Rite of Corse 22 Prayerfulnoss 
June St. Anthony of Padua June 13 Devotion to the Infant Jews 


and good wsa of the tongwe 


Introductory Notes 


CHART IV—G 
Grade VII 
Name of Saint Date of Feast 
St. Rose of Lima August 30 
$t. Michael Septomber 29 
St. Thérdse of the Child! Jesus October 3 
St. Dominie August 4 
Sr. Teresa of Ávila October 15 
51. Christopher duly 25 
St. Stanislaus Kostku Novemiber 13 
St. Johm Berchmans November 26 
Si, Thomas More July 9 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga June 21 
St, Francis Xavier December 3 
St. houc Jogues Mørch 15 
Mother Elizobeth Seton danvary 4 
St. Agnes Janvary 21 
St. Ignotius Judy 31 
Kateri Tekokwitha April 17 
St. Thomas Aquinas March 7 
St. Patrick March 17 
St. Joseph March 19 
Sh Benedict Merth 21 
St. Ann July 26 
St. Barnedetie of Lourdes April 16 
81. Catherine of Siena April 30 
St. Peschel May 17 
St. Augustine August 28 
St. Joan of Arc May 30 
St. Vineant de Paul July 19 
St. Margoret Mary Alocoque October 17 
CHART IV —H 
Grade Vill 
Nome of Saint Bate of Feast 
St, Peter Clover September 9 
St. John Bapthit de Vianney Avagust 9 
St, Francis of Assisi October 4 
St. Teresa of Ávila October 15 
St. Thomes More July 9 
St. Bernard Avgust 20 
St. Charlos Borromeo Nowember 4 
St. Martin of Tours November 11 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary November 19 
St, Cecilia Nowember 22 
St. Frances Xavier Cabrini December 2 
Mary December 8 
St. Francis de Soles January 29 
St, Augustine August 28 
St. John Bosco February 1 
St. Rose of Lima August 30 
St, Torcisius August 15 
St, Thomas Aquinas March 7 
St. Int Jogues Merch 15 
St. Jowph March 19 
St. Benedict Morch 27 
ŝi. Aloysius Gonzaga June 71 
St. Catherine of Sieno April 30 
5t, John Baptiet de le Salle May 15 


Virtue 
Purity 


love of God 
Devotion to the rosary 
Patience 


love of God 
love of Mary 
Exoctness zn little things 
Cheerfulnoss 


— id fortitude 
an rity: 
Zeal for God's honor 
Self-contrall 

Wisdom 

Zeal for souls 
‘Obedience 


Perseverance in proyer 
Love of Mary 

Love of God 

Love of the Blessed Sacrament 


Patiem d 

ce amd cowrage 
Charity 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
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8. Rite of Cosda Moy 22 Prayerfulness 
Sr. John Baptist June 24 
Se. Anthony of Padua June 13 Devotion to the Infant Jews 
and good vse of the tongue 
dune St. Margaret Mary Alocoque October 17 Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


The lives of several saints not included in this section will be found in 
Part 1, Chapter II, under the various feasts.* The Apostles likewise have 
been omitted purposely, as most Bible histories contain sufficient information 
regarding their lives. 

Through a systematic presentation of the lives of the saints, the children 
should come to a realization that natural helps alone are not sufficient in 
forming their characters and acquiring virtue. They should be made to 
appreciate the fact that only by close co-operation with the grace of God 
will they attain to that degree of sanctity which will entitle them one day 
to be numbered among the blessed in heaven. 


3 pe., SS. Stephen, John Evangelist, and Blaise, as well as various feasts of our Lord and of 
our Blessed Mother, 


Carter XXVII 


LIVES OF SAINTS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
SCHOOL YEAR 


ST. PETER CLAVER 


Patron of Negro Missions 
SEPTEMBER 9 Virtue: ZEAL ron Sous 


Alter bein ordained, Peter was sent to Majorca. Here he met the holy lay 

brother, 8 Rodri who had received a revelation concerning the 

saintly career of Peter. Alphonsus became Peter's spiritual guide; he foretold 

to him the labors he would undergo in the Indies, and the throne he would gain 
caven. 

A little later Peter was sent to the slave mart of the West Indies at Cartagena, 

ia. His compassion aroused anew at the condition these unfortunate 


left the ship, Peter was the apostle, father, physician, and friend of the 


fonducted missions so that they would not forget what they had been taught. 

After nearly forty years of days spent laboring im the hot sun and in the filth 
ind stench of the slave ships, and of nights given to prayer and penance, Peter 
ontracted the plague. No one came near him to take care of him but one ald 
Negro, who did not know what to do, and so was not of much assistance, 
When the people learned that Peter was dying, they sereamed past his door in 
i endless procession. Peter blessed his beloved slaves with his dying breath, and 

Mt home to God in 1654 on our Blessed Mother’s birthday, September 8. 
e was canonized by Pope Leo XIT on January 15, 1888. On July 7, 1896, the 
ne pontif declared him the patron of all missionary enterprises among 
tgroes throughout the world, 
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Why did so many of the saints give bodily aid to the poor and neglected? 
It was because they hoped by practicing Christlike charity to teach the poor and 
unfortunate people about Christ. Never let an opportunity pass to help those in 
need, and to show by your example that you are a disciple of Christ. 


ST. MICHAEL 
Archangel 
SEPTEMBER 29 VIRTUE: COURAGE 

Se. Michael, the Archangel, fought and overcame Lucifer, who rebelled at the 
thought of having to adore the Son of Mary, regardless of the fact that the 
Son of Mary w be God's Son as well. 

The name Michael, which signifies “who is like God?” was given to the 
archangel after he had successfully conquered Satan and thrust him, with his 
followers, into hell. Michael used this word as a battle cry, as he summoned 
the faithful angels to fight against the rebels and to cast them from heaven. 

As in the Old Testament Michael was the advocate of the people of God 
and interceded for them, so under the New Law he is commissioned to be the 
guardian, the defender of the Spouse of Christ, Holy Church, The Church uses 
the name of Michael in the confession of sins, as the protector of the Church, 
as the defender against Satan. Michael fights also for individual souls, to deliver 
them from the powers of darkness, especially at the hour of death. 

Ix is said that when antichrist shall have set up his kingdom on earth, it is 
Michael who will once more unfurl the standard of the cross, sownd the lan 
trumpet, and binding together the false prophet and the beast, hurl them for 
all eternity into the bising 3 

All are called upon to t the enemy in this life; and, in doing so, should 
not hesitate to call upon St. Michael the Archangel to help them overcome the 
wicked spirits who roam about the world seeking the ruin of souls. Everyone 
should frequently say the prayer, “St. Michael the Archangel, defend us in the 
day of battle, be our protector against the malice and wickedness of the devil.” 


HOLY ANGELS 
Guardians and Messengers 
Ocronkk 2 Vintur: OBEMENCH 

Angels are not saints, it is true; but, in order that you may learn to appreciate 
your guardian angel and realize the part which angels play in your lives, you 
are going to hear something about them. 

Angels are pure spirits, that is, they have no bodies. They may be said to pos 
sess all virtues, rather than any particular one. But we think of them especially 
as being obedient, since in the great battle which took place in heaven the good 
angels remained faithful to God; that is, they determined to obey Him always 
and in everything. You therefore can try to make your obedience like that ol 
the angels — obey God always and in everything. 

God has given cach soul whom He creates a guardian angel, because He 
knows that many dangers threaten those who pass through this life on their 
journey to eternity. Your guardian angel is your friend and guide, He is always 
at your side, night and day. Try to hear his voice warning you when yow “re 
tempted, and inspiring you to do good things. Remember the presence of youi 
guardian angel, and remember that Jesus said, “They always see the face of My 
Father who is in heaven.” 
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Besides granting cach one of us a guardian angel, God has given His angels 
charge over all men, Many of them fulfill missions, and have been sent from 
time to time as messengers from God to man, Each of the nine choirs of angels 
has its particular duties, as it were — Archangels lend a higher kind of assistance 
in extraordinary cases; Virtues enter into the designs of God in regard to the 
salvation of men; Powers sustain amen in the strifes and combats of life; 
Préncipalities rule kingdoms in the interests of religion; Dominions defend the 
supreme dominion of God upon earth; Thrones watch over the reign of God 


sight of the presence of God. They adore Him unceasingly, they love Him, they 
pray to Hirn, they thank Him, They are the models of all Virtues — charity, 


ST. THERESE OF THE CHILD JESUS 
“The Little Flower” 
Ocfoner 3 Virtue; Love or Gop 
There are few indeed who have not heard of the “Little Flower“ of Jesus, 
This saintly young girl entered an order whose members live away from the 
world, Yet, because of her ardent love for God and her desire to make God 
known and loved, God has permitted her to become one of his “popular” saints. 
Thérése Martin was born at Alengon, France, on January 2, 1873, the ninth 
child of Louis Martin, a wealthy lace manufacturer, and Zclie Gucrin. Of these 
children five became religious, and one of the five is known as St. Thérèse of 


Martins were a happy family, brought up to fear and love God. Little 
Thérèse said later that she could not remember when she did not love God 


imagined that she was playing with the Child Jesus, and because He is God, 
she could refuse Him nothing. Thus she learned to give up many little pleasures 


in 
When Thérése was quite young her mother died, and Mr. Martin took his 
family to Lisieux. Here Pauline and Marie tried to follow the example of their 
saintly mother in caring for the younger brothers and sisters. When Pauline left 
home to become a Carmelite nun, little Thérèse was inconsolable. She too 
“Wished to serve God in religion, and despite her youth she begged to be allowed 
‘fe enter Carmel. She became very ill, and Thérèse joined her prayers with those 
her sisters to our Blessed Mother. Mitaculously cured of this illness, her 
sire to enter Carmel was stronger than ever. Her local bishop told her that 
pope alone could permit her to enter, since she was only fourteen years old. 
Thérése then persuaded her father to take her to the pope to ask his permission. 
Mr. Martin, who dearly loved his “little queen,” took her on a pilgrimage to 
©, Where Thérèse pleaded with Pope Leo XIII to allow her to enter Carmel. 
pope, however, said only that if it were God's holy will, she would enter. 
When Thérèse was fifteen, the bishop granted the necessary permission. 
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Great as was her joy upon being granted this privilege, the parting with her 
father was a sad one, for they were yery much attached to each other. After 
nine months as a postulant, Thérése became a novice im the community. Dressed 
as a bride, che walked up the middle aisle of the chapel on her beloved father’s 
arm. The iron gates separating the cloister from the world were opened, her 
father gave her into the care of the mother superior, and the gates were closed 
behind her forever. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Martin was stricken with paralysis, became blind, and 
died, This was a blow to the young novice, but she continued to put her whole 
childlike heart into the keeping of the strict Carmelite rule of poverty and prayer. 
She asked for no exemptions, and refused those which were offered to her 
because of her youth. Often the older Sisters, im order to exercise her virtue, 
treated the young novice harshly, Sister Thérèse felt this treatment keenly, 
especially when ignored or corrected by her sister Pauline, who as Mother Agnes 
was her novice mistress. But her habit of offering everything to God was so 
strong that she did not falter. 

Sister Thérèse wished to be considered a little one in God's garden. Therefore 
she took the little way” to heaven, by doing the little things assigned her 
as well as she could. She had an intense love and respect for the priesthood, To 
show this love she “adopted” a missionary priest as her “brother.” She offered 
her prayers and works for priests and for the success of missionaries. 

After spending nine years in the convent at Lisieux the young Sister, who 
had been ailing for some time, became very ill with tuberculosis. Despite her 
weakness, she insisted upon doing her work as usual. Finally, however, at the 
age of but twenty-four, she succumbed to her illness and died September 30, 1 897. 
While dying, she said: “After my death 1 shall let fall a shower of roses. I shall 
spend my heaven in doing gaod upon earth.” Almost immediately after her 
death many miracles were reported through her intercession. So great ancl so 
many were the miracles done by her intercession that St. Thérèse of the Child 
Jesus was beatified, in 1923, by Pope Pius XI, and canonized by the same pontif 
on May 17, 1925, only 28 years alter her death. Her feast is celebrated on Octo 
ber 3. She has i “showered roses” upon those who invoke her. 

There are many ways by which children can imitate the virtues of this lovable 
saint, R the priesthood, pray often for priests and missionaries, love to 
make God known to others, and do little things well. Often repeat this ejacula 
tion: “Little Flower of Jesus, teach me thy ‘Little way. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
Founder of the Order of Friars Minor 

OCTOBER. 4 Virtue: Lovx or Povanry 

“T have no other Spouse than my Lady Poverty!” Thus spoke the once well 
dressed and meticulous Francis Bernardone, who had been a leader of the gallain 
youth of Assisi—a leader in their sports, in their adventures, and in the setting, 
of fashion, Francis was the liveliest youth at every im t social gathering, 
He was thrilled by the knights“ stories of adventure valor on the battlefield, 
But what had changed him from the once carefree and joyous idler to the travel 
stained, bedraggled friar with simple habit of rough gray cloth bound at (he 
waist by a rope? It was love of the Lady Poverty, as you shall see. 

Francis had longed to become a soldier, Mis wish was realized when war wis 
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declared between Assisi and the neighboring city of Perugia. Francis, together 
with several of his companions, was captured and cast into prison, where his 


One day, as Francis prayed before the altar of the small, half-ruined chapel 
of St. Damien, he heard a voice from the crucifix telling him to go and repair 
His church. Francis had no money for stone or other building materials, so he 
hurried to his father’s shop and took from it bolts of silks, linen, and woolen 
goods, and sold them. The money that he got for them was to go to the priest. 
However, the good priest knew that he could not accept the money which 
Francis had obtained in this manner, Francis refused to take it back, and fluag 
it through the window and asked leave to remain with the priest. Soom Peter 


Francis joyously accompanied his father to the bi where upon heating 
his father’s accusations, he stri himself of his cl and said that from 
henceforth he would call none his father but God. The good bishop threw his 
ra mantle around Francis, and encouraged him to continue in his new mode 
of life. 

Francis returned to the little chapel of St. Damien, and with his own hands 
repaired the ruined walls. Evenings he went about the streets preaching penance 
and love of God. Many of his former companions laughed at him; but a few, 
inspired by his example, joined him in his mendicant life. He permitted the 
brothers to possess nothing of their own, and they begged what they needed for 
each day's sustenance, 

In ten years the little group had spread all over Italy and into parts of 
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Switzerland, France, Germany, and Spain, Francis drew up a rule and constitu- 
tions for his order, which were approved by Pope Innocent III. Joy was the chief 
characteristic of Francis and his companions—they rejoiced in erate | 
Francis loved everything as a creature of God, and made such friends of animals 
and birds that they would come to him unafraid. Francis loved to sing. He 
composed many beautiful songs of praise to God, among which was the Canticle 
to the Sun. In the last verse of this song he praised God for “Sister Death.” 

Because of his great humility, Francis mever became a priest. He gave over 
the government of his order to a superior-general, and devoted himself to prayer. 
One day while he was praying on Mount Alverno he saw approaching him a 
Seraph, having the body of a man, with six large wings covering his body 
and with the face of Christ. As he repeated his favorite aspiration over and over 
“My God and my all,” the vision disappeared, and Francis became aware of 
stinging pains in his hands, fect, and side. He was privileged to be the first to 
receive the stigmata of our Lord. From that time on Francis spent even more 
time in prayer. He died on October 4, 1226, at the age of forty-five, longing to 
be with Christ, with whom he had so often conversed, and whom he tried so 
faithfully to imitate. 

Poverty is no disgrace. Even though may be poor in the goods of this 
world, you can be rich in graces if you bear your poverty for the love of Jesus, 
who came to earth and lived and died in poverty. If you are not poor, thank 
God for your good fortune, share your riches with others, and try to be poor in 
spirit, resolved to lose your possessions rather than to lose heaven through sin. 
Like St. Francis, adore God through His creatures —the flowers, the birds, and 
the animals. And like St. Francis, strive to imitate Jesus Christ ever more closely. 
Repeat the following aspiration often: “St. Francis, whom the Crucified Saviour 
so much loved and honored, grant us what we ask of thee.” 


ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


Reformer of Carmelite Order 
OcTORER 15 Virtue: PATIENCE 

Teresa y Ahumada, daughter of Alonso Sanchez de Capeda and his second 
wife of the y Ahumada family, was born at Avila in Spain, on March 28, 1515, 
1 r three sisters and nine brothers. Three of the children were from Alonso's 
irst wife. 

Teresa was an impetuous child. But from her early childhood she had a great 
love for God. At the age of seven she ram away, in the hope that she would be 
martyred by the Moors, and would thus see God. But her worried parents 
brought her back and made her remain in her own yard for seweral weeks. This 
did not daunt the little would-be martyr, for she set up a little hermitage, anil 
retired there to pray and think about God. 

When Teresa was twelve years old her mother died. The desolate girl called 
upon our Blessed Mother to be her mother. It was her firm conviction from 
that time on that Mary really took the place of her mother. At this time Teresa 
liked to read the lives of the saints and other pious books. Her sisters anı 
cousins, however, were not so pious, and they gradually introduced novels to the 
young reader. As a result Teresa lost her taste for the things of God and 
became vain and careless in the practice of her religion. One day, however, Geil 
revealed to her the place in hell which would be hers, if she did not return to 


her former fervor. At once she abandoned the finery and pleasures she had come 
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to regard as necessary for her happiness, and decided to enter the Carmelite 
Order in her own city. 

Teresa's life as a religious was one of ardent longing to come closer to God. 
But she had to overcome dryness of soul, depression, and many trials of every 
description before she reached her desired goal— union with God —which 
confirmed her soul in divine love. By her sufferings and prayers Teresa saved 
countless souls, and urged them to the highest perfection by word and example. 
She often said “Lord, let me suffer or die.” 

Tetesa’s remarkable love for St. Joseph prompted her to go to him in all of 
her difficulties. “Go to Joseph,” she was fond of saying, And her confidence was 
not misplaced, for the foster father of Jesus aided this y woman to accomplish 
many things for the love of Gad, 

Soon God revealed to Teresa that it was His desire that she reform the 
Carmelite Order, which was fast losing its original strictness. Naturally, she met 
with much ition, especially from some of the monks, who did not want a 
woman to tell them what to do. Many others, though, were convinced that Teresa 
was simply fulfilling God's will, and followed her advice. A large number of 
convents and monasteries were founded by St. Teresa. It was in this work that 
she learned to practice patience so well, for many difficulties beset her and many 
obstacles were placed im her path by those who were apposed to her reform. 

At last, worn out by her labors and travels, Teresa gave up her pure soul to 
God on October 4, 1583. She was canonized in 1621. 

St. Teresa of Avila is one of the most remarkable of the female saints of the 
modern Roman calendar. She has left behind her many writings which prove 
her great spirituality. She is well known for her unfailing sense of humor, her 
patience, and her untiring efforts in the work laid out for her by God, If you 
wish to come closer to God, imitate this great saint by practicing these three 
characteristics. Say often, “St. Teresa, model of patience, obtain for me the 
necessary patience to fulfill God's holy will in my regard.” 


ST. MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE 
Apostle of the Sacred Heart 
Ocroner 27 Virtue: Devotion ro tHe Sacre Heart or Jesus 

Margaret Mary Alacoque was born in France on July 22, 1647. She was a 
good child, and fasted every Saturday in honor of the Blessed Virgin. She liked 
to kneel before the tabernacle. After she had received her First Holy Communion, 
she preferred to stay by herself, and did not care to play very much with the 
other children. 

Margaret's father died when she was eight years old, and she was sent away 
to the Poor Clares to school. Here she contracted a strange form of paralysis, 
and was confined to her bed for four long years. Although physicians did not 
seem to be able to help her, she was miraculously cured after she had dedicated 
herself to the Blessed Virgin, and promised one day to become one of her 
daughters. Because she was not very strong, she was spared all work, and 
k ually relaxed her devotions, and gave herself up to society and wanities. 

God caused the servants to be so rude to her that she often had to beg 
them for something to cat. When her relatives tried to force her to marry she 
refused, and decided to enter the Order of the Visitation when she was twenty- 
three years of age. 
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wave of Corpus Christi, Jesus spoke to Margaret Mary from the tabernacle: 


“Behold this Heart, which has loved men so much that It has every 
thing for their sake. . . . Announce, therefore, that I will no measure OF 
limit upon the graces to be obtained by those who seek: them Heart.” 


ound in Its side, and a crown o thorns around It. Then our 
Land aled hee to have the Friday after the Octave of Corpus Christi set apan 


remind to her to make the Sacred Heart known and loved. 

Her life of suffering continued, and was made harder by the coldness. and 
indifference with which her message was mat. But she worked and suffered, 
and finally she saw the devorion take some hold in beso make She knew 


no other cause. In 1765, devotion to the Sac Heart was 
Pope Clement XIII. 

ike St. Margaret Mati: all should have a strong love for the Sacred Heart 
of our divine Lord; and like her, should endeavor to make reparation for the 
insults and indignities which It suffers from the: coldness of those whom It loves 
so much. Learn the beautiful promises made by our Lord to St. Margaret Mary 
for all who receive Holy Communion on nine consecutive first Fridays, and beg of 
St. Margaret Mary that some of her love may inflame your heart. Say often: 
“Sweet Heart of Jesus, I implore, the grace to love Thee more and more.” 


BLESSED MARTIN DE PORRES 
Dominican Lay Brother 
Novemmen 3 Vinruz: Cuarrty 
Martin de Porres was the son of a Spanish nobleman, Don juan de Porres, 
and a freed colored woman from Panama, Anne Velasques. Because he and 
his sister resembled their mother, their father refused to recognize them. Martin 
was born in Lima, Peru, on December 9, 1579. He was brought up in ssa 
and squalor, amid circumstances that ordinarily have a hafdening effect on 
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character, but which for him were the occasion of self-improvement. As a boy 
i is modesty, humility, and charity for the poor. 


lessed Sacrament. He was but fifteen years old he entered 
—— tertiary. Because of his holiness, however, 1 1 owes 
emn vows nine s later. This made him to 
of the First Order of St. Dominie = * 
5 duties in the monastery were varied; i 
wardrobe keeper, and porter, He liked this last task best, because it ve him 
opportunity to feed the poor who came to seek alms. No matter what hi duty, 
Martin performed his work faithfully, and always kept in mind the presence of 
within , 


faithfully performing some duty someone in a distant part of the city, or even 
in another city, claimed that he had nursed a sick person and cured him of 


When Martin was im his sixtieth he became ill of a fewer which he told 
ied Ne e an Netentex z rég. 

On September 10, 4 this holy Dominican brother was beatified, and 
in 


Blessed Martin, you will draw closer to God. 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO 
Reformer 


Novenser 4 Virtue: Zxal ror Goo's Honor 
A saint is made, and not born. After reading the life of this zealous man of 


From his carliest childhood, Charles’ great delight was to at being a 
. Poncho i 
and sisters. At school he was a fine example for his fellows; he was 
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‘As was the custom in those days, one boy of each noble family became a priest. 
It was quite chear that Charles had this vocation, so he was trained for the 
purpose from the age of twelve, when he received the tonsure and began to 
wear the cassock. But he still kept his position in the world, and when his 
parents died, it was Charles who had to take care of the family property and 
money. He did so wiscly, however, and spent most of his own money in aiding 


the poor. 
When Charles’ uncle became popes Charles was created a cardinal deacon, 
although he was not yet i e was entrusted with many high offices at 
the Vatican. Here he learned much about the troubles afflicting the Church, and 
about the need for reform within the Church. He tried to banish idleness from 
the papal court by instituting what he called the “Vatican Nights.” These were 
meetings of the clergy and of the laity for the cultivation of the fine arts, the 
practice of oratory, and the reading of good books. By this means he sought to 
inspire a horror of vice and a love of virtue im those who atten 

About this time, Charles” only brother died, and Charles was urged by his 
friends and relatives to marry, 50 as to carry on the family name. He begged for 
ordination immediately. Soon after his ordination. he was made cardinal priest, 
and shortly after was consecrated bishop. 

Charles urged the pope to carry on the work of his predecessors by the renewal 
of the Council of Trent. This council had been convoked first by Pope Paul III, 
in 1536, but because of many interruptions, had never produced any definite 
results. One of the purposes of the council was to reform the Church Érom the 
inside by banishing heresies, ing many in ecclesiastical power realize the 
error of their ways, and by strengthening the discipline which the times and the 
weak character of many priests and laxity of the je had made ineffectual. 
It was Charles’ mind that ruled the council, his intellect that advised it, and 
his perseverance that helped it to success. He then labored for the rest of his 
life to see that these reforms were put into practice, begin ning in his own 


Cardinal Borromeo founded schools for the poor, seminaries for clerics, and, 
by his guage of Oblates of St. Ambrose, trained his priests to fection. 


St. Charles’ health was very poor, but he lived in the utmost austerity, his 
food consisting of bread and water. His nights were spent chiefly in prayer, and 
his days in unceasing toil. The year 1584, the last of the saint's life, was one ol 
activity and suffering- Charles made his annual retreat as usual, and while on 
retreat contracted the fever which caused his death. Many miracles were 
attributed to him, not only after his death, but even during his lifetime. He wan 
canonized by Pope St. Pius V in 1610, twenty-three years after his death. 

Many times you sec Catholic boys and girls who do not act as they should 
Without making yourself objectionable, you should remind them of their duties 
to God, and explain to them that they are giving bad example to non-Catholics. 
In this way, you will be imitating St. Charles, who thought first of God's honor 
and glory. Often call nos this great saint to aid you in keeping the Commani| 
ments of God and of the Church, and in obeying all lawful authority. 
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ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 
Bishop 
Novemper 11 VraruE: Love or THe Poor 

St. Martin was born, about the year 316, at Saberia, Hungary, during the reign 
of Constantine the Great, His father was a high officer in the Roman army, and 
a pagan. While Martin was still a child, his father took him to Rome, where 
in his visits to the churches he observed Christian worship, and listened avidly 
ta the teachings of Christianity, He wanted to become a Christian, but before 
he could have the happiness to be baptized, he was bent into the army by his 
father, who forbade him to join the Christians. 

While in the army, Martin edlified the soldiers by his mildness of temper, 
sobriety, and chastity. He lived for God alone, loved prayer, and remained 
always in the presence of God. One day during the severe winter, Mastin met 
a poor beggar, almost naked and frozen, near Amiens, where he was stationed. 
Having nothing to give the man, he took off his own cloak, and with his sword, 
cut it in half, throwing one part around the shivering beggar’s shoulders, On 
the following night, Martin saw Jesus, clothed in this half of the cloak, and 
heard Him say to the angels who accompanied Him: “Martin, a simple cate: 
chumen, covered Me with this nt.” Martin then decided to put off baptism 
no longer. Soon after this he left the army and returned home. He succeeded 
in converting his mother, but not his father. He was driven from his home by 
the Arians, an heretical sect, and took shelter with St. Hilary. With him, he 
founded the first momastery in France, near Poitiers. 

In 372, Martin was made bishop of Tours. Even as a bishop his clothing was 
of the poorest and his palace was nothing but a little wooden cell near the church. 
He converted idolaters and brought back heretics. Martin delighted to serve 
servants, sinners, and the sick, and he saw Jesus Christ in everyone. Unarmed 
and attended only by his monks, Martin destroyed heathen temples and groves, 
and by his preaching and miracles, converted so many of the people that he is 
called the Apostle of the Gauls, 

St. Martin died at Candes, near Tours, France, on November 11, 40, at the 
age of 84. He is the first bishop and confessor honored by the Church in the 
West, as all the saints of the first three centuries were martyrs, St. Martin is 
the patron saint of France. 

Love of neighbor is next to love of God. Many saints loved the poor, the sick, 
and the ignorant because of their great love for God. If you wish to imitate the 
great St. Martin, do all you can for God's poor, for in this way you will be 
showing your love for God. 


ST. STANISLAUS KOSTKA 
Patron of Youth 
Novemner 13 Vinruk: Love or Mary 
“Dear Blessed Mother, you know that no priest will be allowed to come into 
this house, so won't you beg your dear Son to come to me in Holy Communion?” 
The young Stanislaus, who had been taken ill while away at school in Vienna, 
prayed in this manner, for he was living with a Lutheran who would not 
mit a priest to enter his house, Our Blessed Mother heard the prayers of 
Ker devout child, and ducing the night the Host was brought to him in a wom 
derful manner by St. Barbara, accompanied by two angels, Then our Blessed 
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Mother herself appeared to Stanislaus, gave him the Christ Child to kiss, and 
told him to enter the Society of Jesus. 

Stanislaus, who had been born in Poland, in 1550, of wealthy parents, imme- 
diately became well and resolved to follow the instructions of the Blessed Virgin. 
His older brother, Paul, attended the same school, But Paul was not devout ike 
Stanislaus, who used to become ill when he heard impure and immodest words, 
and who did not care for his fine clothes and for worldly pleasures. Paul, who 
loved the world and its pleasures, often abused Stanislaus for being so good, as 
it made Paul angry and ashamed of his actions before his pious brother. Stanislaus 
often said: “I was born for eternal, not for temporal things.” 

Finally Stanislaus was able to stand his surroundings and the abuse of his 
brother no longer. He ran away to join the Society of Jesus, in Vienma. How- 
ever, the superior there would mot receive him without the consent of his par- 
ents, So Stanislaus walked to Rome, a distance of several hundred miles, where 
he begged the general of the order, St. Francis Borgia, to admit him into the 
society. St. Francis first made Stanislaus work about the monastery washing 
dishes, sweeping the floors, and bringing in the wood for the cook, in order to 
try his vocation, After a few days he admitted Stanislaus, who was a model of 
gentleness, obedience, and heroic self-denial. He had never been very strong, and 
took sick after being in the order only ten months. Stanislaus felt that he was 
about to die, and he begged his dear Mother Mary, for the love he bore her, to 
call him to heaven on her feast. Mary again heard the plea of the seventeen-year- 
old novice. After Stanislaus had received the last Sacraments while prostrate upon 
the ground in a spirit of penance, he closed his eyes to earthly si ts, and 
opened them to the heavenly ones about which he had so often thought, a few 
minutes after the dawning of the lovely feast of the Assumption of our Blessed 
Mother, on August 15, 1568. 

Oh, if only children loved our Blessed Mother so much that she could refuse 
them nothing! Mary loved this lad who had such an ardent love for her and 
for her divine Son that he hated anything which was anes Ie them, 


especially immodesty in any form. Strive to imitate the purity of this holy youth, 
so that you, too, may be pleasing to our Blessed Mother. 
ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY 
Queen 
Novempen 19 Virtue: CHariry 


St. Elizabeth, born in Hungary in 1207, was the daughter of the king of 
Hungary and the niece of St. Hedwig. In her en re was betrothed to 
Louis, Landgrave of Thuringia, and while still a child she was sent to the castle 
of Wartburg to learn her future duties. 

Elizabeth and her young husband loved each other dearly. Louis admired her 
piety and charity, which not only led his wife to receive numbers of the poor 
in her palace and to relieve their needs, but also to build several hospitals, where 
she ministered to the sick, dressing the most repulsive sores with her own hands. 
Elizabeth saw in the person of the poor a child of God and a brother or sister 
of Christ, and she therefore felt obliged to share her riches and clothes with 
them. At one time, Elizabeth was hastening to bring bread to some poor people 
when she encountered her husband. He was surprised to see her bending under 
the weight of what was apparently a heavy burden, Louis drew hack the mantle 
which she kept closely folded together, and found in it nothing but beautiful 
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red and white roses, although it was not the season for flowers, Realizing that 
this was a miracle, the humbled man bade her go on her way, first taking one 
of the marvelous flowers, which he kept all his life. 

After living several years in peace and happiness with her husband, Elizabeth 
was to undergo many trials. The first was the death of her husband in battle — 
a trial which she met bravely, knowing it to be the will of God. But her hus- 
band’s brothers drove her from the ren a and she was forced to wander through 
the streets with her little children, a victim of hunger and cold, as even those 
whom she had befriended were afraid to aid her for fear of displeasing the new 
ruler. Elizabeth came to an abandoned hut, where she made her home. Her 
charity still continued, even though she received only ingratitude in return for 
her former benefactions. She often deprived herself of necessities to satisfy her 
charity. Once when she gave away her necessary apparel, angels came and clad 
her in costly garments. 

Many people were converted by the good example and holy life of this pious 

g woman, who died in the year 1231, at the early age of twenty-four, after 
ving been re-established in the castle by her repentant brother-in-law and his 
mother. St. Elizabeth was canonized by Pope Gregory IX, May 26, 1235. 

Few of you will ever be called upon to give up all you hold dear — family, 
friends, home. But how many even in their good fortune forget the poor and 
refuse to aid those in need? If you can offer no material aid to others, you can 
at least pray for those less fortunate than yourselves, for charity is love, and 
love of neighbor should extend to all of God's creatures, Often ask St. Elizabeth 
to beg to inflame your heart with some of the charity which sed hers, 
so that like her, you may merit the knea reward promised to those who give 


even a cup of cold water in the name of Christ. 


ST. CECILIA 
Virgin-Martyr 
NOVEMBER 22 Virtus: Goon Exanrie 
You never know how your actions are observed by others, or what impression 
you make upon others by what you do or say. Therefore, it is wise always to 
act in such a way as never to have anything for which to reproach yourself. 
St. Cecilia, by her modest acts and kindly words, converted not only her husband 
but his brother as well. 
Cecilia was born about the year 213, probably in Rome. Her mother was a 
Christian, but her father was a pagan. From her Christian mother Cecilia had 


to Christ, and she took a vow never to marry. However, her father compelled 
her to marry a young nobleman, Valerian by name. She did not worry, because 


young husband, “Pure be my heart and undefiled rny flesh, but I have a Spouse 
you know not of—an angel of my Lord.” Her husband desired to see this angel, 
and Cecilia told him that if he would become a Christian and protect her, he 
would be able to do so. Valerian, charmed by her good example, and because 
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of the sweet music he heard when he beheld her angel, became a Christian. He 
succeeded in converting his brother, Tiburtius, and the three of them went about 
gase poo as Cecilia had done before. 


martyrs, and were condemned to death. Cecilia was condemned also, and three 
days later the judge sent the executioner to kill her in the bathroom of her 


with his sword, His terror caused him to tremble so that he only half severed 
her head from her body, and she did not die until three days later. This was in 
the year 230. 

St. Cecilia is honored as the patron of musicians because of the heavenly 
music heard on her wedding night. Wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing if you 
could draw souls to God by the music of your good example? Perhaps you may 
never know until you reach heaven how many souls you have thus influenced; 
but since Christ died for each individual soul, it is well worth the effort it may 
cost you to live, act, and talk in such a manner that all will be edified by 


your conduct. 
ST. JOHN BERCHMANS 
Patron of Altar Boys 


November 26 Vierve: Exactwess IN Latrin Tus 


John Berchmans became a saint during a short life of twenty-two years. He 
was born in Diest, Belgium, on March 13, 1599 of poor but good parents, who 
knew how to form good character in their child, At an early age John was a 
spiritual leader among his companions, 8 every opportunity to teach them 
about God, to love the Mass, and to recite the rosary. He had special devotion 
to our Blessed Mother. He would say: I desire and resolve to love Mary, and 
will never rest until I obtain from our Lord a tender love of the most holy 
Mother.” He dearly loved to serve Mass, and was willing to get up very early 
in order to do so. 

When he had completed his studies at the Jesuit College, at Mechlin, he 
decided to apply for entrance into the Society of Jesus. His family was distressed 
at this and very much against it; but finally they gave in, and on September 24. 
1616, he entered the novitiate. He was sent to Antwerp to study philosophy for 
two years; then he went on foot to Rome to study for another three years. While 
there he was assigned the room formerly occupied by St. Aloysius. Although he 
spent much time in study, he led a very exact life in the Socicty, especially in 
the observance of its rules. “If I do not hasten to become a saint while I am 

ng, I have reason to fear that I shall newer be one.” He did not make many 
— sacrifices, but he did little things well. 

John was selected to take part in a public disputation of some importance, 
While studying in preparation for this he contracted a severe fever, and died 
on August 13, 1621, before the disputation ended. He was beatified by Pope 
Pius IX on May 28, 1865, and was canonized by Pope Leo XIII, January 15, 
1888, His feast is celebrated on November 26. 

St. John Berchmans, like the Little Flower, is a saint of ordinary things — ui 
little things done well. His life was a succession of small incidents that were 
great in the eyes of God because john offered himself in a wholehearted surrender 
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to God's will. His coworkers testified that he had mever knowingly broken 
even the smallest rule of his Society. Any person can become a saint by prac- 
ticing the virtues of which St. John Berchmans is such a shining example. 
Altar boys in particular would do well to imitate his exactness in being punctual 
for Mass, and his eagerness to serve the priest. 


ST. FRANCES XAVIER CABRINI 
Fourrdress of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart 


DECEMBER 2 Virtue: CHariry 


Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini is the first citizen of the United States to be 
canonized. She was declared) Venerable on November ar, 1937, Blessed on 
December 13, 1938, and elevated to the altar by Pope Pius XII on July 7, 1946. 

Francesca Cabrini was born at Sant' Angelo di Lodi, Italy, on July 15, 1850, 
the youngest of a family of thirteen children. As a child she learned to love 
prayer, following the splendid example of her parents, brothers, and sisters. She 
was gifted with a quick mind and an unselfish disposition, and the missionary 
ideal fastened itself in her heart at an carly age. 

At the age of eighteen, Frances obtained her teacher's certificate. She sought 
to enter two religious communities, but was rejected because of poor health. She 
took a position as teacher, and spent her free time in teaching catechism to 
children, andl visiting the poor. But she always kept her missionary ideal 
her. In 1880, the Most Reverend Dominic Gelmini, Bishop of Lodi, having 
learned of the extraordinary ability and moral qualities of this young teacher, 
asked her to found a missionary order, On November 10, 1880, with a few 
companions, Frances took up residence in an abandoned monastery, and placed 
over the door an inscription that is now known throughout the world: “Institute 
of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart.” 

The new institute grew rapidly, and in a few years there were houses in all 
parts of Italy. In 1887, Mother Cabrini’s rule was approved by the pope, after 
which she was requested to open two houses in Rome. While here, she met 
the founder of the Missionaries of St. Charles Borromeo for Italian Emigrants, 
who told her of conditions existing among Italians in America, and who re- 

wested her to send some Sisters to co-operate in the work already begun by 

em in New York. Although she had always wanted to go to China, Pape 
Leo XIII said “Not to the East, but to the West.“ She no longer hesitated, and 
in two weeks was on her way to the United States with six companions and the 
necessary documents, 

Mother Cabrini landed in America on March 37, 1889, and overcame many 
difficulties by her spirit of faith and fortitude. She opened schools, colleges, 
kindergartens, hospitals, and free clinics in New York, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Seattle, Denver, and Philadelphia, Gradually she extended her work to Nicaragua, 
South America, Spain, France, and England. She followed Italians who left 
their native land, to keep alive and to renew their faith, and to care for the 
new generations. All this she did despite constant poor health. 

Mother Cabrini lived in America about twenty years. She obtained her 
American citizenship in Seattle, Washington, in 1909. After 1912 she spent five 
consecutive years in the United States, until her death, which occurred in Chica 
on December 2, 1917, Her tomb became the center of pious pilgrimages. The 
fame of her sanctity spread so rapidly that, although Canon Law requires fifty 
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years to elapse before the examination into the heroism of a deceased's person’s 
virtues is begun, a dispensation was granted in the case of Mother Cabrini, and 
the study of the cause of beatification was begun soon after her death. 

Again you see that charity is so great a virtue that those who possess it to 
an extraordinary degree become saints. Therefore, be charitable in thought and 
in word, as well as in deed, for charity is love, and he wha loves God will not 
offend his neighbor. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


Apostle of the Indies 
DECEMBER 3 Varun: ZEAL von Sots 

“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” These words, repeated again and again by St. Ignatius Loyola 
to the noble Francis Xavier, finally induced him to renounce his ambition for 
material greatness and join Ignatius in forming the Society of Jesus. 

Francis Xavier was born im the Castle Xavier, in Aragon, Spain, of a noble 
family of Navarre on April 7, 1506. Distinguished by great talents and physical 
beauty, he was filled with ambition to restore the prestige of his family, which 
had suffered greatly because of its loyalty to the king. Francis sought distinctions 
and honors at the University of Paris, He did not join the escapades of his com- 
panions because he feared losing time in frivolous and dangerous occupations, 
After winning university honors and the degree of doctor of philosophy, he was 
elected honorary canon of the Cathedral of Pamplona in his native country. 

While: attending the university, Francis often came in contact with Ignatius 
Loyola, a man much older than himself, who did all sorts of odd jobs in order 
to support himself. Francis was unable to understand how so noble a person 
could stoop to this, so he avoided the magnetic Ignatius, although he felt his 
power. One of his comrades—Peter Favre — became a follower of Ignatius, 
and Francis, feeling that Favre had deserted him, gave himself up to a life of 
extravagance. But Ignatius could see the many fine qualities in this young man, 
and he kept after him until finally Francis gave himself up to the pursuit of 
piety and holiness advocated by Ignatius. 

Ignatius had gathered about him many young men filled with the same ardent 
love and zeal for God, United by a common bond, they burned with the desire 
to consecrate their lives to His service. In 1534, Ignatius and his companions, 
among whom were Peter Favre and Francis Xavier, pronounced their vows as 
members of the Society of Jesus. Francis desired to promote the honor and glory 
of God in all humility, to devote his life te the conyersion of heretics and 
unbelievers, and to labor for the salvation of souls. 

After serving Ignatius as secretary, he was sent by Pope Paul III as Nuncio 
to India, at the request of King John III of Portugal. Two young native students 
for the priesthood went with Xavier, to serve as his interpreters, The little band 
landed at Goa, capital of Portuguese Indies, and found the inhabitants, though 
baptized in the Christian faith, living in sin and excesses of all kinds. Francis 
brought them back to God in an unbelievably short time. He baptized almost a 
million people with his own hands, and his labors were accompanied by many 
miracles. The children used to beg to be allowed to ring the little bell which 
Francis rang through the streets to summon the people to church. He taught the 
children hymns and rhymes about God and our Blessed Mother, as well as their 
catechism. 
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From Goa Francis traveled to the pearl fisheries along the southern coast of 
India, where the people had not seen a priest for eight years, Many had fallen 
back into pagan ways, but Francis won most of them back to the faith. His 
many labors and travels won for him the title of “Apostle of the Indies.” 


on the Island of Sancian, his face turned toward China, on December 2, 1552. 
On October 15, 1619, Pope Paul V beatified St. Francis Xavier, and he was 
canonized by Pope Gregory XV, March 12, 1622. 

St. Francis Xavier felt that nothing was too difficult, no sacrifice was too 
great, if it led to the conversion of pagans and sinners. II you would be an 
imitator of this great saint, learn to pray and work for the missions, and resolve 
ab no day pass without some little sacrifice for the success of missiona ry 

avors. 


MARY IMMACULATE 
Mother of God 

Decemper 8 Virtue: Purrry 
Mary is honored by the Church under many titles, but the one which is most 
pleasing to her is that of the Immaculate Conception, The Church has always 
believed that the Blessed Mother was never for an instant under the dominion 
of sin, This singular race bestowed upon our Lady was revealed by God 10 
the Apostles, and handed down by them to the Church. The truth of the Im- 
maculate Conception was finally and solemnly declared by Pope Pius IX on 
December 8, 1854, and from that date it has been an article of Catholic Faith. 
Our Blessed Mother herself, in her apparitions to Bernadette of Lourdes, 
revealed this dogma when she said in answer to the girl's question as to who 
she was, “I am the Immaculate Conception.” Surely it is fitting that God should 
reserve free from sin the creature from whom the Second Person of the 
lessed Trinity took His human body. St. John, in his Apocalypse, represents 
Mary as the glorious woman clothed with the sun, a diadem of stars upon her 
head, and the moon beneath her feet, crushing the serpent beneath her heel, 
according to the promise made by God to fallen man at the gates of Paradise. 
It is thus that Mary is most often portrayed in pictures of her, under her title 
of the Immaculate Conception, although sometimes she is seen as Bernadette 
saw her— in a gown of white with a blue sash, her head covered with a white 
veil, a long silver rosary hanging from her arm, afid a golden rose upon each foot. 
Mary again stressed her Immaculate Conception when she appeared to Blessed 
Catherine Labouré and ordered that a medal be struck in her honor, Around 
the medal these words were to appear: “O Mary, conceived without sin, pray 
for us who have recourse to thee.” Mary, under her title of the Immaculate 

Conception, is likewise the Patroness of the United States, 
was the purest of creatures and, for that reason, the one to whom you 
should turn for grace to preserve the virtue of packs. Often call upon her, as to 
a loving mother, to keep you pure in thought, word, and Repeat fre- 
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quently that highly indulgenced aspiration “O Mary, conceived without sin, 
pray for us who ha ve recourse to thee.” 


INFANT JESUS 
Saviour of Mankind 
DECEMBER 25 Virtue: Hominy 
Look in the crib on Christmas morning and behold the tiny Baby snuggling 
down in the straw, trying to keep warm. He looks so helpless and small; yet 
He is the Lord of the World — che One who made the sun, moon and stars, 
the carth, and all it contains. Jesus is content to lie on the straw because He is 
humble, He, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, comes down to carth as 
an ordinary Baby to redeem mankind and to reopen the gates of heaven, which 


made man, was born at Bethlehem for the redemption of mankin Joseph, the 
foster father of Jesus, had come ta Bethlehem with Mary, his spousc, to be 


wanted to know many people he had u his rule. Unable to find shelter 
because of the crowds which had come to the city, Joseph and Mary took refuge 
in a stable which they found in a cave on the hillside. In this lowly place Jesus 
Christ was born. 

Not far from the cave, some shepherds were keeping the night watch over 
their flocks. Suddenly an angel appeared to them, and told the epherds not to 
fear, but to go over to Bethlehem to see the Babe who was born to redeem them. 
Then a whole group of angels appeared, and sang the beautiful “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will.” The shepherds hastened 
to the cave and found the Child and His 2 and bowing down, they adored 
the helpless little Infant, who was so humble that they loved Him rather than 
feared Him. 

‘At this time there were some Wise Men in the East, who saw a strange star 
im the heavens. They knew that the Jewish people were expecting a great King 
to be born, and they believed that His birth would be marked by the appearance 
of a strange star. Leaving their homes and their countries, the Wise Men set 
out to find this King. The new star went before them and guided them, When 
they reached Bethlehem, the star disappeared, so the Wise Men, or Magi, as 
they were called, went on to Jerusalem to learn from King Herod where they 
could find Him who was born King of the Jews. Herod had heard nothing al 
the birth of Christ, so he had the Jewish high priests look into the Scriptures 
and tell him all about the Messias, They did so, and the Magi went to see the 
divine Child. But Herod was frightened lest someone should seize his throne, 
so he told the Magi to let him know on their return where the Child was, so 
that he too might go to pay his homage. What he really wanted, of course, was 
to kill the Child. The Magi found the Baby King at Bethlehem, and presented 
gifts to Jesus — gold, fran tidcenie, and myrrh, They then went back to their 
own countries by a different route from the one they had taken to get to 
Bethlehem, as they were warned by an angel not to tell King Herod the 
whereabouts of the divine Child. 

After some time had gone by and Herod realized that the Magi did not intend 
to tell him about the Child, he ordered all the haby boys of two years of age and 
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invisible to the soldiers, or in some other Way prevented His death; but to show 
His humility, He obeyed the command of His venly Father, and submitted to 
be taken, as an ordinary baby, from one place to another by His parents, 

Do you obey your mother and father and all those over you, even when you 
feel you know a better way of doing things than what they tell you? You must 
do so if you wish to imitate the humility of the Baby Jesus. Often say this 
aspiration: “Infant Jesus, make me humble and obedient.” 


MOTHER ELIZABETH ANN SETON 
Foundress of the Sisters of Charity in the United States 


January 4 Vixrux: Counce 

The sidewalks of New York were the familiar haunts of Elizabeth Ann Bayley 

Seton, born August 28, 1774, the second daughter of Richard Bayley, surgeon, 

health inspector of the port of New York, and the first professor of anatomy at 

Columbia University; and Catherine Charleton Bayley, the daughter of Reverend 

ary Charleton, Rector of St. Andrew's Episcopal Church, Richmond, Staten 
n 

As Elizabeth was a lively child, the comings and goings of the redcoats and 
the bluccoats during Ne age en furnished her ee 
many a picture for future days. Since amily was so prominent, Eli 
had her debut into society, and at the age of tee bese married William Magee 
Seton of New York, an Episcopalian like herself, 

William Seton was not strong, and after the collapse of the family finances 
due to the war 1 France and England, his health failed rapidly. Ten 
years after their marriage Elizabeth, Anna, and Marie, the eldest of their five 
children, accompanied Mr. Seton to Italy, where he went in the hope of 
rebuilding his health. However, he grew steadily worse, and before release from 
quarantine after the landing of the ship, Mr, Seton died. Mrs. Seton was heart- 
broken; she went to the devoted Friends of her husband, the Filicchi family, 
where she and her daughters remained some time as guests. From them she 
learned of the Catholic Church and its truths, and she frequently accompanied 
her friends to Mass and other services in the various churches of note. Finally, 
after praying to know the truth, Elizabeth Seton decided to become a member 
of the true Church. 

Upon returning to New York, Mrs. Seton found that her relatives and friends 
were much opposed to her proposed step. They let her know she would have 
to renounce wealth and position in order to embrace the Catholic faith. This 
did not deter her, and on March 14, 1805, she was received into the Catholic 
faith at St. Peter's Church, Barclay Street, New York, where she made her First 
Holy Communion shortly after her baptism. 

Then, secing that she would have to carn a livelihood for her family, she 
opened a school, which proved a failure because her former friends refused to 
send their children to her. She was forced to seek other means of support, At this 
time she met the president of St, road ty Seminary, Baltimore, who suggested 
that she come there and open a school for girls. Bishop Carroll of Baltimore 
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also urged the saintly widow to undertake this work, which she did in 1808. 

As this mew school prospered, Elizabeth Seton conceived the idea of becoming 
a religious, but was deterred because of her children. Father Dubourg, wishing 
to found the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul in this country, 
asked her to assist him, permitting her to maintain the guardianship of her 
children. On June 2, 1809, Eliza Seton, with a little band of holy women, 
knelt before Archbishop Carroll, wearing publicly for the first time their reli- 
gious garb, to pronounce formally their vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

Despite hardships and sufferings, the work of the community progressed 
rapidly. Mother Seton inaugurated the free parochial school system at Emumits- 
burg, February 22, 1810, and established the first Catholic orphan asylum in 
Philadelphia in 181 4, as well as the first Catholic hospital in Baltimore in 1823, 

Mother Seton had the joy of having her oldest daughter join her little com- 
munity, but this joy was short lived, as Anna died after pronouncing her vows 
on her deathbed. Another daughter, Catherine, became a Sister of Mercy and 
lived to be ninety years of age. Mother Seton's youngest daughter died at 
Emmitsburg at the age of fourteen. Her oldest boy, William, became an officer 
im the United States Navy, and her other son became associated in business 
with the Filicchi family. 

After making several foundations, and establishing schools, hospitals, and 
orphanages in several cities, Elizabeth Seton died, January 4, 1821, in her 
forty-seventh year, Her religious life was one of sanctity. She was a model for 
her sisters in religion. The formal introduction of her cause in Rome is being 
awaited, and it is hoped that before long this saintly woman will be canonized. 

It requires a great deal of courage to start life anew. This is what Mother 
Seton had to do when she embraced the Catholic faith. Few of you will be 
called upon to make the sacrifices which Elizabeth Seton had to make, but all 
can imitate her courage by facing the temptations and difficulties of life bravely, 
frequently saying her favorite aspiration, “Providence can provide, Providence 
did provide, Providence must provide.” 


ST. AGNES 
Virgin and Martyr 
JANUARY 21 Virtues: Purrry AnD Prupencit 

Saints are those whose lives are pleasing to God. Many times, too, in trying 
to please God, they also attract men. Such was the case of little St. Agnes, s 
young Roman maiden, who gave up her life rather than offend the good God, 

Agnes was born, about aD, 209 of parents who held a place of honor in 
Roman society. Although her parents were wealthy, unlike many of the other 
wealthy Romans, they treated their slaves with kindness, and r led a life of 
Christian piety. Agnes” parents became Christians; of course, they had to conceal 
this fact from the rulers, because the reigning emperor, Diocletian, was very 
much opposed to the Christians and had many of them put to death. 

Agnes also became a Christian, and loved God so much that she made a vow 
to have no other Spouse but Jesus. Agnes was a very beautiful girl, and her 
character was just as beautiful. She was very good to the poor, kind to her 
servants, gentle, and unselfish. This caused many to love her. Among the many 
rich young men af Rome who fell in love with aoe was Fluvius, the son of 
Symphronius, who was the prefect or governor o Rome at the time. Fluww 
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Was a pagan, and he did not know that Agnes was a Christian. However, after 
he had asked her several times to marry him, and Agnes had refused, she 
confessed that she did so because she had another lover — Christ. Fluvius then 
knew that Agnes was a Christian. He thought that if she were brought before 
his father and threatened she would renounce her religion and marry him. But 
he did not know the strength of character which the gentle girl possessed. She 
refused to listen to Symphronius, even though he threatened to have her parents 
condemned as Christians. When Fluvius approached at the command of his 
father to seize her, he was struck dead. Agnes prayed, and he was restored to 
life. Her kind act, after his injurious treatment of her, led Symphronius to 
e a Christian, together with his son and many of the onlookers, 

The pagan priests, however, declared that Agnes was a witch. They tried to 
burn her to death, but the fire left her untouched, Then the priests condemned 
her to a place where bad people lived, amd had her led naked through the 
streets to the place. But God, who loved this little girl very much because she 
loved Him so ardently, caused her hair suddenly to grow so long that it covered 
her whole body, and Agnes went smilin ly to the prison, The pagans saw that 
they could not make her sin or give up her religion, so they had 1 beheaded. 
Agnes, the little Roman virgin, shed her blood for the faith of Christ when only 
thirteen years of age, 

St. Agnes is usually pictured with a little lamb. The lamb denotes the purity 
and innocence which made this little girl give up her life rather than commit 
a sin. Do you love God so much that you would rather die than offend Him? 
Try to be brave when faced with temptations, and you will also be practicing 
the virtue of fortitude practiced by the litle Roman maiden, Pray daily to 
St. Agnes for purity of heart and courage to suffer for Christ. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 
Bishop of Geneva 
January 29 Viatvs; MEEKNESS 

“You will catch more flies with a spoonful of honey than with a hundred 
barrels of vinegar,” These words of St, Francis de Sales sum up, as it were, his 
attitude toward sinners. 

St. Francis de Sales, the son of a French count, was born, in 1566, in the Castle 
of Sales near Annecy, France. The countess, his mother, to fix in his mind the 
horror of willfully pa i God, often used to repeat to him the words which 
Queen Blanche frequently uttered to her illustrious son, St, Louis, King of 
France: “I would rather see you dead than hear you had committed one mortal 
sin." Brought up in such an atmosphere, it is no wonder that St. Francis led a 
life of virtue, However, it is said that his one besetting sin was his temper, 
against which he fought for over twenty years before he Was fully satisfied that 
he had conquered it, although to others, he appeared to be the gentlest of men. 
To keep himself mindful of the presence of God, every time St. Francis heard 
the clock strike, he made the sign of the cross and thought for a moment of 


the passion of Christ, 


St. Francis studied with brilliant success at Paris and Padua, and became a 
lawyer of Chambery, But a little later he gave up the grand career which his 
father had marked out for him in the service of the state and became a priest. 
After a few years, the pope made him coadjutor bishop of Geneva, where he 
Miceeccled to the see in 1603. Francis was so kind and gentle with heretics and 
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sinners that even his own people could not understand his attitude, and blamed 
him for not being more severe. But this was one of his ways of trying to over- 
come his temper—he kept back the hasty word and spoke kindly when he 
wanted to scold people for their sinful ways, Once he even went so far as to 
allow some of the heretics to come right into his study and abuse him shamefully 
without uttering a sound against them; much to the disgust of his servants, 
who wanted to throw out the disorderly men. 

By his loving ways and patient teachings St. Francis succeeded where argu- 
ments failed. It is said that — converted 72,000 Calvinists. He was also a writer 
of no mean ability. Ome of his most popular books is Introduction to a Devout 
Life, which passed through forty editions while he was still alive, and which is 
still a favorite spiritual-reading book. 

Ever mindful of the needs of the people, St. Francis, in 1610, founded the 
Visitation Order for nursing the sick and teaching the ignorant, in collaboration 
with St. Jane Frances de Chantal. After a full life, St. Francis died at Avignon, 
in 1622, He was canonized by Pope Alexander VII, in 1665. His heart is kept 
in a Jeaden case in the Church of the Visitation in Lyons. In 1877, Pope Pius IX 
declared St. Francis de Sales to be a doctor of the Church, and, in 1923, Pope 
Pius XI designated him as Patron of Writers and Journalists. 

There are many ways by which you cam imitate this saint. The first is by 
trying to overcome your principal faults, whatever they may be. The second is 
by trying to cultivate the virtue of meekness, which was the outstanding charac- 
teristic of this holy man. A third way is mot open to all: to anyone to whom 
God has given a talent for writing, there is no tore splendid way of imitating 
St, Francis de Sales and of becoming pleasing to God than by using this talent 
to spread the word of God. The apostolate of the pen is a mighty and powerful 
weapon, and whether you like to write short stories, essays, poctry, drama, or 
novels, you can make your writing profitable for heaven as well as for your 
temporal needs by imbuing your work with sound Catholic philosophy, and 
never writing anything which you would be ashamed to have your mother read. 
Frequently utter the aspiration which certainly must have been a favorite of this 
gentle saint —“Jesus, meek and humble of Heart, make my heart like unto Thine.” 


ST. JOHN BOSCO 
Founder of the Salesians 
FEBRUARY I VartTuE: CHARITY 

A crowd of boys jostled cach other in their eagerness to watch the tricks being 
performed by John Bosco who was laughingly displaying his sleight of hand, 
The boys watched admiringly. As John jumped down from the box, he said: 
Thats all for today; but if you come tomorrow and recite the rosary with 
me, I'll show you a few more.” There were a few disappointed murmurs, but 
most of the group assented cagerly. 

John Bosco was a poor boy, born in a suburb of Turin, Italy, August 16, 1815, 
of Francis and Margaret Bosco. His parents were good, pious people, but poor; 
s John had to help his brother, Joseph, and his half brother, Anthony, with the 
farm work. Their father died when John was quite young. From his early 
youth John seemed to have the desire to lead the souls of other boys to God. 


helore he would display his talent. John wished to become a priest, but his 


family was too poor to give him the necessary education, However, the priest 
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of his parish recognized his talent when John repeated word for word the ser- 
mons given during the mission. He taught John as much as he could, much 
against the will of his half brother, Anthony, who felt that John was shirking 
his share of the work at the farm. 

Once John saw as in a vision a crowd of boys in a large room, some playing 
and laughing, others blaspheming. A dignified man appeared in their midst and 
told John to win the hearts of these boys, John answered that he thought that 
would be impossible, as he himself was so poor, but the Stranger commanded 
him to do so under obedience, John then realized that the Stranger was our 
Lord, and he vowed to devote his life to aiding neglected boys. 

On June 5, 1841, John was ordained a priest. He was assigned to a house of 
studies at Turin. While there he nn his work among neglected boys. He 
took them for hikes, picnics, and similar outings, and sandwiched the catechism 
lessons im between the games, much as he had done when a boy. He hired a 
room where they could assemble, but was forced to move several times because 
the neighbors complained at the noise the boys made. He finally obtained a 
large shed, amd gradually enla it until it was quite a sizable house, His 
mother came to keep house for him and his boys, and won the hearts of all by 
her kindness, The boys called her “Marna Margaret.” Although there was little 
luxury here, the homeless boys had a place which they could call home, and 
that made up for everything. As time went on, several other houses were 
in various cities and each was placed in charge of a woman who helped to take 
care of the boys. 

At last Don Bosco asked permission of Pope Pius IX to start an order devoted 
to this work, which he placed under the patronage of Our Lady Help of Chris- 
tians, and St. Francis de Sales. His order flourished. Eventually a Third Order 
of St. Francis of Sales, called Salesian co-operators, composed of men and women 
in the world, was formed to give financial and other help. A congregation of 
Sisters was likewise started, and called the Congregation of Mary, Help of 
Christians. These Sisters worked with Don Bosco and aided girls somewhat as 
he helped boys. 

Don Bosco was a very holy man. Many miracles occurred even during his life- 
time. Several times a huge gray dog attached himself to Don Bosco and pro- 
tected him in his lonely trips, even saving him from being murdered by some 
wicked men, Some have said that this dog was Don Boscos guardian angel who 
assumed this form. Money came to Don Bosco miraculously many times. When- 
ever he needed money someone would most unexpectedly offer him the exact 
vum needed, or he would find the money in a drawer where everyone 
was sure there had been no money. He was molested by the devil many times 
at night. His bed was shaken, chains were thrown across the floor, and different 
horrible animals appeared to him. The devil often acts thus with very holy people. 
Don Bosco died January 31, 1888, when he was seventy-three. All who knew 
him mourned him; so great was his fame that he was canonized by Pope Pius XI, 
on Easter Sunday, 1933. 

Because of his work on behalf of the less fortunate children, Don Bosco has 

been called the “blessed friend of youth.” How many times boys and girls 
eould aid those less fortunate than themselves, either by lending them material 
wid, or by kindness to those who are sometimes looked down upon by thoughtless 
children because they are poor. Strive to imitate St. John Bosco by teaching those 
Who know little or nothing about God, and you will be blessed for your charity, 
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ST. DOROTHY 

Virgin and Martyr 
Fesauary 6 Virtus: Fortune 
Little is known about this young Roman maiden whose life parallels that of 
St. Agnes in so many ways. Like Agnes, she was beautiful and good, and much 
sought after by the Roman youth, all of whom she refused because: of her vow 

to have no spouse but Jesus. 

Angered by her refusal, and shamed by the good life led by this innocent 
young maiden, one of her so-called “admirers” denounced Dorothy as a Christian 
and caused her to be brought before the tribunal of the judge. 6 was ordered 


because she knew she would soon be with her S 

As the saintly young girl was being led to the of her execution a young 
lawyer, named Theophilus, was astonished at her cheerfulness. He asked her 
how she could be so happy when she was being led to death. She told him it 
was because she would soon be with her Spouse in a place of great beauty. 
Theophilus laughingly asked her to let him share some of the beauty by sending 
him some of the flowers and fruits from Paradise. Dorothy gravely agreed to 
do so. Immediately after Dorothy's. death, Theophilus was amazed to behold a 
beautiful young man standin ore him, offering him a basket of choicest 
flowers and fruit, so perfect that Theophilus knew they must truly be heaven 
sent. Knowing now that Dorothy had spoken the truth in describing heaven as 
a place of marvelous beauty, Theophilus also wished to go there, and so became 
a Christian. 

The example of fortitude set by this pious Christian maiden first aroused 
the curiosity of the pagan lawyer. See how fruitful this example was! Are you 
always as courageous in refusing to join companions who suggest sinful ot 
improper actions, or whose talk is unbecoming a Catholic? Do you avoid 
reading bad books, and attending motion pictures which are unfit to be seen? 
Dare to do right, even though it may mean ridicule from some of your less 
virtuous companions, and you, too, like St. Dorothy, will one day enjoy the 
beauties and delights of heaven. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
Angelic Doctor 
March 7 Virtue: WisnoM 

St. Thomas was born of noble parents at Aquino, a town near Naples, Italy, 
in 1226. He was calm and modest, and never impatient. His early education was 
entrusted to the care of the Benedictines at Monte Cassino. 

After completing his studies at the University of Naples, Thomas decided to 
become a Dominican, His parents would not hear of this, and his mother sent 
his two soldier brothers to bring him back home. ‘Thomas was kept a prisoner 
in their castle at Rocca-Sicca for two years, during which time everything 
possible was tried to make him change bis mind. Though many temptations 
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were put in his way, he overcame them all by prayer. Once God delivered him 
from a severe temptation against purity by sending His angels to protect Thomas. 
Neither the threats nor the pleadings of his e mother, and sisters could 
shake his determination to become a inican. Finally his parents were con- 
vinced of his vocation, and allowed him to make application to the Dominican 
Order, 

At Cologne Thomas became the scholar of the great saint, Albertus Magnus, 
also a Dominican, who discovered in the silent lad much that was praiseworth 
and noble. Thomas was so silent and shy that his classmates called him the dum 
ox,” but St. Albert once said, “You call this man a dumb ox, but one day his 
bellowings will be heard all around the world.” These prophetic words came 
true, for the writings of St. Thomas are still studied by theologians, 

St. Thomas was sent to the University of Paris. He taught philosophy and 
theology here for many years, as well as at Cologne, Bologna, and other 
of renown, Many famous books came from his pen, and he was equally famous 
as a preacher. Despite the frequent offers of ecclesiastical dignities, Thomas 
persistently avoided them all. 

St. Thomas always said that prayer taught him more than study. Even though 
he knew so much about God and the things of God, he attributed his knowledge 
to his love of the crucifix and prayer rather than to any merit of his own. 
Among his outstanding virtues was a tender love for the Blessed Sacrament, 
So great was his love of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, that he composed 
many prayers and hymns in Its honor, arnong which are the Mass and Office 
of Christi, and the hymns Pange Lingua (Tantum Ergo), Adoro Te 
Devote, and Lauda Sion Salvatorem. 

Pope Gregory X called upon St. Thomas to assist at the Ecumenical Council 
of Lyons, in 1274. St. Thomas, obedient to the voice of his superior, set out to 
do so. However, Thomas fell sick on the journey and had to remain at the 
Cistercian monastery of Fossa-Nuova. Here he died om March 7, 1274, in his 

-ninth year. He was solemnly canonized by Pope John XXII, in 1323, and 
tanked among the great Doctors of the Church by Pope Pius V in 1567. His 
most renowned work is the Summa Theologica. 

Because of his great wisdom and love for study, St. Thomas is the patron of 
scholars. You must know God before you can love Him. It was because St. 
Thomas knew so much abowt God by contemplating Him crucified, that he 
loved Him so dearly. While there have been few with the brilliant mind of 

St. Thomas, there have been many whose love of God was outstanding. Wisdom 
is a virtue, and if you learn to know God through prayer, you will be practicing 
the virtue of wisdom. Say many times during the day: “St. Thomas, Angelic 
Doctor, obtain for me the grace to know God more intimately, that I may love 
Him more ardently, and serve Him more perfectly.” 


ST. ISAAC JOGUES 
North American Martyr 
cH 15 Vinvvs: Foxrrrunz 
In the very year that the first settlement was made at Jamestown, there was 


in Orleans, France, on January 16, 1607, a child who was destined to give 
his life in the New World. 


After completing his elementary studies Isaac Jogues entered the Society of 
s filled with zeal for souls, About three months after his ordination in 
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1636, Isaac, then a healthy young man of twenty-nine, left France for the 
New World, cager to convert the savages. Together with John de Brébeuf he 
shared a hut in the forest of the Hurons, instructing and baptizing many of them. 
He could outrun the Indians, and they admired his skill and endurance as he 
paddled along the St. Lawrence with them, or traveled over the snow from 
Quebec to Amsterdam, 

During the famine in 1642, Isaac and some companions went to Quebec for 
foad, They arrived safely, but on the way back they were attacked by the fierce 
Iroquois Indians, who were hostile to the French and to the Hurons, as well as 
to the Jesuits. The Iroquois held Jogues a captive at Ossernenon (now Auries- 
ville, N. V.), and submitted him to the most painful tortures. He had to run 
the gauntlet, was tied to the ground while children tossed live coals over his 
open wounds, and his left thumb was bitten off by a squaw; his other thumb 
and both index fingers were hacked off with a shell. Then, before his very eyes, 
René Goupil, a skilled sur, who pronounced his vows as a Jesuit while in 
captivity, was tomahawked by two Indian braves for making the sigm of the 
crass upon the body of a little child. 

Jogues labored as a slave while in captivity, and did what priestly work he 
could, Learning that the Iroquois intended to kill him, he escaped to New York 
in 1643. with the aid of the Dutch. From there he was given passage to France, 
where he arrived on Christmas Day. 

Great was the rejoicing of Jogues’ mother at the return of her son, but she 
was indeed saddened when she beheld the pitiful sight of his mangled hands, 
Everywhere Jogues was recciyed as a martyr. His one sadness was the fact that 
because of his mutilated hands, he could not offer the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, But Pope Urban VIII, with whom Jogues had am audience, said: “lt 
would be shameful that a martyr of Christ be not allowed to drink the Blood 
of Christ,“ and granted Jogues permission to say Mass again. 

Although broken in body, Jogues was not broken in spirit, He returned to 
Canada in 1644, begging to be sent to convert the Mohawks. After peace had 
been made by the French and the Iroquois, Isaac Jogues offered to enter the 
domain of the enemy in the role of ambassador, He arrived at Fort Orange, 
where he was received with marks of joy and reverence. He went to the Indian 
settlement. But soon war broke out anew, and again the Iroquois were 
unfriendly, as they blamed Jogues for the fever and insects which had plagued 
them since his visit as ambassador. Some of the leaders wished Jogues pur to 
death, bur others were against it. While the tribal heads were deciding his fate, 
Jogues was tomahawked by hostile Indians as he was entering a cabin to attend 
a feast to which he had been invited. This was om October 18, 1646. 

Doesn't the story of so much courage make you ashamed that you do so little 
lor God? Fortitude is one of the gifts of the Holy Ghost which you reccive in 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. It is likewise one of the four cardinal virtues 
Therefore, don't you think it would be a good idea for you ta cultivate this 
virtue more by suffering bravely any little hardships which God may send you 
whether in the form of ill health, poverty, or some other trial or diffculy! 
Pray often to St. Isaac Jogues and his seven companions, all of wham were 
martyred by the Indians, for the courage to face anything, even death, rather 
that commit one mortal sin. 
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ST. PATRICK 
Apostle and Patron of Ireland 


March 17 Virtus; ZEAL For Sovis 

“Patrick, Patrick, you must do My bidding and return to the land of your 
bodily slavery to set free millions of souls from spiritual slavery.” Patrick heard 
words similar to these so often after he escaped from Ircland that he resolved ta 
seek permission from the pope to return there to evangelize the people, 

Born, probably at Kilpatrick, Scotland, mear Dumbarton, about 387, of a 
noble family, Patrick was brought up in luxury, with slaves to attend him. 
But soon his condition was reversed, for when he was about ten or twelve years 
old he was captured by pirates while playing alon g the banks of the Clyde river. 
These men took him to Ireland, where they sold him as a slave. Then he who 
had commanded slaves to do his bidding was forced to tend the cattle of a 
harsh master. He was left companionless; but during his six years of captivity 
he attained a close union with God. 

When Patrick was about sixteen years old, God inspired him to escape and 
return to his own home. But he was not happy; he was haunted by visions of 
the poor pagans whom he had met in Ireland, and who knew nothing about 
God. Finally, after being educated at the famous school of his mother’s uncle, 
St. Martin, at Tours, he came to the conclusion that God wanted him to con. 
vert Ireland from Druidism. After his ordination he besought the pope to grant 
him permission to return to Ireland to free its people from spiritual bondage. 
Pope Celestine I agreed, and consecrated Patrick as the first bishop of Ireland. 

432, Patrick set out for the land of his former servitude, accompanied by 
fervent companions. His personal knowledge of the people whom he wished to 
convert, and of their language and manners was a great help. At that time the 
Irish people were pagans, worshiping the sun and the stars, holding their reli- 
gious services on the hills and mountains. Their priests were called Druids. 

Soon after Patrick's return to Ireland the festival of the fire-god of the pagan 
Irish, Baal, was to be celebrated. Death was the penalty for the lighting of any 
flame until the huge flame on the Hill of Tara should blaze forth in Haal's honor. 
Patrick, however, knowing that he could gain the attention of the pagan chief- 
tains and Druids only by doing something unusual, lit the paschal fre on the 
hill opposite Tara before the Druid priests had lit theirs. He was brought as a 
captive to the monarch, Leaguaire, at Tara on Easter Sunday. He told the king 
and his court about Jesus, the Son of God. Although his listeners were greatly 
impressed by what Patrick told them, they could not believe the mystery of the 
Trinity, Tt was then that St. Patrick plucked a shamrock and explained that just 
as the three leayes grow from one stem, so the three persons in God form one 
Godhead, After — Patrick s inspiring words, many of the Druids, lards, 
und courtiers became Christians. The king's two daughters did likewise, but their 
father was not convinced, However, he gave Patrick permission to preach the 
gospel throughout his kingdom, which Patrick did with much success, 

Patrick and his compions traveled over the whole island, visiting ewery 

vince, making converts, founding churches, ordaining priests, and consecrat- 
zug bishops. In 445, St. Patrick founded the metropolitan see of Armagh, Ever 
since then the head of that sce has been known as the “Primate of all Ireland” 
Worn out by his missionary labors, St. Patrick died at an advanced age on 
March 17, 493, in the monastery of Saul, the first of his foundations. 
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St. Patrick fearlessly incurred the anger of the pagan king and priests in 
order to gain an audience with them, to tell them about the one true God. 
Don't you think you could do a little more than you are doing to make God 
better known and loved, especially by your good oi ra and exactness in 
practicing your religion? Many non-Catholies may thus 
true faith; and you, like St. Patrick, will be another apostle of Christ. 


ST. JOSEPH 
Foster Father of Jesus 
Marcu 19 Virrun: OBEDIENCE 

The person most worthy of honor after our Blessed Mother is St. Joseph, 
because he was very dear to our Lord, and lived so long and intimately with 
Him. St. Joseph, of the royal family of David, was undoubtedly much like other 
boys of his time, yet purer and holier than they. He loved God with all his heart, 
and served Him every day of his life. Although he was a descendant of a great 
king, he was poor and had to earn his daily bread, When he reached man 
he a carpenter in the little willage of Nazareth. 

At about the age of thirty-three years, Joseph presented himself as one of the 
suitors for Marys hand, for it was time for her to have a husband. An old 
legend says that each of Mary's suitors carried a staff, as was customary among 
the Jews, and the high priest, not knowing how 10 decide on a suitable husband 
for the holy maiden, prayed to God for a sign. He then told the young men to 
leave their staffs all night in the sanctuary of the temple. This they did, In the 
morning at every knot om Joseph's wooden stall there was a lily, making it 
look like a beautiful sheaf of flowers. St. Joseph was therefore given to Mary 
as her spouse. Both vowed themselves to perpetual chastity to please God, 

Shortly after the espousals, Joseph learned through an angelic messenger that 
Mary was to have by the Holy Ghost a child w would be the Saviour of 
mankind. This made Joseph very happy, for the angel had dispelled all his fears, 
and he tenderly watched over his young bride. Their peace and joy was soon 
disturbed by the edict of Caesar which required them to take a tedious journey 
to Bethlehem to be enrolled. Joseph tried hard to find a suitable place for Mary 
to stay in Bethlehem, but all the inns were filled; even the private houses 
had many guests. Finally he found shelter in a cave where some beasts were 
stabled. Here, at midnight, the Infant Jesus was born, and Joseph had the great 
happiness of being the first to behold the Christ Child. 

His happiness again was short lived. Not long after the birth of Jesus, Joscph 
was warned in sleep to take the Child and His Mother into Egypt, because 
King Herod was secking to kill the divine Babe. Despite the inconvenience nl 
giving up his litle business and the fear of going to a strange land so far away, 
and where it would be hard to make a living, St. Joseph obeyed without protest, 
After they had been in Egypt for several years, the angel told Joseph that it was 
safe to return to his own land. Joseph went back to Nazareth, and joyfully spent 
his days working as a carpenter to support the Holy Family. He taught the Boy 
Jesus to hammer, plane, and saw. He was delighted in watching the Holy Child 
as He worked at his side. 

St. Joseph is said to have been a silent man, and also a “just man.” He wir 
pure, gentle, faithful, and obedient. He never did big things, but we can well 
believe that he worked for the poor and was very charitable. He died probably 
a Few years before our Lord's public life began. He had Jesus and Mary to 
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console him in his dying hours, and for this reason he is invoked as the patron 
of a happy death, 

Many people have chosen St. Joseph as their patron. Among them. is St. 
Teresa of Avila, who said that she never had recourse to him in vain. “Go to 
Joseph” was her motto. Many stories have been told of the miraculous help 
po to those who had devotion to St. Joseph, for it is only matural that our 
-> d Smit answer the prayers of His foster father, who was so devoted to 

im in life. 

God chose St, Joseph to protect the Holy Family in order tò show His love 
for the poor. If you wish to have a great personal love for Jesus and Mary, try 
to become united with Ged in your daily work. Desire a holy death like that of 
St. Joseph, in the arms of Jesus and Mary, and often pray to him who has been 
made the 8 85 of ae universal ec aer to be satisfied * * lot 
as St. Joseph was, and learn to eerfully annd promptly, E, urin, 
the month dedicated to this es de =the month of ehh k inte 
tion in his honor: “St, Joseph, Friend of the Sacred Heart, pray for us.” 


ST. BENEDICT 
Founder of Western Monasticism 


Marcu 21 WVinrve: PRAYERFULNESS 

In the year ap. 480 St. Benedict and his twin, St. Scholastica, were born in 
Nursia in Umbria, the children of a rich and noble Roman family. Like most 
wealthy children of the time, Benedict was sent to the schools of Rome to be 
educated. But these schools were far from Christian, and were attended by many 
pagan children. The profane talk, immodest actions and words, disobedience, 
and rudeness of many of these boys so disgusted the young Benedict, that he 
fied from Rome when only fourteen years of age. He traveled over thirty miles 
outside the city and a cave in the wild rocks at Subiaco, Here he dwelt 
for three years, living on the food brought to him by a monk named Romanus, 
Surely it must have been hard for a boy to give up the pleasures of life, and to 
live in such a manner! However, God had great things in store for this youth, 
so He gave him the grace and courage to make this sacrifice, 

It was not long before people began to hear about the holiness of Benedict, 
and many began to follow his example. God soon made clear the work which 
He wished Benedict to perform: to help other souls to seck God in the solitude 
of monastic life. After founding several monasteries in the desert of Subiaco, 
Benedict went, in 529, to Monte Cassino, a high and lonely hill overlooking a 
beautiful river. Here he founded the monastery which became the monastic 
wenter of the West. 

Benedict's reputation for sanctity and miracles spread far and wide. The great 
deter which he founded is called the “Order of St. Benedict.” As idleness is 
enemy of the soul, he united manual labor with constant Preaching to the 
n people around Monte Cassino, and gave to his spiritual sons the now 


+ Benedict also founded several monasteries for women, the first of which 

placed under the direction of his own sister — St, Scholastica, who was 
to share the heavenly riches of her beloved twin. 

u interesting incident is told about the devotion of these two for each other. 
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Although their monasteries were in the same neighborhood, Bemedict and 
Scholastica met and spoke to each other only once a year, at which time they 
spent the whole day in pious conversation, talking about God and His angels 
and saints, and the s of their own souls. Once, shorily before her death, 
St. Scholastica, probably having the feeling that it would be their last visit 
together, begged her brother to stay and talk with her during the night. But 
he did not wish to break the rule of the monastery by being away overnight. 
So he refused. St. Scholastica prayed, and the request which her brother had 
refused was granted by God, who sent such a storm that it was impossible for 
Benedict to leave the convent. 

Three days later St. Scholastica died, and her death was revealed to St. 
Benedict. Forty days later St. Benedict died, after receiving Holy Viaticum, before 
the altar where he had asked to be brought. This was in the year 543. 

You can irnitate St. Benedict by praying often that your manner of living may 
lead others to practice virtue, and by making every act a prayer by offering it 
to almighty God. 


ST. BERNADETTE OF LOURDES 
The Little Girl of Lourdes 
Arai 16 Winrus: Love of Mary 

Unlike many of the saints about whom you have read or studied, Bernadette 
Soubirous came from a very poor family. She was born on January 7, 1844, in 
Lourdes, in southern France. Bernadette spent her childhood amid squalid sur- 
roundings, Indeed, so poor was the family that they lived in an abandoned jail, 
which was damp and far from Healthful, especially for little Bernadette, who 
suffered from asthma. 

Bernadette was not a bright child, owing in part to an illness which kept her 
out of school much of the time. One day (February 11, 1858, to be exact), 
Bernadette was out gathering woed with several other children. Their search 
took them across the river fram Lourdes and near a large rock called the rock 
of Massabielle, In a grotto in this rock Bernadette suddenly saw a beautiful Lady 
clothed in white and blue, with roses at her feet and a rosary hanging from her 
arm. Bernadette was awe-stricken, but made the sign of the cross and began to 
pray aloud. The Lady passed her own beads through her fingers and joined 
Bernadette in praying the Glory be to the Father after each decade. When the 
rosary was finished, the Lady disappeared, When Bernadette's sister and her 
playmate saw her they thought she was in a trance. They aroused her, and 
teased her to tell what she had seen. Bernadette did so, but made them promise 
to tell no ome. After hearing her story the girls laughed and, childlike, forget 
their promise, in their eagerness to tell Bernaclette's mother. Her mother was 
worried about it. She thought that Bernadette had imagined she saw someonc, 
and forbade her to go near the rock again. However, after some days had passed, 
and the child grieved and seemed to be wasting away, her mother relented, and 
permitted Bernadette to revisit the grotto, Some people had suggested that the 
vision might have been caused by the devil, so Bernadette was made to take 
some holy water with her. 

The vision rok nap again, but was seen by none except Bernadette, who 
sprinkled the holy water and asked whether the vision was from God. The 
Lady simply smiled again, and then disappeared, As none of the others had 
witnessed the apparition, they would not beliewe Bernadette. But she remained 
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faithful and returned to the grotto at the request of the Lady, who told her to 
come every day for two weeks. The vision appeared eighteen different times, 
the last time bidding Bernadette drink of the water near by. As there was no 
water near by, Bernadette was puzzled. She began to dig in the earth, and 
immediately a stream of water Prang up and flowed over the rocks. This stream 
never ceased to flow from that day until this, 
Perai the mayor and even ea peok 7 — had forbidden Bernadette to 
to the grotto, as many people w ieved her insistecl u accom ing 
2 and reciting the a causing a “disturbance.” When che — Renee 
miracles — 


officials of the city and those of the Church, this was done. 
Bernadette wi 

as pilgrims came from all over the world to the grotto at Lourdes, sa she entered 
the convent of the Presentation Sisters at Nevers and spent the rest of her life 
as a humble nun, until her death on April 16, 1879. Even during her convent life, 
however, Bernadette suffered much from sickness and misunderstandings, She 
did not complain, however, but bore everything with patience. Bernadette was 
beatified by Pope Pius XI on June 14, 1925, and was canonized by him on 


Not everyone is rich or learned; God also rewards the poor and the unlearned 
when they have devotion to His Blessed Mother, You can imitate Bernadette in 
her great love of our Blessed Mother, and even though you may not be privi- 
leged to witness heavenly visions, you may rest assured that you will one day 
enjoy the Beatific Vision if you are faithful in saying your prayers and in having 
recourse to Mary in all trials and difficulties, 


KATERI TEKAKWITHA 
Lily of the Mohawks 
APRIL 17 Virtue: Sene-Contnor. 


Ten years alter St. Isaac Jogues and his companions had been martyred at 
Ossernenon, Kateri Tekakwitha, a North American Indian girl, was born. This 


Tekakwitha was ashamed of her condition. Partly because of this, but mostly 
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Canada, where the Jesuits had a village for Christian Indians. Here she received 
her First Holy Communion on Christmas, 1677. 

At first Catherine joined the Indians on their hunts, spending her free time 
in praying before a cross cut in the bark of a tree. She loved to visit the Blessed 
Sacrament, to say the rosary, and to attend daily Mass, She became a model 
Christian and ber virtues led many to imitate ber. She sie paas and just, 
bearing persecution and privation with exemplary patience and self-control. She 
was the first of her race to obtain permission to take the vow of virginity. 

Before her death Catherine declared that she would obtain favors for her 
friends from heaven. She died on the day she had predicted, April 17, 1680, on 
Wednesday of Holy Week. She immediately appeared to several persons, per- 
formed many miracles, and created great fervor among her people. Her cause 
is now under consideration. 

God does not discriminate; the rich and poor, learned and ignorant, Indian 
and Negro, as well as white men, have been granted the mecessary graces to 
become saints. All that is necessary is that those who receive graces atone 
with them. Perhaps that is why there are not more saints today peop are 
not willing to deny themselves and give up what they term their lawful pleasures 
in order to do things for God. Since they prefer to enjoy life here rather than 
attain a high place in heaven hereafter, they do not become saints, because God 
leaves them to themselves, and without God can do nothing. Are you per- 
haps neglecting to co-operate with graces offered you by God? 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 
Dominican Tertiary 
ApriL 30 Vintus: Love ur Gow 

A triumphal ession wended its way through the streets of Siena — yet 
there was something very solemn in the mien of the onlookers. Suddenly one 
exclaimed: “Look! her old mother!” And indeed, it was mone other than Lappa, 
the cighty-year-old mother of Catherine Benincasa, who had the place of honor 
in a procession which was bearing the head of her saintly daughter, encased in a 
golden casket, back from Rome to repose in her native city, 

Catherine of Siena had died in Rome on April 30, 1380, at the age of thirty- 
three, worn out with prayer and fasting, Perhaps she had died of longing to be 
with her “Jesus, sweet Jesus, who is Love.” Her mission at Rome had been to 
urge Pope Urban VI to be strong and to do what was right, in the face of the 
antipope who had been set up with the title of Clement VII. It had been she, 
too, who had finally persuaded the preceding pope, Gregory XI, to return to 
Rame from Avignon, and to assert his authority. Much as she would have liked 
to live a hidden life, Catherine had left her home to undertake the mission 
which her beloved Spouse wished her to perform, and she paid for her exertions 
with her life. She was canonized by Pope Pius II in 1461. 

Catherine was born at Frontebranda, in Siema, on Palm Sunday, March 25, 
1447, From her earliest childhood Catherine saw visions and practiced extreme 
austerities. However, she was a lively, merry, lovable child. She was often 
severely tempted, but temptations are not sins, Our Lord told her once tha 
when she was most severely tempted, He was right in her heart, admiring her 
courage and fidelity. 

At the age of seven Catherine resolved to have no other Spouse than Christ. 
Wisen she was twelve years old her parents wished her to marry. To prevent 
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this, she cut off her beautiful hair, In her sixteenth year she took the habit of 
the Dominican Tertiaries, although she continued to live at home and to help 
her parents, After three years, during which she often saw and spoke to Christ, 
she underwent the mystical experience known as the “spiritual espousals.” At 
this time Mary joined the hands of Jesus and Catherine, while the prophet David 
played music on the harp, and Catherine was given a beautiful gold ring, which 
no one could see but herself. Later our Lord favored her by placing His wounds 
in her hands and fect and side, but she begged Him that t might not be seen 
by others; they remained invisible to all but herself, 

One of Catherine's greatest delights was to feed the poor and to tend those 
sick of loathesome diseases, She was gifted also with second sight and could 
see what others were doing when away from her. By this means she converted 
many sinners. 

Catherine had very little schooling; but she learned to write miraculously, and 
wrote several books of revelations and meditations, The keynote of her teaching 
is that man, whether in the cloister or in the world, must learn to know himself, 
and through this knowledge arrive at the knowledge and love of God. 

Although most people are not favored with heavenly visions, yet all can imi- 
tate Catherine’s desire to please Jesus because of love for Him. Children can 
do this by studying their religion, by obedience, and by helping others, In this 
way they may be sure that they will also be united with Jesus in heaven when 
their work upon carth is completed. 


BLESSED IMELDA 
Patroness of First Communicants 


May 12 Virtue: Love or THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


“But I love Jesus so, dear Mother!“ Tears stood in the eyes of little Imelda 
Lambertina as she begged her mother's permission to receive our Lord in Holy 
Communion. “I know, dear child, but you know that you must be fourteen years 
old before you can receive your First Holy Communion.” Donna Castora and 
her husband, Captain General Egano Lambertini, exchanged glances over the 
head of the tearful little girl of five. This was not the first time that their little 
daughter had begged for the privilege of receiving Jesus in Holy Communion; 
but in those days children were not permitted to receive their First Holy 
Communion until the age of fourteen, 

Imelda Lambertina was barn im Bologna, in 1322, of a noble family. She was 
an extremely pretty child, entirely unselfish, always trying to make others happy. 
But one cloud marred the happiness of the little girl, She dearly — yo to receive 
her dear Jesus into her heart. But all = priests, father, and —had to 
refuse her request, although they all felt that young as she was, she had a deep 
knowledge of her religion, 

At the age of nine Imelda leit home to became a Dominican at Val di Pietra. 
Although she was very young, she was clothed with the habit of the Sisters, 
and lived with them until old enough to take her vows. Imelda endeared 
herself to all the Sisters, and to them she also confided her wish, and she asked 
them to pray that something would happen to make the priest grant her request. 

One day in the year 1333, Ascension Thursday, Imelda t ought Fig sani 
would break when she saw the other Sisters going to the altar to receive Holy 
Communion, She prayed fervently that she might also be permitted to do so. 
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So absorbed was she in 8 that she remained behind in the chapel after 
Host left the tabernacle and poised in the air above 
the head of the kneeling child. Noticing her absence from the table, one of the 


tongue, and the Sisters remained for some time with her, adoring ‘God. 

As time went on and Imelda seemed wrapped in her prayers, the Sisters left 
the chapel, but later they were attracted to it by a fragrant scent of flowers. 
They then saw that the soul of the little girl had taken flight to heaven, and 
that Imelda had died of love, She had often said, “How is it possible to receive 
Jesus into one’s heart and not die of happiness?” When our Lord came to her 
in Holy Communion her happiness was so great that she no longer wished for 
earthly happiness, but went to heaven to continue her thanksgiving for all 
eternity. 

How often children approach the holy table more out of routine than for love 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Think what æ privilege is yours ta be permitted te 
receive Jesus into your heart at such an early age, and as often as you wish — 
even daily. This was not the case in Imelda's day, nor for many years after. But 
because you are privileged to approach this sacred Banquet often, do not lose 
the lowe and respect you should have for our dear Lord im this most holy 
Sacrament. Not only prepare your own heart lovingly to receive your heavenly 
Guest, but do all you can to encourage others to receive this Sacrament fre- 
quently with great love and devotion. Pray to Blessed Imelda for an ardent 
love of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE 
Founder of Brothers of the Christian Schools 


May 15 Vinrwe: Zrak ror Catuoiic Enucarion 


St. John Baptist de la Salle, eldest son of a noble French family, was born at 
Rheims, France, on April 30, 1651. His parents were very careful about his early 
training, and insisted that their son should receive a thorough education, includ 
ing the moral side. Soon the young boy, perceiving that he had a vocation to 
serve God in His Church, prepared himself accordingly, and was ordained 10 
the holy priesthood on April 9, 1678. 

After d death of his parents, St. John had the responsibility of educating hes 
brothers and sisters. He did this wisely, placing himself under the direction öl 
the Jesuit, Nicholas Roland. Nicholas had established a Congregation ol 
the Sisters of the Child Jesus, whose work was educational. Afterward, finding 
it necessary to give up this work, he confided it to the care of his young 
friend, John Baptist de la Salle, who became so interested in the work of edu 
cating the young that he decided to open a free school for the education of boys 
in Rheims. This was soon followed by others. John Baptist gave up his fortune 
so that he would not have to worry about money matters. 

St. lohn saw the necessity of training teachers, as the ordinary teachers were 
constantly leaving, or were hard to manage, He therefore grouped together a 
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number of young men who were willing to stay with him, and drew up a rule 
for them to follow. He personally undertook to train them, taking great care of 
the spiritual side of their training. Finally the number increased to such an 
extent that it was no longer possible for John personally ta train every candidate. 
He therefore wrote many books setting forth his ideas and ideals, principally 
for the use of his own Brothers. Determined that education should be the 
principal work of his mew society, which he called the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, John would not permit any of the members to Drape kaai fearing 
that their work as priests might detract from the object of the order. 

St. John was so farseeing that he instituted many educational reforms which 
were the fore runners of some of the so-called “modern” methods of education. 
Many times, however, John Baptist de la Salle met with rebuffs and difficulties of 
many kinds, but his faith in what he was doing made him rise above any 
unpleasantness, He was rewarded by seeing his schools flourish throughout the 
length and breadth of France and in other countries. The last years of his life 
were t by John Baptist in retirernent at Saint-Yon. On Good Friday, April 7, 
1719, he breathed his soul to his Maker. St. John Baptist de la Salle was 
canonized by Pope Leo XIII on May 24, 1900. 

Many of you are acquainted with the saintly Brothers of the Christian Schools. 

oic men sacrifice. much that they may devote their lives to teaching 
the Catholic youth of the land. Perhaps some of the boys who do not feel called 
to become priests, but who long to consecrate themselves to God, may one day 
Christian Brothers, But before that time comes, all of you, girls as well 
as boys, can show your zeal for Catholic education by appreciating the sacrifices 
which your parents make in order that you may attend a Catholic school. You 
can do this by studying well and by trying to be a credit to your parents and to 
your teachers. You may also be able to imduce others who should attend a 
Catholic school to do so if you show them by your good example the benefits to 
be derived from a Catholic education. Call upom,St. John Baptist de la Salle 
often for help in your studies. Surely this saint who worked so hard for the 
Christian education of youth will mot remain deaf to these who seck his aid. 
“St. John Baptist de la Salle, intercede for us.” 


ST. PASCHAL BAYLON 
Patron of Eucharistic Congresses 


Mat 17 VIRTUE: Love or THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

St. Paschal Baylon was born in Aragon, Spain, in 1540, of poor parents. From 
his earliest childhood he showed a great love for the Blessed Sacrament. Indeed. 
it is said that many times when his parents could not find him playing around 
his home, they found him in the church, sitting on the altar steps and looking 
up at the tabernacle, or even asleep at the foot of the altar. 

Paschal's parents were so poor that they could not afford to send him to school, 
He tended the sheep on the hills of Aragon, but even while here he did not 
forget our Lord. He would turn toward the church and kneel whenever he 
heard the bell which told that the consecration of the Mass was taking place. 
It is related that once an angel appeared to him while he was thus engaged, 
and offered the Sacred Host for his adoration. He was so good that even the rude 
shepherds listened to him, and many led better lives because of his influence, 

When Paschal was about twenty-four years old he entered the Franciscan 
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Order. Because he was sò humble he did not become a pricst, but remained a 
lay brother. He did the hardest work he could find, and loved to wait on the 
poor, He showed more and more devotion to the Blessed Sacrament as time 
went on, spending much time on his knees before the tabernacle, Although 
Paschal could not read very well, he had so many revelations in which God 
manifested spiritual truths to him that he was counted as a master of theology. 

St. Paschal died in 1592, and was canonized, in 1690, by Pope Alexander VIII. 
St, Paschal has since been oppaan tron of eucharistic congresses and associa- 
tions, because of his great love for 16 Blessed Sacrament. A legend states that 
while his lifeless body was lying in the church, during the Requiem Mass which 
was being said for ee repose of his soul, he was seen to sit up straight in the 
casket, open his eyes, and fix them with a look of unutterable sweetness on the 
Sacred Host as It was elevated for the acloration of the people. 

Can you do better than to imitate St. Paschal's devotion to the Holy Eucharist? 
You can show this love in many ways—by a daily visit to our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament, by saying an aspiration when passing the church, and best 
of all by frequently receiving our Lord into your heart in Holy Communion. 
If this is not always possible, make acts of Spiritual Communion several times 
cach day. Offer these Communions as acts of reparation for the insults heaped 
upon our Lord under the sacramental Species by those who receive Him 
unworthily, Ask St. Paschal to obtain for you a greater love for our Lord in the 
Sacrament of His Love, and frequently repeat the beautiful aspiration; O Sacra: 
ment Most Holy, O Sacrament Divine, all praise and all thanksgiving be every 
moment thine.” 


ST. RITA OF CASCIA 
Widow 
May 22 Vintue: Pravereuiness 

In the year 1386, there was born at Rocca Porena in the diocese of Spoleto 
and province of Umbria, Italy, a child whose parents were advanced in years. 
This little girl was named Rita. She was always a 7 child. When she grew up 
she announced her intention of becoming a nun. parents, although they were 
very good, were very much disappointed and begged her to change her mind. 

Always obedient, Rita married the man whom they had selected for her. 
Rita's husband was a cruel man, bur her gentleness and prayerfulness converted 
him after several years, However, he had made many enemies because of his 
cruelty, and one day one of his enemies murdered him. Rita's two sons resol ved 
to take revenge, and plotted to kill the man who had murdered their father, 
Rita pleaded with them and prayed that God would make them change their 
minds. Her sons finally 7 of their sins, and abandoned their plan to kill 
their father’s murderer. y died a short time after, in the grace of God. 
Although St. Rita was sorry to lose her sons, she did not mourn for them, but 
was happy because God had taken them to Himself while they were prepared 
to meet Him. Perhaps if they had lived, they might have fallen into evil ways 
again, and died in the state of sin. 

Alter the death of her sons, St. Rita was alone in the world. She applied for 
admission to the Augustinian convent at Cascia several times, but was refused 
each time, God again heard her prayers, however, and finally she was accepted. 
She made her profession, and lived the life of a holy and devout religious for 
forty-two years. 
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Many miracles were performed through St. Rita's intercession, even during 
her lifetime. Once she requested that a rose be brought to her from her garden 
at Porena, cven though it was the middle of winter, The messenger found the 
rose in full bloom and returned to the convent to present it to St. Rita, At 
another time she requested that a fig be given her, although it was mot the 
season for them. This too, was kand a the tree, as she had said, These and 
many other miracles gained for St. Rita the title of “Saint of the Impossible.” 
a Rita passed from this life at Cascia in 1456, and was canonized on 

Y 24, 1900, 

The saints all realized the great power of prayer. St. Rita obtained many 
pores and favors through Prayer, not the least of which were the conversion of 

r husband and two sons, mech. the example of St. Rita, pray frequently 
for the conversion of sinmers, and call upon her by saying, St. Rita, advocate 
of the impossible, obtain for us what we ask of thee.” 


ST. JOAN OF ARC 
Maid of Orleans 


May 30 Virtues: PATIENCE AND COURAGE 

If Joan of Arc had not had patience and courage, she would never have 

a. saint, for it was her patience which made her insist upon being listened 
to by the authorities when she wished to reveal the message given her by her 
heavenly voices; and it was her courage which made her steadfast even in the 
face of punishment and death— steadfast to die for the faith, as she had 
lived for it. 

Joan was a little peasant girl who was born at Domrem France, on Jan 6, 
1412. Like her brothers — sisters, she had to help with the farm wok: te 
could neither read nor write, Her mother, being a practical Woman, wanted 
Joan to be skilled in all household duties, so she was taught to spin, sew, and 
cook. Joan loved nature — the birds, the flowers, the forest, and the brook. As 
she wandered along the winding forest paths she Frequently recited her rosary. 

When Joan was thirteen years old che began to hear voices which told her 
that she could save France, which was then engaged in fighting the Hundred 
Years’ War. At first she would not listen to the voices, fearing they were evil; 
but they persisted for three years, St. Margaret, St. Catherine, and St. Michael 
appeared to her, and told her to go often to church. Finally, convinced thar her 
Voices were from heaven, Joan told her parents, who laughed at her and refused 
to listen to her pleadings that she be allowed to 89 to the authorities. Eventually 
she succeeded in convincing her parents, When she was seventeen, she went to 


tely went to the true king, ignoring the man on the throne, and be: for 
ps. There was mow no doubt that Joan was inspired by God, so the king 
Wive her a suit of white armor and was about tẹ give her a sword, but Joan 

d the 3 where they would find hers, They found it in the place she 
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Joan was given charge of a small army of brave and loyal soldiers. Her very 
appearance inspired love and courage in these who followed her. During the 
course of the battle which ensued, they besieged the city of Orleans, taking it 
from the English. Joan then rode side by side with the king to Rheims, where 
he was crowned at her urging. 

The next battle in which Joan had a part was in Paris; but at the request of 
the king, she retreated from Paris, which resulted in her capture by the lish. 
She was cast into prison for nine months, neglected and forgotten by the king, 
scorned by his ungrateful court. She suffered torments while in prison, but bore 
everything patiently. She was brought to trial many times, but the judges were 
her enemies and used every unfair trick they knew to condemn her, Finally she 
was forced to sign a paper which they substituted for another one, confessing 
that she was a witch, Joan, apparently by her own words, was condemned to be 
put to death as a witch amd a heretic. On May 30, 1431, she was bound two a 

illar in the market of Rouen, and burned to death. Standing amid the 
mes, Joan forgave her enemies, protesting her innocence and the belief that 
she had followed the injunctions of God. 

Joan of Arc was declared blessed by Pope Pius X on April 28, 1909, and was 
canonized by Pope Benedict XV in 1920. 

Although few, if any, of you may ever be called upon to die for your country 
or your Lith, you can profit by oe example of St. Joan by living for them. 
Joan had no natural love for war, but she knew she must obey the voice ol 
God. You must also obey God's voice, as revealed to you by His Commandments, 
and by those placed over you. When you are tempted, then you, like St. Joan, 
must battle against the foe, and by your patience and your courage in overcoming, 
temptations you will likewase earn for yourself a crown of heavenly bliss. 


ST. ANTHONY 
Franciscan W onder-Worker 


June 13 VIRTUES: DEVOTION To THE [INFANT JESUS, 
axp Goop Use or tHE Towel 

Who has not heard of the good St. Anthony? He was born in Lisbon, Portugal, 
of rich parents, on the beautiful feast of the Assumption, in the year 1195. Hin 
baptismal name was Ferdinand. 

At the age of fifteen, Ferdinand entered the Augustinian monastery where he 
often met the Franciscan Brothers, whose monastery was in the same tow! 
Several years later he heard that some of the Brothers whom he knew had been 
martyred in Africa, Ferdinand longed to become a martyr, too. He begged 
permission to leave the Augustinian Order and to join the Franciscans. As his 
superiors knew that Ferdinand was very holy, they decided that God must wish 
this change, so they permitted him to go. 

Ferdinand joined the Franciscans and received the name of Anthony- Ow 
Lord evidently did not wish him to become a martyr, however, for though 
he set sail for Africa, he became ill and was forced to return to land, Anthony 
landed on the coast of Italy. While in this place, which was strange to hinn 
he met St. Francis of Assisi, his superior, whom he later accompanied 10 4 
chapter meeting. The preacher who was to address the friars did not coma 
and Anthony was commanded to speak to the assembled friars, He had never 
spoken in public since entering the Franciscan Order, but did not think of 
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disobeying, When he began to speak, everyone present sat up straight and 
listened well, for they had never heard his equal. From then on Anche was 
no longer allowed to remain hidden and unknown. He did so much 

by his sermons that the Holy Father called him the “Ark of the Testament.“ 
He was also called the Hammer of Heretics” because he converted many 
heretics and unbelievers through his preaching. 

Once while Anthony was visiting at the home of a friend, his host saw a 
light shining from under Anthony's door. Stooping down, he looked through 
the crack and saw Anthony kneeling before a table on which the Infant Jesus 
was standing. Yes, St. Anthony loved the Infant Saviour so much that he was 
olten privileged with a visit from the Infant. Jesus permitted Anthony to per- 
form many miracles—heal the sick, predict storms and cause them to cage, 
speak to the fishes who listened attentively when the people refused to do so, 
and even raise the dead to life, 

When St. Anthony died, in 1231, at the age of thirty-six, the children of 
Padua, where he had labored for so many years, were heard crying in the 
streets “Our Father, St. Anthony, is dead!” Because of his stainless life and 
his humility and charity, Anthony has been called a lily of chastity, a violet of 
humility, and a rose of charity. Because of the good use he made of his tongue, 
it was found to be incorrupt when the body of St. Anthony was moved. His 
tongue is still preserved as a precious relic of the “Great Wonder-Worker.” 
Anthony was catonized a year after his death by Pope Gregory IX. 

Many instances could be related about how St, Anthony helps to find lost 
articles, and of the many miracles he performed and still performs. Here is 
one which tells why many people put the initials “SAG” (St. Anthony 
Guide) on their letters, or use the stamps which bear his likeness and these 
initials, A great many years after the death of St. Anthony a Spanish lady wrote 
to her husband who was away in Peru on business, but she did not receive an 
answer. Finally she wrote another letter and placed it in the hands of the 
statue of St. Anthony in a church. The next day when she returned to the 

church she saw what she thought was ber own letter still in the hands of the 
statue, She began to cry, and the sexton of the church, hearing her, asked 
the cause of her tears. When she told him, he advised her to try to get the letter 
out of the hands of the statue, as no one else had been able to remove it. She 
took the letter, and immediately St. Anthony released it, and some gold coins 
fell out of the envelope to the floor. It was not her letter, but a reply from her 
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ST. ALOYSIUS GONZAGA 
Patron of Catholic Youth 
Jone 21 Viatve: Purrty 

“Handsome is as handsome does!” This old adage might well be applied to 
Aloysius Gonzaga, a young Italian nobleman, who not only had a comely 
appearance, but — What is more impattant — a beautiful soul. 

Aloysius was born at Castiglione, Italy, on March 9, 1568, of wealthy parents. 
His father was Ferdinand Gonzaga, Marquis of Castiglione, an unlucky 
gambler, His mother was an Italian noblewoman of beautiful character. Al- 
though Aloysius was a good boy, he was by no means the “namby-pamby” so 
often pictured. He liked boys’ games and sports—shooting birds, running 
races, raising dogs—and he especially liked to be around the camp where 
his father was in command. 

ius was the eldest son of the family and knew some of the responsibilitics 
which would be his as heir, He knew of the power and influence he would have 
in the world; but he sought for higher things, and did not care about the 
manners and dress of court life. When Aloysius was about eleven years old, 
he prayed that he might never commit an impure act, or utter an impure word. 
He kept his promise, even though he was often called upon to witness much 
that was not in keeping with God's law, when he acted as a page in the Spanish 
court of King James. Aloysius was often taunted by the other pages for his 
piety and goodness; but he knew that as long as God was satished with him 
the others did not matter much. Aloysius had the great privilege of receiving 
his First Holy Communion from the hands of St. Charles Borromeo. 

Knowing that the best way to serve God would be to separate himself from 
his riches and pag Brae Aloysius decided to become a Jesuit. But his 
father would not hear of this, It took two years before Aloysius’ pleadings 
finally won his father’s consent. Aloysius then signed away his birthright to a 
younger brother, and entered the Society of Jesus on November 25, 1585. 

e gladly accepted one small room, one plain chair, and a hard bed for 
his title, palace, servants, and the other luxuries to which he had been accustomed, 
He was very happy in his new home, and was a model novice, obeying all 
the rules of the house cheerfully and humbly. Although Aloysius did nothing 
extraordinary while in the order, he tried to do his ordinary tasks perfectly. 
He often asked himself this question: “What does it profit for eternity?” 

In 1891, a plague broke out in Rome, where Aloysius was studying. Hundreds 
of people contracted the disease and died, The priests opened a hospital anid 
with the help of lay brothers, nursed the sick and the dying, and helped t 
bury the dead. The generous, self-sacrificing Aloysius was anxious to help, but 
his superiors refused to permit him to do so, because his own health was at 
poor. Finally they gave in to his pleas, and Aloysius labored day and night, 
taking upon himself the most menial tasks, seeing in each victim for whom 
he cared, his crucified Lord. But his weak constitution could mot stand the 
strain, and he contracted the plague. He resigned himself to God's holy will, 
and died on June 20, 1591. After the death of Aloysius, his confessors said that 
they believed he had never offended God mortally, yet he had never ceased to 
bewail his offenses against God. 

Pope Benedict XII, recognizing the worth of this noble youth, canonived 
him on December 21, 1726, and at that time declared him to he the paran ol 
Catholic youth. 
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Don’t you think you might imitate Aloysius? While all cannot give up riches 
and honors to become religions, certainly there is no one who cannot avoid 
bad companions as Aloysius did, and resolve to keep pure in thought, word, 
and action. Aloysius was no weakling, for it takes a strong character to resist 
temptations. Think about him often during the day, and often say to him: 
“St. Aloysius, patron of Catholic youth, obtain for me the Brace to imitate thy 
penance, if I have failed to imitate thy innocence,” 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Precursor of Our Lord 
JUNE 24 Vixruz: Recontection 

St. John the Baptist is the only other person besides our Blessed Mother and 
the prophet, Jeremias, who was born free from original sin. However, whereas 
Mary was conceived free from sin, John and Jeremias were sanctified before 
their birth. St. John was sanctified when Mary visited St. Elizabeth after the 
Incarnation, shortly before his birth. For that reason, St. John’s birthday is kept 
as his feast day, rather than the date of his death, August 29. 

„Elizabeth and her husband, Zachary, a priest of the temple, were desolate 
because they were childless. One day as Zachary prayed in the temple an angel 
of the Lord appeared to him and told him that his wile was going to have a 
son, who would be great before the people, and whose name should be called 
John. At first Zachary doubted the word of the angel, and because of this he 
was struck dumb, But the child was born as the angel had foretold, and the 
relatives wanted him to be named after his father. Elizabeth, also inspired by 
God, said that his name should be John. The relatives questioned this and 
asked Zachary to write the child's name on a slate. He wrote “the child's name 
is to be John.” 

Little is known about the childhood of St. John, Early in life he retired 
into the desert and by the most severe pennet tepa red for his sublime 
mission, which was to preach to the people about coming of Christ. Just 
before the publie life of Jesus began, St. John came forth from the desert and 
exhorted the people to do penance, for the kingdom of heaven was at hand. He 
told them about the coming of the long-promised Messias, who would baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and fire. He directed the attention of the Jews to the 
One who stood in their midst, and whom they did not recognize. John himself 
was frequently taken for the Messias, but in his humility he declared that he 
was but the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 

One day, as John was baptizing in the Jordan, he saw Jesus approaching 
from a distance, John pointed Jesus out to his followers, and bade them from 
henceforth to follow Him. Then Jesus came and asked John to baptize Him. 
At first John refused, because he did not think that he was worthy to do so; 
but Jesus insisted. Then the heavens bry and the Spirit of God descending 
in the form of a dove rested upon the head of Jesus. A voice was heard saying; 
“This is my beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased. Hear ye Him.” Our 
Lord then entered upon His public life, and St, John urged his disciples to 
follow Jesus. 

John was cast into prison by Herod, a tyrant whose crimes he had rebuked. 
Herod frequently visited John in prison. While he liked to talk with John, he 
could not bring himself to do as John commanded — give up the woman with 
whom he was sinfully living, Herodias, the wife of Philip, his half brother. 
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Herodias herself hated the Baptist and planned how she might have him killed. 

One night Herod held a great feast. At this feast Salome, the daughter of 
Herodias, danced for the guests. Her performance met with such acclaim from 
the spectators, and pleased Herod so much, that he promised to give her whatever 
she would ask—even though it might be the half of his kingdom. Salome 
rushed to her mother and asked what request she should make. This was the 
chance Herodias had been waiting for: she told Salome to ask for the head of 
St. John the Baptist. Herod was sad when the maiden made her request, but 
he was afraid his guests might laugh at him af he failed to keep his promise. 
Shamefully he sent the executioners to behead St. John. This was done, and 
the head of the saint was presented to the young girl, who took it to her mother. 
Herodias accepted it gloatingly. When de. news spread abroad, the disciples 
of St. John came and took his body away for proper burial. 

You are not called upon to rebuke sinners in high we but if you do 
fearlessly what God commands, your example will speak louder than words, 
and perhaps be more effective in reminding sinners of their duties toward God. 
Some legends say that St. John and Jesus played together as children, Whether 
that is true or not, they were certainly very dear to each other. There fore, if 
you wish to imitate St. John, try te become a close companion of Jesus, by 
doing His holy will in all things. 


ST. THOMAS MORE 
Chancellor of England 
Jury 9 VintuE: CHEERFULNESS 

Thomas More was the first lord chancellor that England had ever had who 
was not a cardinal or an archbishop, yet he was one of the greatest chancellors 
of England. King Henry VIII, observing his shrewdness, justice, and wit, had 
given him the office. More was one of the best-known men in Europe—a 
scholar, a man of great culture and refinement, and a writer of note. Before 
becoming chancellor, he had been a lawyer, sheriff of London, member of 
Parliament and of the King's council. 

After becoming lord chancellor Thomas More did not change his way of 
living. He was known for his love of fun, music, poetry, and his great interest 
in everything. He was extremely kind to his family, especially 10 his poor 
relatives, who many times came to live with him. He was. a friend of the rich 
and learned, as well as of the poor and simple, and all found in him the same 
ready laughter and compassionate sympathy. 

Some time after More had become chancellor of England, King Henry 
wished to put aside his lawful wife, Catherine of Aragon, in order to marry 
a waiting maid, Anne Boleyn, The would not give his permission, so 
Henry granted his own divorce, made himself head of the “Church of England,” 
and persecuted all who remained faithful to the true Church. He made every- 
one choose between him and their faith. Many weak characters, even among 
the high churchmen, signed the oath recognizing Henry as head of the church. 
Others, who knew that they must obey God rather than man, refused to do sa, 
and were imprisoned, tortured, and finally put to death. 

Among these latter were Thomas More, and Bishop John Fisher, his friend. 
They were men of very different character, yet both were steadfast in their 
loyalty to the Church, More resigned his position as chancellor, hoping tha 
he would not be called upon to sign the oath, But his hope was futile, and 
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he was convicted of treason, because the king feared that unless More signed 
the oath, many others would refuse also, since they looked up to Sir Thomas 
for guidance because of his upright life. Although Sir Thomas proved the utter 
foolishness of the charges against him, he was freed for only a short time. On 
the Sunday following Easter of 1534, Sir Thomas More was served with a 
summons to appear before the court at Lambeth to take the oath of supremacy, 
The next day More left home for the last time, after attending Mass and 
receiving Holy Communion. He appeared before the court, refused to sign 
the oath, and was sent to the tower of London, He was finally brought to 
trial, but the trial was a farce, and Thomas More was sentenced to be beheaded. 

Because King Henry really liked More, he sent More's wife to him in prison, 
to plead with him to sign the oath and be forgiven. She was surprised to sce 
her husband so happy. He felt thar at last he was living a solitary life in which 
he had plenty of time to write. Later even this pleasure was denied him, He 
and Bishop Fisher, who was also confined to the tower, sent messages to cach 
other. When the bishop was taken through the streets to be executed, the jailer 
forced Mare to witness his going, thinking he might thus be induced to weaken 
in his resolve, But More said that he did not want the king to forgive him, 
as that would restore the king’s friendship for only a time, whereas in signing 
the oath he would lose God's friendship for eternity. 

Before his death, Sir Thomas More wrote a farewell note to his faworite 
daughter, Margaret Roper, who had often visited him while he was in prison. 
On the morning of the execution, More dressed with great care, and he laughed 
and joked with the jailer as usual. As he laid his head upon ithe block, he 
moved the beard which had grown while he was in prison so that it would 
not be cut, because as he told the headsmen “The beard has never committed 
treason.” Commending his soul to his Maker, More bowed his head to the ax, 

Cheerf is a virtue which helps to overcome many trials and difficulties. 
St. Francis of Assisi said “A sad saint is a sorry saint” and nearly all of the 
other saints possessed this virtue to some degree. In St. Thomas More it was 
an outstanding trait of character. Although St. Thomas was serious in his 
convictions, he made light of his imprisonment and death, considering them 
but a small price to pay for the privilege of being with God for all eternity. 
You will probably never be called upon to die for your faith, but many times 
it may seem almost as hard to live for it. Cultivate an habitually cheerful 
attitude, and you will find that it will be much easier to serve God and to 
bear up under trials and difficulties. 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


Founder of the Daughters of Charity and the Priests of the Missions 


Jury 9 Virus: Cianrry 
St. Vincent de Paul, one of the most eminent saints of the Catholic Church, 
was born in Gascony, France, in the year 1576. There were six children in 
the family, and his father found it hard to feed and clothe them, as his only 
means of support was a small farm. Vincent was better and brighter than his 
sisters and brothers. His father therefore resolved to send him to Toulouse to 
sudy. He had visions of sceing his son become a great doctor or lawyer. 
Vincent appreciated the sacrifices of his family in sending him away to study, 
and he worked hard to prove his appreciation, When his studies were nea y 
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completed, Vincent decided to become a priest. He earned the money for this 
purpose by tutoring small boys. In 1600, he was ordained. Soom after this, a 
friend died and left him some money. In order to collect the money, Vincent 
had to go to Marseilles. On the return trip the boat was seized by pirates, who 
put the captain to death, beat the passengers, and brought them to Tunis in 
‘Africa, where they were sold as slaves, Vincent was sold to a fisherman, but 
proved to be so poor a sailor that his master sold him to a chemist. The 
chemist, a Mohammedan, was a good man and very kind to Vincent. He 
promised to release him and make him wealthy if he would become a Moham- 
medan. Vincent refused, however. Soon after, the chemist died and his nephew 
sold 2 to a French traitor who had given up his religion and lived as 
a Tur 

The new master put Vincent to work in the fields, As he worked, he sang 
hymns. His master’s wife heard him, and often made hina sing to her. She 
ae him about his faith, and was so delighted with what she heard 
about it that she scolded her husband for giving up such a wonderful religion. 
After a time, he decided to return to it, but because of the close watch kept 
upon him by the Mohammedans, who suspected his intentions, he had difficulty 
in doing so. One night he andi Vincent managed to escape on a ship leaving for 
France, The sinner was reconciled to God, and spent the rest of his life in 
helping the poor. 

Vincent became a tutor to wealthy children, but this life wath its luxuries 
did not satisfy him. He wanted to help the poor, so begged the bishop to send 
him. to some poor, neglected village. He banded together five or six other pious 

jests; they all labored hard to convert the people of a village where the in- 

bitants no longer attended church. Their work here was very successful. 
Hearing of it Count de Gondy persuaded his brother, the archbishop of Paris, 
to order Vincent back to Paris. The archbishop gave Vincent and his community 
a house, They spent their time preaching and taking care of the poor and the 
sick, especially in the poorer sections of the city. When Vincent saw the need 
of hospitals, he and his followers went from door to door begging money for 
this purpose. He succeeded in erecting several hospitals in the poorer districts. 
But now there was a great need for workers in his hospitals. To care for this 
Vincent, in 1634, founded a community of Sisters called the Daughters of 
Charity. He also formed a society with a branch in every parish to look after 
the poor and the sick im their own nag This society spread to all parts of 
the world, ‘The community of men which he founded is called the Congregation 
of the Mission, or Vincentian Fathers. 

St. Vincent died at the advanced age of eighty-five years, at St. Lazare, on 
September 27, 1660. He was canonized by Pope Clement XII. in 1737. His 
feast is kept on July 19. He is known as the apostle of the poor. 

Again and again has God shown His love for those who help His paor. 
Perhaps there is a St. Vincent de Paul Society in your parish. Do you do all 
you can to aid the members by collecting used clothing, preparing food baskets, 
and telling the members of this society about families who need material aid? 
If you can do none of these things, you cam at least be kind to those less 
fortunate than yourselves, and in this way show your love for God. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER 
Patrom of Travelers 
Jury 25 Virtue: Love or Gon 

Offero, a man of giant stature and strength, and terrible aspect, lived in 
Syria about 4. p. 364. But little is known of his life, except the legend which 
follows. He was so proud of his strength that he said he would serve no one 
but the most powerful ruler in the world. Offero set out to scck this greatest 
of kings, and finally came to the court of a certain monarch who was said to 
be powerful and rich, and who was feared by his subjects. 

Offero served this king for many years, but ome day a minstrel came to the 
court and sang about the devil, As the king heard this name, he made the 
sign of the cross upon himself. Asking the reason for this, Offero was told 
that it was because the king feared the devil. At once Ollero left the service 
of this kimg to serve the devil, for he said that if the king feared the devil, 
then the devil must be more powerful than the king. Offero served the devil 
for some time. One day as he was walking with him, he noticed that the devil 
trembled with fear when they came upon a cross by the roadside. Again Offero 
inquired the reason, and the devil told him about Jesus Christ, So Offero left 
the devil to seek Christ. 

Offero came to the hut of a holy man, who told him that he would have to 
fast and pray if he wanted to serve Jesus. When Offera refused to do this, 
the hermit sent him to the banks of a river wherein many people had perished, 
and told him that he would be doing good if he would carry the e, 
This Offero agretd to do. 

One night Offero was aroused from sleep by the crying of a Child. Three 
times the cry came, but he could find no one. After the third cry, Offero looked 
about and saw a Child standing on the bank of the river. Placing the Child 
upon his shoulders, Offero started to cross the river with Him. As they went, 
the Child grew heavier and heavier, and the waves beat higher and higher, so 
that Offero wondered if he would ever reach the shore. When i 
the opposite side, Offero was exhausted, Wondering, he asked the Child who He 
was: “Had I borne the world, the burden could not have been heavier,” he 
said. Then the Child replied: “Marvel not, for thou hast not only borne ihe 
world, but Him who made the world, upon thy shoulders.” Christ then told 
Offero that from that time on he should be called Christopher, which means 


Christ told Christopher to plant his staff in the ground and it would bear 
fruit and flowers, so that Christopher would know that Christ is the greatest 
Master of all. Christopher did as he was told, and the staff blossomed. Christo- 
pher was joyful because he had at last discovered the greatest King, Many 
people were converted by the miracle of Christopher's staff. 

Christopher now desired to bring others to the true Faith, so he went to 
Samon, where the Christians were being persecuted. The king sent orders to 
have Christopher seized, and tried to make him offer sacrifice to the gods, but 
he would not. Then the king ordered him to be put to death, but the execu- 
tioners were afraid to approach the strong giant. Christopher, however, meekly 
gave himself up to suffer for Christ. He was scourged and then beheaded. He 
prayed that all who beheld him die might be spared from tempest, earthquake, 
and fire, and this is why bis image is placed where people may look upon it, 

St. Christopher is usually represented as bearing the Infant Christ on his 
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shoulders and leaning upon a great staff. He is one of the fourtecn Holy Helpers 
who are invoked against sickmess and other calamities. 

You might wonder how you can imitate this great. saint, especially if you are 
not big and strong. Unlike the young Offero, you know the true God, so you 
do not need to wait to begin to serve Him. You can serve God by kecping the 
Commandments, by receiving the Sacraments frequently, and by good example. 
Often invoke St. Christopher, especially for protection from storms, and from 
accidents. while traveling. 


ST. ANN 
Mother of Our Lady 


Jury 26 Virtue: PERSEVERANCE IN PRAYER 

When you think of our Blessed Mother, perhaps you often wonder about 
her parents, Most great people have said that they owe much of their success 
to their parents, and particularly to their mothers, In a way, Mary could say 
the same thing, because her parents, Joachim and Ann, were very holy people. 

Both Joachim and Ann were of the royal house of David. They were pious, 
hard-working people. One thing made them very sad, however —they had 
not been blessed with children. Yet they were not discouraged, and continued 
to pray for many years. At last, when they were beginning to give up hope, 
God sent an angel to tell Ann that she would have a child who would be 
blessed throughout the world. How eagerly St. Ann prepared for her little one! 
Because of God's goodness to her, she promised to consecrate her child to God. 

When Mary was born, St. Ann's cup of joy was filled. Mary was so beautiful, 
so obedient, so sweet tempered, so cheerful and kind, that never gave her 
mother a moment's trouble. Ann watched her grow, and took note of cach 
baby step Mary took, and each word she uttered, Mary learned her first prayers 
at the knees of her good mother. 

When Mary was three years old, Ann and Joachim set out to fulfill their 
promise to consecrate their child to God. How lovingly they prepared their little 
daughter for her new life! How glad they were to be able to give such a treasure 
to God, yet how sad they were at the thought of being left childless again. 
St. Ann might have been selfish and refused to keep her promise. But even 
though she knew she would be deprived of her purest earthly joy, she humbly 
adored the Divine Will, Knowing that a divine vocation is the highest privilege 
anyone can enjoy, she willingly gave her only child to the service of God. 
Mary, accompanied by Ann and Joachim, went to the temple, and passed into 
the inner sanctuary and out of sight of her parents, who never saw her again. 
How dreadful it would have been if St. Ann had refused to allow Mary to 
consecrate herself to God! 

Thank St. Ann for the part she played in man's redemption, and try to 
imitate her by persevering in prayer, and by keeping any promise made to God, 
God will not be outdone in generosity; just as He gave St. Ann such a holy and 
blessed child because of her faithful prayer, so you may expect Him to answer 
your prayers in a manner [ar exceeding your expectations, cven though you may 
have to wait a long time to receive your answer. 

As St. Ann is the mother of our Blessed Lady, the Mother of Jesus, you may 
be sure that any worthy favor asked through her intercession will be — — 
Say often: “Good St. Ann, intercede for us.“ 
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ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
Founder of the Sucfety of Jesus 


Jury 31 Vierve: ZuL ron Go's Honor 

Ignatius Loyola was a brave knight, a gallant courtier, an ardent romanticist, 
and a mediocre Catholic. He loved the vanities of the world, and took special 
delight in the use of arms. Born at Aspeytia, Spain, in 1491, Ignatius followed 
the military career which his father and brothers had followed before him, 
serving im the army of King Ferdinand. 

Brought up amidst the life of the court, Ignatius liked society, dancing, fine 
clothes, and fighting. But the military career of this youngest son of the house 
of Loyola came to a sudden end when in May, 1521, during a battle between 
the Spanish and the French at Pampeluna, Ignatius was wounded in both legs. 
The operations performed upon him left him lame — à bitter trial to the proud 
young man. He decided to have his leg reset. During the time of his conva- 
lescence at the castle of his sister-in-law he asked for some novels to read, in 
order to while away the dreary hours. Nothing of the kind could be found; a 
Life of Christ and a book on the lives of the saints were the only books available. 
These were nat exciting enough to satisfy Ignatius, or so he thought at the time, 
and he threw them from him in disgust. 

One day, however, in desperation for something to read, he picked up the 
Lives of the Saints ated after reading several accounts, was surprised to learn 
that many of the saints had possessed as much courage as he thought he pos- 
sessed. But he saw that they put that courage to better use: they fought against 
themselves and against evil, and even gave up their lives, when necessary, rather 
than offend God. This set Ignatius to thinking, He realized how little time he 
had given to God, and how much he had done for which he should repent, 

Upon leaving the sickroom, Ignatius deposited his sword on the altar of the 
Madonna at Montserrat, thereby consecrating himself to her service. He then 
retired for nearly a year to the wilderness at Manresa, where he fought with 
himself a decisive spiritual battle. He lived on alms, spent lang hours in prayer, 
and practiced severe penances. He began to write his Spiritual Exercises and 
decided to make a * to the Holy Land to atone for his sins. After 
arriving in the Holy Land, Ignatius decided to devote his life to the conversion 
of the infidels; but he was sent back to Europe by the Franciscan Fathers in 
charge of the Holy Land, because of the danger from the Turks. 

Ignatius then made up his mind to band together a group of men to combat 
the evils of the day. Still filled with a fighting spirit, he realized that there were 
many things to fight for besides earthly renown, titles, or fame. But before he 
could offer himself to the pope, Ignatius knew that he must prepare himself by 
study. He entered the University of Barcelona where, of course, his classmates 
were much younger than himself. This, however, did not deter him. Finishing 
his course there, Te then went to the University of Paris. While there he spent 
his spare time laboring in hospitals and among the poor. 

Finally Ignatius interested six young men in his proposed society. They wished 
to go to the Holy Land; but as they were prevented by war, they presented them- 
sclyes to the pope, who was glad to obtain their services. He sent some to teach 
in universities, others to preach in the streets, and still others to perform other 
needed works. Ignatius drew up a rule setting forth the purpose of his socicty, 
ta present to the pope. It was many years before this was approved. Ignatius 
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— his first wane at Montmartre, ace "4, 1534; nr aratia on 

une 1537; his society was a ‘ope Paul III, 27, 1540. 

9 I cai was made the first 3 of the hes 55 and held this position until 
15 death, 

Like the good soldier that he was, Ignatius planned his work well, and taught 
his men to battle for souls, His motto was “For the greater glory of God.” At 
the age of sixty-five Ignatius was almost blind and worn out by his hard life 
and severe penances. After suffering for some time from almost constant illness, 
he died of fewer rather suddenly at Rome on July 31, 1556. St. Ignatius was 
canonized Pope Gregory V, March 12, 1622; and on July 23, 1922, Pope 
Pius XI made him the patron of retreats, 

Here is a man worth imitating. He understood life so well that he knew it 
is a constant warfare—a battle against the powers of darkness, and against 
temptations of every kind. That is why he set up a standard for his priests to 
follow —the standard of the cross. Everything — whether sickness or good health, 
poverty or wealth, misfortune or good fortune — comes from the hand of God, 
or is permitted by Him: therefore, those who wish to serve God must do every- 
thing for His honor and glory and for the good of souls. Say frequently, 
All for the greater glory of God” 


ST. DOMINIC 
Founder of the Order of Preachers 


AUGUST 4 Vinrue: Devoriow TO THE Rosary 
Dominic Guzman was born, in 1170, at Calaroga, im old Castile, Spain. From 
his childhood he had a great devotion to our Blessed Mother. Dominic loved to 
study, and devoted himself to works of charity, rather than to the playing of 
ames, Much as he lowed his books, he sold them in order to obtain money to 
ced the poor. At another time he offered himself in ransom for a slave. 

Hearing the call of God, Dorninic became a priest. At the age of twenty-five 
he became superior of the Canons Regular of the Order of St. Augustine. He 
went ta the south of France in the company of his bishop, where he witnessed 
the atrocities committed by the Albigenses, an heretical sect. The sight of so 
many ruined souls moved Dominic to devote his life to their conversion. For 
this purpose he decided to found a new order. At first he founded an order of 
nuns to rescue young girls from heresy and from crime. Then he gathered about 
him a company of apostolic men, and, in 1215, after spending ten years in 
preaching to the heretics, St. Dominic founded, at Toulouse, the Order of Friars 
Preachers, to furnish to the Church zealous preachers and missionaries for the 
instruction ok the faithful, and for the conversion of the heretics. He selected 
the rule of St. Augustine for his order, adding certain statutes. His order was 
approved by Pope Innocent III. Later St. Dominic founded a Third Order for 
persons of both sexes living in the world. St. Dominic appeared among men as 
a torchbearer, uncer which guise his mother, Blessed Joanna of Aza, had scen 
him in a dream a few weeks before his birth. 

While Dominic was engaged in preaching to the heretics he had frequent 
recourse to our Lady in prayer, Once our Blessed Mother appeared and taught 
him to say the rosary. Although the prayers and the use of beads were not new, 
the arrangement of the rosary in decades with a mystery preceding cach decade 
was a new form taught to St. Dominic by our Blessed Mother, St. Dominic 
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s| the use of the r and taught others to say it: means of this 
sett weapon, the 22 were overcome. St. Domini, . out by his 
labors and penances, died on August 6, 1231, at the age of 51. He was canonized 
on July 13, 1234, by Pope Gregory IX. 

The rosary is our Blessed Mother's own prayer, just as the “Our Father” is 
the prayer of our Lord. What can be more pleasing to Mary than often to call 
upon her by means of the rosary? If do not find time to say the whole 
five decades in one day, try to recite at — one decade each day, with attention 
and devotion, It is better to say fewer prayers and to say them well, than to say 
many prayers with litile attention and devotion. 


ST. JEAN-MARIE BAPTIST VIANNEY 
Curé D' Ars 
Auvcust 9 VirTOE: ZEAL ron Souls 

The Vianney family were peasants of Dardilly, suburb of Lyons, France. 
They had had three hilde betes Jean-Marie this Lee. on May 8, 1786. His 
miter had a fecling that he was destined for something remarkable. From the 
carly age of three he loved to say his prayers, and he had great love for our 
Blessed Mother. 

Since his family was poor, Jean-Marie had to help the others in the care of the 
farm. When he was seven he was entrusted with the care of three sheep; yet 
he had time for play. He liked to join in the games of the other children, To all 
his games he eue along a little wooden statue of our Blessed Mother, which 
he prized highly. Although this sometimes made his companions laugh, before 
long Jean got them to join him in praying before the statue. Sometimes he would 
give them a little sermon about our Blessed Mother. 

Jean-Marie learned to have a great love for the poor frorn his parents. It was 
not unusual for them to shelter as many as twenty poor people in one night, 
and often they gave away their last crust of bread to some beggar. It was later 
found that they had once sheltered St, Benedict Joseph Labre, who was on his 
way to a neighboring shrine. 

During Jean-Marie's childhood the French Revolution was raging; this made 
it necessary for him to receive his First Holy Communion secretly, im a 
barn. After the Revolution, the parish priest decided that Jean-Marie had a 
vocation for the priesthood, Because of his unselfishness, the boy had endeared 
himself to all, and many people wished to contribute to the su of his 
education, Poor Jean! Alhjugk he ardently desired to be a Priest, e was not 
bright, and he thought he could never learn enough to achieve that goal. Knowing 
that he must rely on supernatural aid, he made a vow to go on a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of St. Francis Regis in order to get help to pass his examinations for 
the priesthood. But he did not despair, and St. Francis Regis obtained his request; 
from that time on he learned rapidly. He was ordained on August 9, 1815, He 
was then sent to Ecully as assistant to Father Bailley, his former pastor. From 
the beginning, his fame in the confessional became known, 

After two years his pastor died; but when the pastorate was offered to him, 
Jean-Marie refused to accept it, because of his humility. The archbishop sent 
him to Ars, to put the love of God into the people, who did not attend church, 
who led sinful lives, and many of wham were hardened sinners. The people soon 
learned that they had a saint in their miclst, When the Curé instituted a daily 
holy hour, the church was crowded with worshipers. 
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Jean-Marie performed many miracles, but always attributed them to someone 
else, especially to St. Philomena, whom he called his “dear little saint. At Ars, 
as at Ecully, his great work was in the confessional, and people came from all 
over Europe to go to confession to him, He kmew beforehand what cach had to 
tell, and often corrected the penitent when through shame or neglect certain 
details were omitted from the confession. The saintly Curé spent as many as 
fifteen to eighteen hours daily in the confessional. He ate but little, and per- 
formed other severe penances. Besides his priestly work, the Curé of Ars conducted 
um orphanage for twenty-five years merely by trusting in God for sustenance. 

Worn out with austerities and labors, the holy man died on August 4, 1859. 
He was canonized on May 11, 1925, by Pope Pius XI. 

What an ardent zeal for souls inflamed the heart of this saintly priest! Not 
satishecl with performing the ordinary duties of the priesthood, he spent himself 
lor souls, All the saints appreciated the immense value of an immortal soul, and 
they would labor arduously that even one soul might be saved. There are many 
ways by which you also can help to save souls. Prayer is one of them, and there 
is no prayer so efficacious as the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Frequently attend 
Mass and offer it for the conversion of sinners, and im this way you will gain 
lor yourself merit to overcome temptations, 


ST. TARSICIUS 
Roman Martyr 


Avoust 15 Viaruk: Love OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 

“Tarsicius, Tarsicius, come and play with us.” Several big boys shouted at the 
little boy who was walking reverently along the street, his cloak clasped about 
him, as though he were hiding something under it. And he was hiding some- 
thing, Tarsicius lived in the days when the Christians were persecuted, probably 
in the fourth century. The pagan emperor wished everyone to sacrifice to the 
pagan gods, All who refused he knew were Christians, and he had them cast 
into prison. There were very many of them in the prison where Tarsicius lived. 
He was also a Christian, and an altar boy. The pope, wishing to console the 
Christians who were imprisoned, told the priests to go to them and give them 
our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. But many priests were also prisoners, and 
there weren't enough priests to visit all the prisons. Therefore, the pope gave 
the priests permission ta select good Christians to take the Blessed Sacrament 
to the prisoners. Tarsicius was one of those selected; he was on his way tu the 
prison with the Blessed Sacrament in a bag about his meck when the boys 
accosted him. These boys were pagans, and they had suspected that Tarsicius 
was a Christian, so they decided to frighten him. 

“Show us What you have under your cloak, Tarsicius,” they cried. Little 
Tarsicius only drew his cloak tighter about him, and prayed to our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament to save Himself. “I'll play with you later,” he said, hoping 
that would make the boys go away. “No, first show us what you are carrying,” 
they iasistod. They crowded around him, and started to tear at his cloak. 
Tarsicius, (rightened now, started to run. But he was no match for the bigger 
buys; soon they overtook him. knocked him down, and ripped open his cloak, 
‘There were so many of them against one small boy that Tarsicious was stepped 
on, and punched and beaten, But he kept on praying, although he was growing 
Weaker and weaker. Finally the boys succeeded in making him relax his grip; 
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but when they opened the cloak, they found nothing there, Our Lord had saved 
Himself, and hae! rewarded Tarsicius for his faithfulness by taking him to heaven. 
The boys were frightened now, and ran away. Just then a Roman soldier came 
along. He was a Christian, and knew Tarsicius. Tenderly lifting the little body, 
he tried to revive him; but it was too late. Sadly the soldier bore Tarsicius to the 
parish priest, and they placed the bruised and beaten little body in a grave near by. 
St. Tarsicius is called the boy martyr of the Holy Eucharist, because he pave 
up his life rather than permit rough boys ta seize the Blessed Sacrament. Perhaps 
none of you will ever be called upon to defend the Blessed Sacrament from 
sacrilege; but sometimes people do not pay the proper honor and respect to the 
Blessed | Sacrament. You can show your love for Jesus im the Blessed Sacrament 
by making frequent visits to Him, by receiving Holy Communion often, and 
ceping away from sim. Pray to St, Tarsicius for an increase of love for Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament, and often repeat the aspiration: O Sacrament Most 
Holy, D Sacrament Divine, all praise and all thanksgiving be every moment 
ine. 


ST. BERNARD 
Doctor of the Church 


AUGUST 29 Verur: Devorion To Our Bressep MOTHER 

Although many of you may not realize it, you commemorate St. Bernard’s 
great love for our Blessed Mother every time you say the Memorare to her. 
He composed this beautiful prayer. 

St. Bernard, like many of the other saints about whom you have studied, was 
the son of a rich old patrician family of France, As a boy he took part in the 
same sports as did his five brothers and one sister — hunting, raising dogs, and 
certain games. He was born in 1091, His mother was very holy and had had a 
vision concerning Bernard which made her believe thar he was to be a true 
servant and follower of God. 

Bernard, after attending college with the priests at Chatillon, entered court 
society in Castle Fontaines, near Dijon, France. About this time, his mother died. 
The life at court did not please Bernard, so he decided to enter the religious life, 
much against the will of his family, Before he left he persuaded two of his 
brothers to accompany him. His eldest brother, who was married, soon joined 
them, with the consent of his wife, who entered a convent. The wife's consent 
was not given immediately; but Bernard had predicted that unless she consented, 
her husband would dic, When her husband became ill shortly after her refusal, 
she yielded. Soon Bernard was followed by another brother and some thirty 
companions, who joined him at the monastery of Citeaux, of which he js 
sometimes called the second founder. 

Bernard's youngest brother, who had received all of the wealth and property 
belonging to the family (Bernard's father had likewise followed his rothers 
into religion), complained that they had not treated him fairly, as they took 
heaven for themselves and gave him only the earth, So he also gave up all to 
enter the Order of Citeaux, Bernard’s sister, Hortense, a pretty, spoiled, worldly 
young woman, was so inspired when she visited Bermard in his monastery home 
that she gave up her worldly ways and obtained the consent of her hushand to 
enter the convent where her sister-in-law was now serving God. 

Bernard's religious life was dominated by his love of Mary. He composed 
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poems in her honor, wrote hymns to her, and called upon her for aid in 
every difficulty. 

A. few years after Bernard had entered the graye his abbot, seeing his 
holiness and great virtue, sent him to found a new abbey at Clairvaux, and 
here he brought the great Cistercian Order back to its original austerity. Several 
times Bernard was offered a bishopric, but he refused, preferring to remain 
hidden. He preached the crusade against the infidels, gave counsel to popes, and 
influenced the life of his time by his sermons and good example. Bernard died 
in 1153, mourned by all who knew him. 

One thing for which St. Bernard never ceased to pray to our Blessed Mother 
was for the grace to know his vocation and the courage to follow it faithfully. 
You, too, should pray daily to Mary, that most solicitous of mothers, for the 
grace to know what vocation God wishes you to follow, Ask our Blessed Mother 
for courage to obey cheerfully should God call you to the religious life. Place 
all your confidence in Mary and frequently say that beautiful prayer composed 
by St. Bernard — “Remember, O most gracious Virgin Mary . . > 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
Doctor of the Church 
Auster 28 VIRTUE: REPENTANCE 

Perhaps there is no greater example of a great sinner who became a great saint 
than St. Augustine, if we except St. Mary Magdalen, 

Augustine was born in 354 at Tagaste, in Africa. His father was a wealthy 
pagan, but his mother — St. ica — was a Christian, who did all she could 
to imstruct Augustine in the Christian religion. Since in those times baptism 
was withheld until adulthood, Augustine was not baptized as a child. He was 
sent to Madaura and Carthage to be educated. While away from home, he lost 
the little faith he had in Christianity, as well as his innocence. In his Confessions 
written many years after his conversion, St. Augustine does not excuse himself 
for his conduct. He was not only an active and intellectual boy, but he found 
pleasure in sinful conduct, 

Augustine tried one religion after another, after he had abandoned the Chris- 
tian religion, but he could find mone to satisfy him until he finally began to 
teach in Milan, Here he met the great St. Ambrose, and the two had many a 
controversy about religion before God's grace and his mother’s tears and prayers 
prevailed, Augustine was baptized at the age of thirty-three years by St. Ambrose, 
in the year 387. From that time on, the Church found in St. Augustine an 
ardent champion. 

Augustine returned to Carthage after the death of his mother, and lived for 
three years in monastic retirement. He decided to become a priest, was ordained, 
and later was appointed bishop of Hippo. For thirty-five years he labored in 
Africa, upholding the Church against heresies. And all through those years 
he never ceased to repent the sins of his youth. He often exclaimed “O Beauty 
ever ancient and ever new, too late have I known Thee.” Because of his numer 
ous writings in philosophy and theology, in which he pointed out the Church's 
attitude in various matters and defended her against heresies, St. Augustine was 
named a Doctor of the Church. He died in the year 430, at an advanced age, 

If you have had the misfortune of offending God, learn from St. Augustine 
that it is never too late to repent. If, praise be to God, you still are in possession 
ef your baptismal innocence, you may still learn from St. Augustine how to 
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love God by frequently repeating his favorite aspiration: “O Lord, grant that 
I may know Thee and know myself.“ 


ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
First Canonized Saint of the New World 

Avausr 30 Virus: Purrty 

“Little Isabel, you are like a little rose,” Isabel Florez’s father bent over the 
cradle of his infant daughter, and sighed happily. Truly the little one did look 
like a little flower, and her father’s name for her soon became the one by which 
she was known. Rose's parents lived in Lima, Peru, where she was born, in 1586, 

Rose was an exemplary child, obedient and given to prayer. Even when quite 
young she practiced severe mortifications; she prayed, worked, and wept for the 
conversion of sinners, At an early age she started to work in order to support 
her parents who were quite poor. Soon after this Rose enrolled in the Third 
Order of St. Dominic, taking St. Catherine of Siena as her model. She made a 
cell in a garden hut and slept in a box of broken glass. Under her habit she 
wore a hair shirt studded with irom nails, Despite her hardships and austerities, 
however, Rose’s beauty increased, and she was much and openly admired. 
Because she did not wish to become vain, she cut off her hair, and blistered her 
face with pepper and her hamds with lime. Her mother, sisters, and brothers 
frequently laughed at her for the life she was leading, but Rose did not mind. 
All her sufferings were offered for the conversion of sinners, and the thought of 
the multitudes in hell was ever before her. Although her parents wanted Rose to 
marry, she refused to do so, so great was her love for holy virginity, and for our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, which seemed to be almost her only food, 

Because of her great love for Jesus, He often a d to her. Once He said 
“Rose of My Heart, I will espouse Thee to Myself for all eternity.” This gave 
her greater courage to continue her battle against the temptations which beset 
her, and to continue her severe mortihcations on behalf of sinners. At last, worn 
out with her penances, Rose died on August 26, 1617, at the age of thirty-one, 

How sweet it is to die for Jesus! Yet it is much harder and more meritorious 
to live in a manner pleasing to Him, With the help of God’s grace, nothing is 
impossible, Therefore, pray often for the grace to keep the Commandments, so 
that you may persevere in God's grace until death. 
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theme here, since we much is said abt dramatization in the Jamrodwetory Noms preceding 
thin part, 
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Abbess, definition, 235 

Abbot, definition, 235; symbol of, 181 

Abbreviations in frequent use, 260 ff 

Ablution cup, 110 

Absolution, general, definition, 2 35 

Absti „ Meaning of, 209; reasons for, 209; 
those obliged to, 209; when laws are bind- 


ing, 210 
„ definition, 235; manner of be- 
coming, 72 
Ad Limina visit, 201 
Administrator (Apostolic), abbreviation, 260; 
definition, 235 L 
Adoption, » 235; supernatural, 235 
‘Adoration, Sania 235; duc to God, 62, 
136, 251; as end of Mass, 98, 144 
Adult Baptism, see Baptist 
Advent, history of, 15; meaning of, i5 
Affinity, as impediment to marriage, 74; natu- 
ral, 235 f; spiritual, 236 
— „ keen 6 
iam, ition, 23 
Agnus Dei, blessing of, B5 É; iption nÉ, 
85 f; of the Mass, 1 7 n 
Agrapha, definition, 23 
Alice isa) days, didia 96 
iturgi ys ition, 23 
asia — 
ocutian, on, 23 
AIl Saints, feast of, 40 i 
All Souls’ Day, procession for, 89 
Alms, definition, 236; see alro Charity 
Aloysius, Gonzaga, St, lite, 316 
Altar, appaintmenks, 103; 104; conse- 
eration of, 103; definition, tog: fixed, 103; 
portable, 103; steps, 104 
Ambulatory, definition, 236 
Amen, dehnition, 236; great, 135 
Amice, 111 
Amulet, definition, 236 
Ana „definition, 236 
Anchorives, definition, 236 f 
Angels, ser Hoy Angels 
Angelus, 165; history, 166; indulgence, 166; 
when said, 166 
Anne, St., life, 322 f; novena to, 170 
Annulment, definitson, 237 
Annunciation, feast of, 21 
Antependium, 103 
„ St, fife, prq 4; novena to, 170 
Abtichrise, definition, 247 
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Anticlericalism, definition, 237 
Antimmensia, 100 


Apostolic 
Apostolic datary, 207 
98 
ic signature, 
Apostolicity, „ 237 
Approbation, definition, 237 
Appurtenances, cloth, see Cloth Appurtenances; 
other, 109 fl 
Apse, defination, 237 
Adquifas, St. Thomas, see Thomas Aquinas 
Archangels, names, 176; symbols, 176 
Archbishop, abbrevistian, 260: atithority af, 
2 prim 199 fr how addressed, 200; 
signis a! 
Archives, def, 


Ashes, distribution of, 23; sacramental, 83 

Ash Wednesday, liturgy of, 23 

Asperges, 116; definition, 238 

Aspergile, see Aspergillum 

Aspergillum, definition, 238 

Aspiration, see Ejaculation 

Assumption of the B.V.M., feast of, 37 

Astrolagy, definition, 238 

Athanasian Creed, definition, 238 

Atheism, definition, 238 

on je ee 242 

Attributes, divine, 23 

Attrition, definition, 239 

Audiences, papal, definition, 239 

Augustine, St., life, 238 f 

Augustinians, abbreviation, 262; founded, 220; 
and St. Augustine, 328 f 

Augustinians of the Asstimption, abbrevia- 
tions, 260; foundation, 222 

Aurelia, Sr. Mary, O.S.F, and Kirsch, Rev. 
Felix M., O.M.Cap., projects om Mass, 94 * 
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Aureole, definition, 142 
Avarice, definition, 239 


Baldacchino, definition, 249 

Banns of marriage, 75, 239 a, 

Baptism, adult, 56; of blood, 52; ceremonies, 
55; conditional, 54; definition, 52; of desire, 
52; effects of, 56; form of. $3; institution 
of, şaf; matter of, 53; minister of, 53; 
necessity of, 51, 525 place of administra- 
tion, 34: private, 55; spansors, $4; subject 
of, 341 C— 179 f; of water, 52 

Bapusmal font, blessing of, 29 

Baptismal water, see Water 

Baptisty, definition, 239 

Basilica, definition, 239 

Beatific Vision, definition, 239 

Beatification of a saint, 114 f 

Bells, blessing of, 82; “De Profundis” 171; 
use of, $2, 110 

Benedict XIII. Pope, and feast of Mt. Carmel. 
37; and feast of Seven Dolors, 24; and 
Memorial of Rites, 13 

Benedict XIV, Pope, and feast of Assumption, 


Š 

Repedicr XV, Pope, and feast of Holy Family, 
19; and New Code of Cansn Law, 194 

Nenedice, St, life, 305 f d 

Henedicaines, abbreviations, 262; foundation, 
a220; and St, Benedict, 305 f 

Benediction, In Article Mortis, 70; at Forty 
Hours’, 157; history of, 154; for Holy 
Hour, 160; methods of giving. 154 f; proj- 
ects Om, 1 331 i t. 152; vepe 
used, 106; vestments worn, 156; when 
given, 155 É 

Bernadette of Lourdes, St., life, 306 f 

Bernard, St, life, 327 f 

Betrothal, definition, 239 

Bible, authorship of, 191; definition of, 188; 
division of, 180 fl; indulgences. for reading, 
18g; methods of teaching, 185; of the Poor, 
193; private interpretation of, 189; Protes- 
tant versions roa; various editions, ror f; 
varnous kinds, 192 f; when writen, 191 

Hiblomancy, definition, 239 

Higamy, definition, 239 

Bigot, definition, 239 

Rilocation, definition, 240 

Binaon, definition, 240 

Bireta, of bishop, 203; of pricst, 112 

Hiwitualism, definition, 240 

Birth control, see Contraception 

Bishop, abbreviation of, 260; ad litina visit, 
202; appointment uf, 200 f; autherity of, 
200; consecration of, 72; how addressed, 
201; insignia of, 201 ff 

Baise, St, feast of, 20 

Mlasphemy, definition, 240 

Blessed Sacrament, order of procession in 
honor of, 88; resereauon of, 61; taken to 
sick, 70; ser afta Holy Eucharist 

Henel Virgin, abbreviations, 26o ti; Feasts af, 


Index 


19 fl. 367; mother of, 322; novenas to, 
167 f; oe of, 49; spouse of, 304 É 


symbols of, 9 

Blessing, of baptismal water, 30; of churcls 
bells, 82; of holy oils, Bo; of imcense, 295 
at Mass, 141; mimister of, 77; of new fire. 
29; of paschal candle, 30; as a sacramental. 
77; of women before childbirth, 78; of 
women after chikdbirth, se Churching 

Blood, Baptism of, see Baptism 

Bona Mors Comfraternity, 227 

Books, liturgical, 19 M; prohibited by canon 
law, 312 

Borgmann, Rev. Henry, C.SS.R., and teach- 


— liturgy, 10 U 

F at Mass, 106 

Breviary, description of, 12 

Bridal Mass, see Nuptial Mass 

Brief, 207 

Brothers, abbreviation, 260; Alexian, 223, 260: 
Christian, 223, 261, prof; of Holy Cros, 
223; Irish Christian. 223; Marist, 223, z013 
of Mary, 223; of Sacred Heart, 223, 2667 
of St. Francis, 223, 262; Xaverian, 223, 200 

Bull, definition, 207 

Burse, definition, 240; sickecall, 107; used at 
Mass, rof 

Buskins, of bishop, 202 


Callistus IN, Pope, and feast of Transfigura- 
tion of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 37 

Campanile, definition, 240 

Candle, Paschal, see Paschal candle 

Candllemas day, procession for, By see ulin 
Purification 


Candles, on altar, 105; blessing of, 19; as sii 
rumentals, 82 

Canon, definition, 149 f, 194, 240 

Canon law, bouks of, 194 k; on canonization 
of a saint, 213 ff; on censorship of booka, 
201 ff; on church dignitaries, 195 ff; clefiny 
tion, 194, 240; on dioceses, 208; on dayi 
amd abstinemct, 209; on government ul 
a parish, 209; new code of, 194: an papa! 
ictters, 207; on Roman curia, 209 f 
teaching about, 185 f 

Canon of Mass, 129 ff 

“Canonical Hours,” see Divine Office 

Canonization of a saint. 213 KH 

Canons Regular of St. Augustine, foundanon: 
220 

Canticle, definition, 240 

Cantor, nition, 240 

Capātular Mass, 102 

Cappa Magna of bishop, 202 É 

Capuchins, see Framciscans 

Cardinal, abbrevianon, 260; wuthority of, Lay) 
Spey of, * et of, 1% kel 

„19% manner of addressing, roo; mun 

ber of, roy 

Carils used at Mats, 109 

Carmelite Order, abbreviation, 262; foundation 
of, 220; aml Linke Flower, ao; amil Ap 


Index 


Theresa, 282 f 

Catacombs, definition, 240 

Catafalque, 240 

Catechetical Guild, projects an prayers, 44 U; 
projects on Sacraments, 44 # 

Catechit, see Teacher 

Catechumen, definition, 240 f 

Cathedra, definition, 241 

Cathedral, definition, 241 

Catherine Labouré, Besse, and Miraculous 

- Medal, 167, 293 
Catherine of Siena, St., lide, 308 f 

Catholic Action. meaning ancl purpose of, 
217; societies and organizations promoting, 
225 ff; teaching about, 1466 ways of par- 
ticipatiny in, 217 l; ways of practicing, 
186 

Catholic Evidence Guild, 229 

Catholic Foreign Mission Socicty of America, 
abbreviation, 261; founelatiom, 222 

Catholic Information Society of Narbeth, 229 

Catholic Literavure Society of Lus Angeles, 


224 

Catholic Students“ Mission Crusade, 231 

Catholic Students’ Peace Federation, 230 

Catholic Youth Organization, abbreviation, 261 

Cecilia, St., life, 289 f 

Celebret, definition, 241 

Celibacy, definition, 241 

Cemetery, definition, 241 

Censer, 156 

Censorship of books, 211 af 

Cerecloth, rog 

Ceremonial ol, Bishop. description of, 13 

Cerernonies, of sacraments, see ancdivedual sac- 
taments 

Ceremony, definition, 31 

Chained Bible, 192 f 

Chalice, iption, 106 f 

Challoner Edition of Douay Bible, 191 F 

Chancellor of diocese, 208 

Chant, definition, 248 

Chaplain, definition, 241 

Charity, definition, 241; Sisters of, 295 f; see 
also Alms 

Charles Barromeo, St., life, 285 fl 

Chasuble, 112 

Children af Mary, 226 

Chiromancy, definition, 241 

Chrismale, 104 

Christ the King, feast of, 39 

Christian Education ef Youth, Encyclical on, 
quoted, 1, 2 

Christmas, customs, 16 fl. cycle, ¢5 fl: Masses 
for, 16; novena for, 167; octave of, 17; 
season, 16 vigil of, 16 

Christopher, St., life, 321 f 

Church, definition of, 195; gewernment of, 
195; symbols of, 172 fl 

Church Bells, see Bells 

Church Unity Octave, definition, 244 

Church Year, division of, 4 i; goal of, 14 

Chucching of women, 78 F 
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Ciboriuna, Benediction with, 155; description 
of, 107; veal, 108 

Cicognani, Mast Rev. Amleto Giovanni, 203 Í 

Cimcture. tit 

Circumcision, feast of, 18 

Glandestinity, definition, 242 

Clement XI. Pope, and feast of Immaculate 


Conception, 41 
— xu, Pope, and feast of Sacred Heart, 


Closter, definition, 242 

Cloth appurtenances, 107 ff 

Coat of Treves, definition, 243 

Coder Juris Canonici, 194; abbreviation, 260; 
ter alio Canon Law 

Collect of Mass, 121 

Color, liturgical, for Mass vestments, 112 fl 

Commandmens, se 

Common of Saints, 147 

Communicanies of Mass, 131 

Communion, cloth, tos; and the Mass, 145, 
13% patem 197; see alse Holy Eucharist 

Communism, «lefinition, 242 

Compline, explanation of, 47 

Conclave, 196 

Confession, gencral, 247; im sacrament of 


Penance, 
ation, ceremonies, §8; definition, 56 É; 
cffects, 59; institution of, $7; matter and 


form, 57; minister of, §7; necessity of, 51, 
57; — gel symbols of, 18o 

Comfraternity Christian Doctrine, 228 ff; 
and revision of New Testarnent, 192 

Confraternity of the Holy Rosary, 162, 226 

Congregation of Holy Cross, abbreviation, 261; 
foundation, 222 

Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, see 
Redemptorists 

Congregation of the Passion, ce Pussionist 

Congregation of Priests of the Mission, sce 
Vincen tians 

Congregation, Sacred, of basilica of St. Peter, 
206; ceremonial, 206; of the Council, 205; 
for E: Ecclesiastical Affairs, 206 
of the Holy Office, 205 f; fur the Oriental 
Church, 206; of the Propagation of the 
Faith, 205; of Religious, 205; of the Sacra- 
ments, 205; of Sacred Consistory, 205; of 
Sacred Rites, 206; of Seminary and Uni- 
versity Studies. 206 

28 of an altar, rog; of the Mass, 
132 

—— 2 1 

traception, nition, 242 

Convent, defirvition, 242 

Conventual Mass, 102 

Comventuals, fee Franciscans 

Cope, at Beneclictiom, 156 


Corporal, 108 

Corpus Christi, Benediction om, 155; feast of, 
335 POCSveD ON, 34. 

Correlation and liturgy, 10; and teaching lives 


H 
F 
125 


il of Trent, and Bible, 19 and instins- 
of of scram 50; and number of 


— — definition, 242 
Credence Table, 110 


Crones of Bishop, 401 f 

Cross, kinds, 80; pectoral, 198, 201; as sacra- 
mental, 79 Hr as symbol, 181 

. over altar, 105; as 3 79; 

as symbol, 182; unveiling of, 29; 
of, 29 

Cructs, 110 

Crusades, definition, 242 

Crypt, definition, 242 

Cult, definition, 242 f 

Curates, 209 

Curé of ed sec Jean-Marie Baptist Vianney 


Dalmati, 112 


Dark ages, 243 
Deacon, manner of becoming, 72 


Decalogue, definition, 24 
Decree, a Gai, 208; dehinition, 243 


Deeretal, 208 

Dent, definition, 243 

Demonology, definition, 243 

Denuncianon, definition, 243 

De Profundis" bell, 171 

Desecration, definition, 24h 

Desire, Baptism of, see Baptism 

Determinism, see Fatalism 

“Devil's Advocate,” 214 

Devotions, popular, teaching about, 132, 184 H 

Dialogue Mass, see Mass 

Diocese, definition, 208; alfices of, 208 

Diptych, definition, 243 

Discalced, clehnition, 243 

Disparity ‘of worship, 74; definition, 243 f 

Dispemsation, definition, 244; from laws of 
fast and abstinence, 2103 to make marriage 
valid, 74 

Divination, definition, 244 

Divine Office, divisions of, 12, 47; explana- 
tiom of, 12, 47; league of, 48; obligation 
of saying, 12 

Divine Illis Magistri, see Christian Education 
of ‘Youth 

Divorce, definition, 244 

Doctrine, definition, 244 

Dogma, definition, rte 

Dom, 


ition, 24 
Dominic, St, vod founding of — 
Pa lifc, 424 f; and rosary, 1 
inkans, al jation, 262; ny PREN 


* ami St, Dominic, 324 
Dorothea, St., life, 300 
Thouay version (of Bible), 19. 
Dowry, definition, 244 
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Doxology of Mass, 13 
Dramatization, and. n 3; and teaching 
lives of saints, 268 


Dulia, definition, 244 


Easter, 31; cycle, 21 ff; date of, 14. 31; litur- 
gical mame of, 33; Mass for, 32; meaning 
of feast, 14; meaning of name, 32; season, 


Ecclesiastical year, zee Church Year 
Ecstasy, definition, 244 


Ecumenical, 244 
Edification, definition, 245; see also Gool 


Election, of pope, 196 


133; minor, 135 


Elizabeth of Hungary, St, life, 288 f 
Ember days, 210 
Em biematic letters, see Letters 


Energy dfn. 245 
, feast of, 
— ae ron 
Epitaph, definition, 245 


Equivocation, definition, 245 


Euthanasia, definition, 245 

Evangelists, and Bible, 27 symbols of, 177 
Evolution, definition, 245 f 

Exaltatian of Holy Cross, feast of, 38 
Example of teacher, 2 

Ex cathedra, see Cathedra 


78. 246; as sacramental, 


77 

Exorcists, manner of becoming, 72 

Extern, definition, 246 

Extreme Unetion, ceremonies, 68; defi vin, 
67; effects, 67, 6g; institution, 68; mutiny 
and form, 68; minister of, 68; mecessity (if, 
pa" 67 f; symbols of, 180; and Viaticum, by 
Ex voto, definition, 246 


Faculties, definition, 246 

Faith, definition, 246 

Faithful, the, defimition, 246 

Falda, 198 

Fanaticism, definition, 246 

Fanon, 198 

Fascism, definition, 246 

Fast, Lenten, 22; meaning of, 200; thet 
obliged to, 209 l; when laws are binding, 
mo 
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Fatalism, definition, 246 

Fate, definition, 246 

Father, Gox! the, symbols of, #73 

Feasts, fixed, rq, 18 f. 44 fl; Linde ul, 155 
movable, 14, 32 ff; vigils of, 21 

Feria, 147; deficution, 246 

Field Mass, definition, 246 

Final impenitence, definition, 246 


of, 29 

First Fridays, nine, sec Sacred Heart 

Flabella, 197 

Forbidden societies, ser Societies 
Fortumetelling, ree Divination 

Forty Hours’ Devotion, Benediction on, 155 U; 
definition, 156; exposition, 157; history of, 
256 fi indulgences for making, tsi pro- 
— 80. 157; projects an, 153; teaching 
about, 152 

Four Last Things, definition, 247 

Frances Xavier Cabrini, * life, 291 f 

Francis of Assisi, St, and Christmas crib, 16; 
life, 280 f; and stigmata; 257 

Francis de Sales, St., life, 297 É 

Francis Xavier, St, life, ag2f; novena of 
grace to, 170 f 

Franciscans, abbreviations of various orders; 
262; and Angelus, 166; and feast of Visita- 
tiom of B.V.M., 36; foundation, 221; and 
St. Francis, 28o ff; and way of cross, 160 


Freemasonry, definition, 247 r 

Freethinker, and antidericalism, 237; defini- 
tion, 247 

Free will, 2 247 

Friar, 


Fridays, nine First, are Sacred Heart 


Gehenna, definition, 247 
— Absolution, see Absolution 


sy And 
Glory, definition of, 183; as abe 183 
Gloves of bishop, 202 
God, 173 fi 
Good s Catholic Action, a18; defi- 
nition, 24 
p Priday, liturgy of, 28; procession on, 


co bk 1411 
Gospels, symbols of, 178 
an 245; Novena of, 1706 sac- 


» 5I 
Gradual of Mass, 12 f 
Gregorian Masses, definition, 247 

Water, see Water 
Gregory IV, Pope, and feast of AN Saints, 40 
Gregory XV, Pope, and feast of Immaculate 

Conception, qi; and feast of St. Joscph, 29 

Gregory the Great, Pope, and washing of feet, 


Gremial of bishop, 202 
Guardian Angels, see Holy Angels 
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Hagiography def 

Hagiography e A7 
ition, 182; as symbol, f Ba 

Hane Igitur of Mass, 131 


Hermits of St. Augustine, see Augustinians 

Heroic Act of Charity, definition, 248 

Holy Angels, sketch of, 278 É; sodality, 226; 
symbols of, 175 

Holy Chrism, see Oils, holy 

Holy Communion, see Communion 

Holydays, definition, 248; list of, 248 

“Holy Doors,” see Jubilee 

Holy Eucharist, ceremonies, fig; definition, 39. 
61, 93; effects off, 64; as Holy Communion, 
61; institution of, 59 b. 96; manner of dis 
tributing. G3 f; matter and form, 60; minis- 
ter of, 62-63; ＋ N= for, 61; neces- 
sity off, 21 62; object of Catholic warshi 
156; the Real Presence, 6r; holie chip, 
out fasting, 63; as Sacrifice, 39. 98; symbols 
of, 180; time for distributing, 63; under ome 
pie 62; various names, 59 

y Family, feast of, rid 
Holy Ghost, symbols of, 
Haly Hour, devotion er Be 159; indulgence for 


R feast of, 18; society of, 

235 

Haly Name of Mary, feast of, 38 

Haly Oils, see Oils, holy 

Holy Orders, ceremonies, 73 f; definition, 79; 
effects, 74; institution of, yo É; matter and 
form, 71; minister, 72 f; 23 of, 31, 
Jò; ject, 715 symbols of, n8o; various 

Holy Rosary A Rosar f 

y fer 

Holy — 2 of — Mass 

Holy Saturday, liturgy of, 29; Mass on, 34; 
Vespers on, 31 

Holy Thursday, ceremonies of, 27; exposition, 
28; indulgences for visits to Sacra- 
ment on, 28; Mandatum ceremony, 28; 
Mass for, 27; procession, 28, 88 

Holy Trinity, feast of, 34 f; St. Patrick and, 
303; symbols of, 175 

Holy Water, see Water 

Holy Week, first three days, 26; last three 
days, 27 ff; liturgy of, 26; meaning of, 25; 
Tenebrae, 26 


Homage, definition, 248 

Homily, definition, 24% 

Honors, papal, definition, 24 

Hosanna, definition, 248 

Host, breaking of, 137; elevation of, 133 
Humeral veil, 156 

Hyperdulia, definition, 248 
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Hypnotism, definition, 248 

Hypocrisy, definition, 249 

Hypostaie union, definition, 2495 and feast 
of Precious Blood, 36 


leonaelasm, definition, 249 

Idolatry, definition, a7 

Ignatius Loyola, St., life, 323 f 

Images. weneration of, 83 f 

Imelda, Blessed, life, 309 É . 

Immaculate Conception of Blessed Virgin 
Mary, feast of, ai; patroness of U. S., 4t; 
sketch, 293 

Iimmolation, definition, 249 

Immortality, definition, 249 

linmunity, definition, 249 

Impeccability, definition, 249 

linpediment, clefinition, 249 

Impediments to lawful marriage, diriment, 74; 
incurted in Baptists, 34; kinds, 74 f 

lmpetration, definition, 249 a 

Imprimatur, 211; on Catholic Bible, 189 

Incarnation, and Angelus, 165; and crucifix. 
24; feast of, 21 

Incense, blessing of, 20; as sacramental, LER 
wed at Benediction, 153; used in solemn 
Mass, 115 

Index of forbidden books, 213 

Indifferentism, definition, 249 

Indulgences, definition, 66; at elevation of 
Host, 133; for Forty Hours’ Devouon, 135; 
for invoking Holy Name of Jesus, 19; 
kinds, 66; for kissing ring of bishop, 201; 
for kissing ring of cardinal, 201; for kissing 
ring af pope, 201; for making Holy Hour, 
160% For making jubilee, 250; for making 
novena for Pentecost, 167; for making sign 
af cross, 78; for making way af cross, 161; 
foe observing Church Unity Octave, 241; on 
Portiuncula, 254; for prayer for vocations, 
225; for reading Bible, 189; requisites for 
Haining, 66 f; for saying Angelus, 166; for 
saying Rosary, 1638; for taking part in 
All Souls’ Day procession, 89; taking 
part if processions, 87; types, 67; for visit- 
ing Blessed Sacrament om Holy Thursday, 
ak; for wearing Sacred Heart badge, 85 

Inelalt, alefinition, 249 

inez, Sister Ni., projects on Mass, 94 , proj- 
ects on peayer, 44% 

infant Jesus, sketch of, 294 É 

Infidel, definition, 240 

Innocent IV. Pope, and feast of Mt. Carmel, 


37 

innocent XI, Pope, anil feast of Holy Name 
wt Mary, 38 

Inewcent XII, Pope, and feast of Immaculate 
Caneepron, 41 

Incyutsition, definicion, 249 F 

loetinition of Sacraments, cee individual sac- 
ramemis 

Ingerdice, ebehinition, 250 
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International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 
230 

Internunches, 203 

Intolerance, definition, 250 

Entroit of Mass, 120 

Isaac Jogues, St., life, 301 M 

Ite Missa Est of Mass, 141 

Itinerary, definition, 250 


Jansenism, definition, 250 

Jean-Marie Baptist de Vianney, St, life, 325 f 

Jesuits, abbreviation, 263; f inn, 221; 
and St. Ignatius Loyola, 292 f; saints, 277 A 

Joan of Arc, St., life, 313 f 

John XV, Pope, and canonization of saints 


213 
John XXII, Pope, and feast of Holy Trinity. 


34 

John Baptist de la Salle, feast of, 35; life, 
31% f. 317É 

John Berchmans, St., life. 290 f 

John Basco, St. life, 298 fl 

John Evangelist, St.- feast of, 17 

joseph, St., feast of, 20; life. 304; novena to, 


170 
Jubilee, definition, 250 
Jude, St., novema to, 170 


Kateri Tekakwitha, life, 307 f 
King James Version (of Bible), 192 
Kingship of Our Lord Jesus Christ, feast ol. 


39 

Kirsch, Rev. Felix M., O.M.Cap., on ofice ul 
i „2 on pupil activity, 4 

Kiss of peace, 138 

Kyriale, definition, 250 

Kyrie Elcison of Mau. 120 


Laetare Sunday, liturgy of, 23 

Laicasm, definition, 250 

Laity, definition, 250 

Lamp, sanctuary, 106 

Language of Mass, 100 

Latria, 61, 158, 281 

Laudate Dominum, 155 

Lauds, definition, 251; ame of canonical bows 


47 

Lavabo of Mass, 127 

“League of the Divine Office.” 48 

League of the Sacred Heart, ere Sacred Hear! 

Lator, manner of becoming, 72 

Legates a latere, 203 

Leng, fast during, 22; history of, 22) Dwys 
of, 23; meaning of term, 22 

Leo XIII. Pope, ane Bible, 1K Br andl beast oi 
Immaculate Conception, 41; arnal fea wl 
Our Lady of Lourdes, 20; aml prayers alley 
Mass, n43; and recitation of rosary, 4N: ane! 
religions instruction. 2 

"Lesson," see Episthe 

Leteers, apostolic, 207; emblematic 
papal, 207 ff; pastoral, a0 

Libert non of Mass, 136 


th fy 
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Limbo, — 251 

Litanies, approvexl, 48; lesser, 42; major, 32 

Litany of B.V.M., 44; chaten, 251; of Holy 
Name of Jesus, 48; of Sacral Heart, 98, 
158; of St. Joseph, 48; of Saints, 48; 
Saints, for Forty Hours, 157; of Saints, on 
Hoy Saturday, 30; of Saints, on Rogation 

ite . 32; of Saints, shore form, 13 
1 „tre lere of the Child 


cise “pha of KR. V. M., 48 

Liturgical books, 11 

Liturgical colors, see Color 

Liturgical language, see Lamguage 

Liturgical movement, definition, 97 abject of, 
9. 11 

Liturgical prayer, ser Prayer 

Liturgical processions, see 

Liturgical year, see Church Year 

Liturgy, books on, 42; and Catholic Action, 
217; definition of, ri; of Easter, 31; of 
Holy Week, a6; of Lent, 23; method of 
presenting, 9; of Pentecost, 32 

Lives of saints, see Saints 

Low Mass, 101 

Lana, 156 


Magi, 19 
Magnificat, 251; ami feast of Visitanon, 36 
Major Orders, 71 f 


Manipic, 171 
Mantelletta of bishop, 202 
— Mass, roa ae: ot 
garct Mary Alocoque, St., amd devotion to 
Sacred Heart, 158; and feast of Sacral 
Heart, 34; life, 283 f; promises of our Lord 


on 251; description of, 
13; origin, 24 

Mary — see Immaculate Conception 

Mason, see Freemasonry 

Mass, capitular, toag of Carechumens, 115, 
11 fl. 1.48; charts, 94 u. 149; for Christmas, 
16; conventual, 192; of coronation, 197 f; 
untl correlation, 3, 93; slays mot celebrated, 
236; dialogue, 93, g 149; oÉ Faith- 
ful, 115, 125 M, 2486; for Forty Hours’, 
157; froquency of celebration, 99; fruits of, 
ron; anc Holy Communion, 93; of Holy 
Saturday, 31; on Holy Thursday, 29; in- 
sticunon, 96; kinds of, roi; language of, 
too; liturgy of, 115 A; low, torz manner 
of asssting at, 144 f; manual, 1o32; mean- 
ing of mame, o8 fs at milnight, 99: nup- 
tal, 75. 1025 at wrdinapon of priests, 73; 
papal, ror; përochial, 102; place for cele- 
banon, oy fy pontifical, rong prayers alter, 
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144; preparation for, 117; of the Pre- 
sanctified, 28, 29; projects on, 94; proper 
of, 115; purpose of, 144 requiem, 102; 
requisites for, 103 ff; as sacrifice, gs ff; 
solemn, 101; solemn ceremonies of, 116; 
teaching children about. gaff; time for 
celebration, 99; use of Missal, 145; various 
rives of, 100 É; votive, 102 

Master of ceremonies, definition, 251 

Master of novices, definition, 251 

Materialism, definition, 251 

Matins, definition, 251; one of canonical hours, 
47 

Matrimony, ceremonies, 75; definition, 74; 
effects of, 76; impediments to, 74 f. 243 
243; institution of, 74; matter and 
74; ministers 74; Leger nÉ, 51, 747 state 
of, 224; symbols of, 180 

Matter anc form, see individual sacraments 

Maundy ‘Thursday, see Holy Thursclay 

tenai definition, 84; kinds, 84 f; scapular, 

Moi see alsa Miraculous medal 

itation, as a method of teaching, 44 

Memento, of skad, in Mas, 134; of living, 
im Mass, 130 f 

Memorial of Ries descrption of, 13 

Menology, definition, 251 

Mental prayer, see Prayer 

Mercy killing, see Euthanasia 

Methods, of presenting lives of saints, 266 ff; 
of presenting various devotions, 1525 al 
—— about canon law, 185 f; of teach- 
ing about Catholic Action, 186 f; of teach: 
ing Bible, 185; of teaching liturgy, gf, 43; 
of teaching Mass, 92 ffz of teaching religion, 
tf; of teaching shout sacraumentals, 45; 
of teaching abour sacraments, 44; of teach- 
ing symbols, 152f; of teaching use of 


Millennium, definition, 252 

Ministers’ bench, see ilia 

Minor orders, 71 f 

Miracle, definition, 252 

— medal, 84; feast of, 168; novena, 
167 

Missa Cantata, 101 

Missal, deserigstion ol. . 109, 147 fl: how 
to use, 147 fl: re at M; 

22 ways of hel ans; 186 Í 
Missionary Society of St. Paul the Apostle, see 
Paulises 

Missions, and Catholic Action, 186 fl defini- 

„ 1; societies 
devoted to, 230 

Miter, of bishop, 201: as symbol, s81 

Modernism, definition, 252 

Monastery, definition, 242 

Monk, definition, 252 

Monograms, as symbols, 18 F 

Monetheism, ¢lefinition, 252 

Monsignor, abbreviation, 2625 those called, 204 
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Monstrance, Benedicthon with, 155; descrip- 


Gon, 13 * 
Moral theology, definition, 252 
Morse of bishop, 203 
Mortification, definition, 252 
Mosaic, definition, 252 
Moret, definition, 252 
Motu Proprio, abbreviation, 262; definition, 


208 

Mozzetta, of bishop, 202 

Mysteries of rosary, see Rosary 

Mystical Body of Christ. and Catholic Action, 
2175 and Church Wear, 14. 1 5t 
252; and Divine Office, 48; and good ex- 
ample, 245; and liturgical movernent, 9, 
11; and Mass, 46f, 93, 145, 149; and 
Resurrection, 81 

Mysticism, definigion, 252 


National Catholic Alumni Federation, 230 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 227 
Natiomal Federation of Catholic College Stu- 


dents, 229 
Nativity, of B.V.M., feast of, 38; of Christ, 


Neophyte, definition, 252 

“Ne Temere“ decree, definition, 252 f 

Newman Club, 229 f s 

New Testament. abbreviation, 262; division 
of, 190 f; number of books in, 18g 


Nicholas, St., 17 
Nine First Fridays, cer Sacred Heart 
Nobis Quoque of Mass, 134 f 


Mone, definition, 253; one of canonical hours, 


Notbertine Fathers, see Pretonstratensians 

Novena, for Christmas, 167; definition, 166; 
of Grace to St. Francis Xavier, 170 ff mi- 
raculous medal, 167 f; Our Lady of LaSal- 
ette, 16g É; Our Lacly of Loureles, 168; Our 


for Pentecost, 1666; to St. Anne, 170; to 
St. Anthony, 170; to St. Francis Xavier, 
170; to St. Joseph, 170; to St. Jude, 170. 
ice, definition, 253 
Novitiate, definition, 253 
Nulliy, definition, 253 
Nüñéios, 243 


“O” Antiphons, 167 

Oberaamergau, 253 

Objectives of teaching religion, 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 3 
a262; foundation, 2 

Obsession Sensen. a * diabolical, 78 

Offertory of Mass, 125 

Olf, Divine, ae Divine Office 

Offices, see Sacreal Office 

Oil oF Catechumens, sre Gils, holy 

Dil of Sik, we Oils, holy 
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Oils, holy, blessing of, 27; ceremony of bless- 
ing, Bo f; kinds and uses, 27, Bo; as sacra- 
mental, 80; when blessed, 80 

Old Testament, abbreviatson, 263; divisions of, 
189 L number of books in, 189 

Orase Fraires, 128 

Oratorians, abbreviation, 260; foundation of, 
22¹ 

Order of Canons Regular of Premontré, ser 
Premonstratensians 

Order of Cistercians of Strict Observance, see 


Trappists 

Order of Friars Minor, see Franeiseans 

Order of Preachers, see Dominicans 

Order of Servants of Mary, see Servites 

Order of St. Benedict, see Benedictines 

Orders, religious, description of, 320 fl; rec 
also Holy Orders 

Ordinary, of dixese, 208; of Mass, 147 

Ordo, 148, 253 

— promoting Catholic Action, 
32 

0 Salutaris, 155 

Osensoriam, see Monstrance 

Our Lady of LaSalette Novena, 69 f 

Our Lady of Lourdes, feast of, 20; novem 
for, 168; and St. Bernadette, 306 f 

Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, feast of, 36 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help Novena, 168 

Our Lady of Sorrows Novena, 168 

Our Lady of Victory Novena, 109 


Paganism, definition, 234 

Pall, 108 

Pallium of archbishop, = description of, sọ 
Palmistry, see 

ee — litungy . 25; processioin foi, 


Palas N of, 25; as Acramentul, Ra f) 
as symbol, 181 

Pamphlews, publishers of, 153; use of, 153 

Pange Lingua, 88, 155, 301 

Papacy, fee 

Papal legates, 203 ff 

Papal Mass, 101 

Parish, government of, 209 

Parochial Mass, 102 

Partial indulgence, see Indulgences 

Paschal Haylom, St., life, 311 f 

Paschal candle, blessing of, zog when used, 4w 

Paschaltide, see Easter 

Passionists, abbreviation, 260; foundation, 241 

Passion Sunday, liturgy of, 24 

Passiontide, period of, 24 

Pastor, 209 

Pastoral letter, 209 

Paten, for chalice, 207; for Communion, pt 

Pater Noster of Mass, 136 

Patriarehs, 160 

Patrick, St., life, 303 f 

Patron, of altar boys, 200 f: of Catholy 
Youth, 3168; definitiom, 254; of Buchariwh 
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congresses, gent; of France, 287; of Sre- 
land, 363; of Negro missions, 277 f; saints, 
266; of travelers, 3210; of writers and 
journalists, 298; of youth, aty f 

Patrones, of Firu Communicants, 309 fi of 
U. S. 4. 

Pauline Privilege, definitions, 253 

Paulists, abbreviation, 261; foundation, 222 

Par Romana, 230 

Pectoral cross, see Cross os 

Penance, ceremonies, 5 f; definition, 64, 253; 
eflects, 66; institution of, 64 ft matter and 
form, 65; minister of, 65; necessity of, 51, 
64; symbols of, 180 

Pentateuch, 188, 190 

Pentecost, meaning of feast, 14; noveni for, 
166 f; octave òf, 33; season of, 32; Sunday, 
32; time after, 33 

Perjury, definition, 253 

Peter Claver, St., tife, 277 f 

Peter's Pence, definition, 253 

Picture Bible, see Bible, of the Poor 

Pieta, definition, 254 

Pilgrimage, definition, 2 

n Pope, Be, und bed uf Ray Remy; 


Pius VII Pope, and feast of Sewen Dolors, 39 

Pius IX, Pope, and badge of Sacred Heart, 
85; . 
and feast of Precious Blood, 35; and feast 
ot ees ee ee B 
20; and feast of Visitation, 36; and sign 
of cross, 78 

Pius X. Pape, on breviary, 15 and feast of 
irre 38; and feast of Our 

y of Lourdes, 20; and feast of Precious 

anh 36; anel feast of Transfiguration, 37i 
and liturgical movement, 9, 11; and liturgy, 
43; on the Mas, 145; amd Missal, 12 

Pius XI, Pope, and Catholic Action, 217; on 
Christian Education, 1; and communism, 


Polyglot a: 193 


Pos Pontifical, “description of, 
„ 13 
Pontifical Mass, 101 
Pontifical wespers, see Vespers 
Poor Souls, devotion to, 27t 
Pope, authority of, 195: coronation of, 197 f; 
election of, 196 f; insignia of, 198 f; names 


Portinencula, definition, 254 

Possession, diabolical, 78, 254 

Posteammunion, 140 f 

Postullant, alefinition, 254 

Prayer, books om, 90 II bowks for children, go; 
definition, 46; Divine Office, 347} kinds, 
4% Wtergical, 46) mental, 40, 1% ( pri 
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Prayers, after Mass, 142 Ê; befi 

137; at foot of altar, 117 ff; vocal, 46 
, see Cafbor 

Precept, «lefinition, 254 

Preces et Pia Opera, — 154 

Precious Bloocl, feast of, 

Preelestination, Amed 270 

Preface of Mass, 128 f 

Prefect apostolic, 204 

Prellates, minor, 204 f 

Premonstratensians, abbreviation, 262; foun- 
dation, 220 Í 

Preparation for Mass, 117 

Priesthood, ordination, 72; vocation to, 219 ff 

Priests, diocesan, 219; of the Most Precious 
Blood, 2221 parish, 209 

Primates, 199; of Ireland. 303 

re definition, 254; one of canonical hours, 


Private baptism, see Baptism 
Processians for All rae Day, fo; candle- 
Christi, 


Friday, * B8; 


— a, 32, 89; teaching about, 45 

Project work, on stical year, 10 nj amd 
liturgy, 10; on Mass, 94 n; on Prayer, 44 m: 
and sacraments, 4.4 #3 for teaching sym- 
bols, 152; on various ns, 153 

“Promoter of the Faith,” 214 
“Propaganda,” ze Congregations, sacreel 

Proper of the Saints, 147 

Proper of the Times, 147 

Propitiation, definition, 254 

Protestant revolt, see 

Protestant versions (of Bible), 192 

Protonotaries, various kinds, 204 

quoted, 168 


Pyx, 107; ‘Benediction with, 154 É 


“Quadragesimo Anno,” definition, 254 
Quam Qblationem of Mass, 131 f 


Quinquagesima, 22 


Reclemp torists, oY hioc sda 261; foundation, 
221; and novema to Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, 169 

Reformation, definition, 255 

Regina Coeli, 31, 165 

Relics, in altar, 104; definition, 84; kinds of, 
84, 164; veneration of, 44, 164 

Religion Teaching s 44 * 

Religions brothers, 222 ff 

Religions meslals, see Medals 
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Religious, priests, 210 H; state, defininon, arg f 

Religious sisters, 223 fl 

Reliquary, 84, 164, 155; see alio Apes see 
alsa Herma 

Reparation, definition, 255 
ujem Mass, see Mass, requiem 

“Rerum Novarum,” 254; definition, 255 

Rescript, 208 

Restitution, defimitio, 255 

Resurrection, see Easter 

Retreat, definition, 255 * 

Revelation, private, definition, 233 

Rita of Cascia, St., life, 312 f 

Rur, definition, 51 

Rites, 8 zor; of Mass, roof; western, 
jou 

Kitnaf, description of, 12 H small, see Memo- 
rial of Rites 

Rocher of bishop, 202 

tion days, origin of, 32; procession for, 

9; PURPOSE of, 32; time of occurrence, 32 

Borut Curia, 205 fl „ dak fend of 
bary, comporton „ 1042 1, st of, 39, 
162; hiseory of, 162; indulgences of, 163 f; 
manner of saying, 1635 meaning af, 162; 
mysteries of, 39, 1626; projects on, 153: 
and St. Dominic, 324 f; teaching about, 
152: various kinds, 164 

Rise, golden, 24; as a symbol, 151 

Hive of Lema, St., life, 329 

Rose window, definition, 255 

Nota, 199 


Sacramental, benehits, 77; chief Kinds, 77; 
definition, 77: minister, 77 

Sactanients, definition, 50; division, sof; et 
frets, 513 elements, 51; essentials, 50; rnin- 
imer of, 51; number of, so: object of, 50: 
projects om, 44m; readings on, 89 f; sub- 
jesis of, 51-52; symbols of, 179 f: teaching, 
44 

Kurrent, toh 

Swaal Heart, bedge of, 8¢; dewotion to, #58; 
feast of, 34; league of. 158, 226 f: Mis- 
sonaty Sisters of, 291 f; promises of our 
Lael concerning, 1§9; teaching about, 152 

Saoel On es, 206 f 

Sasol Penitemiary, 206; abbeeviation, 264 

Sarel) Roman Rota, 206 

Sacred Tribunals, 206 

Sacred Vessels, eo6 A 

Sacrifice of Gross, ser Mass 

Sacrifice of Mass, see Mass 

Wact ile pe, definition, 255 

Sacristan, definition, 255 

Went, defininen, ass 

Sains, Atnerwan, 2846 201 f. 205, sora, 
(7 ., agi charts fw var hade grades, 272 ll; 
Cmrelatonm with virtues, 271 : dhedicagan 
ol thenths, 269; lived according w beast 
Maye, 269 f; listed nenen no nanse, 27 f; 
lwe wrungeid according to school yth 
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2774; manner of presenting, 2654; as 
— 266; symbols of, 18o f 

Salesians of Dom Bosco, cer Society of St. 
Francis de Sales t 

Salvatorians, abbreviation, 263; foundation, 
222 

Sulve Regina, 143 

4 Cycle, feasts of, 34 ff 

Sanctuary lamp, 106 

Sanctus of Mass, 129 

Sandals of bishop, 202 

Santa Claus, 17 

Scala Santa, definition, 255 K 

Scandal, definition, 256 

Scapular modal, see Medal a 

Scapulars, amd Carmelite Order, 37; kinds, 83 

Schism, definition, 256 

Scholastica, St., 305 

icis, definition, 256 

Schumacher, Msgr. M. As and teaching Ht 
mrgy, 10 * 

Secret of Mass, 128 

Seeretariate of Briefs to Princes ancl Latin 


Letters, 207 
Scerstariate of State, 
Secularism and antictericalism, 237; and tai- 


Septuagesima, 21 
Sequence, for feast of Seven Dodos, 24; for 


Sext, definition, 256; one of canonical! hours, 


47 

Sexton, definition, 256 

Sharp, Rev, John K., on correlation, 3 b; on 
dramatization, 3 a; om preparing and teach- 


BoT. Stock, St, and feast of Mt Cartel. 

36 

Simony, definition, 257 

Sisters, viations of names. 260 ff: ol 
Charity, 295 f; of Sacred Heart, 201 f; arl 
teaching of Christian Doctrine, 229; varioats 
communities of, 223 fl 

Slander, definition, 257 

Socialism, definition, 257 

Socaenes, of Children of Mary, 226; forbial: 
den, 247; of Holy Name of Jesus, 225 fl; 
Pous, 225: plitgratorial, 239; of St. Wincent 
the Panl, 227 


Soviety, of Holy Angels, 226; of Holy Chile: 
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hood, 231; for Propagation of Faith, 230 É 

Society of the Atonement, abbrevianon, 263; 
and Church Unity Orave, 241; foundation, 
222 

Society of the Blessed Sacrament, abbeevia- 
tion, 263; foundation, 222 7 

Society of the Divine Saviour, see Sallvatocians 

Society of the Divine Word, abbreviation, 264: 
foundation, 222 

Society of the Holy Nate of Jesus, see Holy 
Name af jesan 

Society of Jesus, see Jesvirs 

Society of Priests of St. Sulpice, see Sulpicians 

Society of St. Franck de Sales, abbreviation, 
263; foundation, 222; and John Bosco, 298 

Sadalitics, see Societies 

Sodality, St. Aloysius, 226 

Solemn Mass, definition, 101 

Son, God the, symbols of, 173 H 

JSontanc, 198 3 

Spanish Inquisition, see laguisitioñ 

Spinwlüe, 298 

Spiritism, definitan, 257 

Spiritual bouquet, definivon, 257 

Spiritual treasury, definition, 257 

Spirirnal Way, o4 

Sponsors, of Baptism, §4 É; of Confirmarion, 
8 


š 

“Spy Wednesday,” 26 

Stabat Mater Daloròsa, 24, 161 

Stanislas Kostka, St., life, 287 

States of life, definition of, 318 M; lay, 33 fi 
religious, 219 fl 

Stational church, explanation of, 16 

Statues, veiling of, 24 

Stedman, Rev. Loseph, and divisions of Missal. 
147; and use of Missal, 140 

Stephen, Se, feast of, 17 

Stigmata, 3 237 

Stipend, nition, 257 

Stole, Benediction, 196; Mass. 111 f 

Swhetactoriant, 198 

Subdeacon, manner af becoming, 72 

Subject. of sacraments, see individual sacra- 
ments 

Sulpicians, abbreviation, 263; foundation, 221 

Supplices te rogamus in Mass, a33 f 

Surplice, description, 156 

Symbolism, of baptismal cerensonies, $$; of 
bishop's insigaia, 201 A: of canciles, 82. 
tos; of the cross, 79; of grains of incense, 
30; of inwense, 82; of liturgical colors, £43 f; 
of Mass vestments, fü fF: of pahal canelle, 
30; teaching about, 152 1 

Symbols, of angels, 176; of Apostles, 178 f; 
of Blessed Virgin, 176; nf € uncle, 172 ff; 
definition, 172; of Evangelists, 177 f; gen- 
eral, 182 f of God the Father, 173: of God 
the Holy Ghost, 175: of God the Son, 
173 Uh; af Gospels, iz of Holy Trinity, 
175; of sacraments, 179 f; of saints, 184, f; 
tevching aboue, 1620 Of vnn awd views, 
the 
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Tabernacle, 105; appointments, 105 

Tametsi decree, Aden, 257 

Tantum Erga, 155 

Tarcisius, St, life, 326 f 

Teacher, of religion, function ol, 2; and litur- 
gical movement, 9; office and dignity of, 2 

Te Denen, definition, 287 

Te Igitur of Mass, 130 

Tekakwitha, Kateri, 307 f 

Telesphorus, Pope, and Christmas Masses, 16 

Temporal Cycle, during Lent, 23; feasts of, 
aaf 

Temporal power, definition, 257 

8 definition, 257 

Te rac, 26 ö 

Terce, definition, 257; one of canonical hours, 


7 

Teraa of Avila, St, life, 282 f 

Tersanctas, definition, 257 

Theca, ition, 257 

Thesm, definition, 257 

Theology, definition, 258 

Therese of the Child Jesits, St., life, 27% F 

Theta Kappa Phi, 230 

Theta Phi Alpha, 230 

Third Owders, 225 

Thomas Aquinas, St. and feast of C wpis 
Christi, 33; life, 300 f 

Thomas Mare, St., life, 318 F 

Thomism, definition, 258 

Thurible, see Censer 

Liu, 198 

Toleration, definition, 258 

Torsure, clerical, 71 

Toties quoties indulgence, on Portiencula, 2545 
requisites for gaining, 67 

Tract, of Mass, lat f 

Tradition, and the Bible, 188 €; definition, 248 

Transfiguration of Our Lord Jesus Christ, tease 


+ 37 
Transubstantiation, 6o; definition, 238 
Trappists, abbreviation, 262; foundation, 220 
Tree, Cluristmas, 16 
Trent, Council of, and Missal, r2: and revision 
of Breviary, 12 
Trilsuinals, see Sacred ‘T'rabunals 
Triduum, definition, 258 
Trination, 170; definition, 25 
Trinity, see Holy Trinity 
Triptych, 243 
Trisagian, definition, 258 
Tunic, 172 
Tunicles af bishop, 202 


Urban IV. Pope, and feast of Corpus Christi, 


33 

Urban VI. Pope, and blessed ashes, 33; and 
feast of Visttation, 36 ; 

Urbi es Orbi, 197; definition, 258 


Vatican City, definition 
Veil, chalice, rok 
Veneration, definition, 242: of a sint 23 Í 
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Veni, Creator Sprritus, 58, 73, 166 

Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 4 166 

Veipers, explanation 47; on Holy Satur- 
day, 31; ministers of, 473 one of canonical 
hours, 47: pontifical, 47 

V — -al ‘ft description of, 

Vestments, „11 fl; tion 
111 ff; names, 110 ff; symbolic meaning of, 
110 ff; used at Benediction, 136 

Vexilla Regis, 29, 88 

Mager see Extreme Unctiun 


Vicar, abbreviation, 264 
Vicar Apostolic, 


Vicar of 208 
aagi — of diocese, 208 
Vices, symbols of, 182 


Victimae Paschali, 31 

Vidi Aquam, 116, 238 

Vigil, of feasts, 21 13 of Pentecost, 32 

Vincent de Paul, St., sketch, 319 ff; Society, 
22 

Vince, founding, 221; and St. Vincent 

de Paul, abbreviations, 260 
Virgin birth, definition, 253 
Virginity, state of, 224 
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Virtues, definition, 27 symbols of, 182; of 
various saints, 272 ff 

Visions, D 259 

Visitation of Blessed Virgin Mary, feast of, 36 

Vocal prayer, fee Prayer 

Vocation, religious, prayer for, 225; and reli- 
gion teaching, 1; see States of life 

Votiwe Masses, 102 


Washing of the feet, se Mandatum 

Water, Baptism of, see Baptism; holy, kinds, 
Uses, 74; as matter for B: FH 

Way of the cross, description of, 1 history 
of, 160; indulgences, 161; manner of say- 
ing, 161; names of stations, 160; 


198, 203 


